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PREFACE 

The epigram, that most convindng fonn <^ argument, 
while it effectively destroys unsound opinions prevalent 
among people who let some one else do their thinlang, may 
itsdf b^xxme the mother of error when it is in turn accepted 
without examination as to its positive truth. 

Of this the popular epigranunatic definition of critics, 
8o efiEectivdy uised by Benjamin Disraeli in his novei of 
Lothair^ as "the men who have failed in literature and art," 
is an ezamfde. It attacks unwarranted pretense on the 
part of those assuming to be authorities in these subjects, 
and tmquestioning acceptanoe of them as such by the 
general public, and, at uie same time, appeals by its slur 
to the element of nialice latent in the htunan breast which 
springs gleefully into expression when that which is oon- 
ceived to be a mask concealing real character and motives is 
removed. For these reasons, this epigram has been suc- 
cessful in its purpose where a plain statement of the need of 
examining the credentials of those sitting in judgment 
would have made no impression. 

The error which the epigram propagates is in its sweeping 
assertion that all those who assume to be critics are failures 
as creative artists, — a patent untruth, but accepted for the 
sake of the dur without regard to the injurious effect that 
it may have on uninformed minds. Thus this epigram has 
been popularly exalted to a postulate; qualification to 
criticize has been accepted as proving inability to create; 
and, as an inevitable coroUary, criticism^ has been deemed 
an inferior form of writing, indeed practically worthless. 

To confute these errors, a plain statement of facts show- 
ing that great artists like Leonardo da Vinci and great 
poets like Coleridge have been supreme critics does not 
seem all that is demanded. Those who surrender to the 
force of epigrams appear often to bring about situations 
from which none but the champions of other epigrams can 
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deliver thon. There is a sense, therefore, în which it may 
be said that the false conceptions just mentioned required 
a maşter of epigram to ezpose them, even if he had to do 
this at that cost to truth which is alwajrs incurred when 
answering a fool according to his foUy. 

Oscar Wilde in his most brilliant essay on 7^ Decay of 
Lyingf exploded the vital element of the epigram in ques- 
tion — namely, the deduction that criticism is an inferior 
form of writing — ^by franldy granting the failure of critics 
as creative artists, and bcddly daiming that this was due to 
their special ability in a higher field of literature. Criticism 
he dedared, supporting his statement with great ingenuity, 
was the supreme order of literary composition. 

The concession that he made was, perhaps, necessary to 
secure the essential quality of surprise in his succeeding 
epigrammatic presentation ; but it has proved very in jurious 
to certain subservient minds ever ready to follow an original 
genius who prodaims himself an authority. These foUow- 
ers, without examining Wilde's argument for positive and 
permanent truth, indeed not desiring to do so, since in- 
genuity is more attractive to them than wisdom, have 
accepted his impudent assertion at its face value, and have 
f ound license to pose as critics without qualification for the 
oflSce and with no other thought than to make their judg- 
ments seem striking and plausible. Their utterances are 
unsound and insincere, and effective only for the destruction 
of accepted beliefs, true as well as false. Laddng the con- 
structive ability to create a new pantheon in place of the 
idols overthrown, they have deified the hammer which their 
maşter, the supreme iconodast, taught them to wield, — the 
two-headed paradox as destructive in the rebound as in the 
blow. Indeed, one of them, George Bemard Shaw, too 
proud to adcnowledge disdpleship to "Wîlde, but, neverthe- 
îess, a member of the cult, and, în f act, its chief living repre- 
sentative, has attempted to devdop the prindple of the 
paradox into a worldng philosophy for constructive as well as 
destructive purposes. This is more than was ever con- 
templated by Wilde himself, who was not serious even in 
smashing things, but rather wanton, breaking old and 
sacred windows in the social temple just to hear the glass 
crash, and not to let in the pure air and sunlight — ^altiiough 
this was, happily, often the result. 

Shaw's doctrine of contrariety that attempts to find 
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wiadoin in palpaUe absttrdityy and to show that the ap- 
parently impracticable method is the only sure means to 
achievement, is most patent, and hence ineffective for evil, 
in politics and eoonomics. This is shown by the general 
contempt that has dubbed him Bemhardi Shaw because of 
his recent criticisms of Great Britain for not defending 
Belgitxm by leaving it defenseless, and by the repudiation 
on tiie part of even his f ellow sodalists of his late theory that 
equality of inoome is praddcable without equality of oppor- 
tunity to secure the income. 

It is in the field of art and letters, however, that his 
principie is most subtle, because there it is based upon his 
elusive personality, and hence is most subversive of sound 
prindples. He is certainly not one of those critics who have 
failed in literature. As a dramatist, he has been eminently 
snocessfuL But these very facts tend to uphold Wilde's 
contention that such a man cannot be a great literary critic; 
and one who wanted to confirm this condusion could point 
out that, perhaps, no writer to such an extent as Shaw has 
ever adapted his general philosophy of composition, es- 
pedally ţday-writing, to his own special abilities and limita- 
tions. âiaw has done this with such success that, by his 
method, Shakespeare is condenmed and he himself com- 
mended. The first requisite for acceptance of his views is 
acceptance of himself, with all the whimsical contradictions 
of his nature, as the ideal artist. 

The sensible view of the relation of the criticai work of an 
author to his creative achievements — a perfectly natural 
connection which has been artfully exalted into a subject 
for debate — is that creative ability is a desirable qualifica- 
tion for criticism when the critic is not an egotist, but is a 
detriment to him when he has his own case continually in 
mind as a standard for judging other creative artists. Criti- 
cism must, first of all, be imparţial. Success as a creative 
artist is simply a condusive proof of one kind of ability. 
Nor is the fact that a writer has abandoned creative for 
criticai work evidence of a lack of creative ability. On the 
contrary it may be a proof of it. Â man who has worked out 
for himsdf, and demonstrated to his own satisfaction, 
prindples of art, if the altruism of the teacher is strong in 
nim, may sacrifice the joy of creation for the higher pleasure 
of imparting his knowledge to others. This was the case 
with John Ruskin; in his youth he was a painter of promise. 
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jret gave tip Ut caiMr as an artist with peodl and hrvuAi 
impâled by the irresistible deâre to teach, oombined with a 
consdousness of ability to do this through his mastery of 
the artistry of language. 

Wilde's contention that criticism is itsdf a kind of 
creation* while untruet is nevertheless valuable inasmuch 
as it strâces at the truth. Criticism is one of the factors of 
creation, but not creation itself . In the language of philo- 
sophy, interpretation of the message of a work of art to the 
world is an effective cause of the fulfiiment of the final 
cause or purpose of the work. The whole truth is that both 
creator and interpreter are essential agents to this end, and, 
in this respect, both deserve honor. The precedenoe of the 
one or the other must be determined, if at all, by comparison 
of the relative position which each holds in his own pro- 
fession. But comparisons are particularly odious, and, as a 
rule, wholly useless, when instituted between persons of 
different pursuits. 

The rounded work of a critic is both destruddve and 
constructive, the former, in its oflSoe of preparation for 
upbuilding, being in character no less creative than the 
latter. For effectiveness there must be fized purpose in the 
woric from the beginning, and a determined and original 
method of achieving the ultimate object. In short, a true 
critic must be a phUosopher in the domain of his activity. 

Ând when, as m the case of art, this domain is a broad 
and diversified one, containing many separate fields, each 
distinct in character, and as such geneially localized, but 
with merging and ill-defined boundaries, and with common 
but differenUy employed riparian rights to the streams of 
influenoe which flow through them all, the critic must be 
a comparative philosopher in particular, if he would be 
practically helpful. 

His requirements do not stop here. Not alone must he 
be true to himself , to his own abilities and attainments in 
the choioe of his subjects, and be true to the nature of the 
subject itself in treating it, but he must be able to present 
truth to others in a f orm suited to their understandmg and 
acceptance. In order to meet this requirement, it seems 
well-nigh essential that he should have had a certain amount 
of experience as a teacher of at least some of the prindţdes 
of the branch to which he has devoted himself. 

If our contention be justified» if the ideal critic in general, 
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and of art in pcurticular, be one who is himself a creator of 
artistic forms, with inbom ability cultivated by study and 
practice; and be also a philosopher of analytic and synthetic 
powers reinforced by wide knowledge of his subject; and 
have had experience in the work of ezplaining and presenting 
what he has to impart, we are in possession of a standard 
by which to judge any partictdar critic under discussion. 

We believe that George Lansing Raymond, the author of 
the only complete system of art-interpretation that has 
jret been produced in any country, — complete because of 
its analytic and synthetic unity, treating its theme equally 
in its historical and theoretical aspects, and applying identi- 
cal principles to both subject-matter and form as used in 
every one of the higher arts, — is a critic who conforms to 
this standard in each of these regards, and with an unusual 
degree of ezcellence in all of them. He won distinction as a 
poet and orator in early life, and has constantly increased 
his reputation since then. For poetry , he has chosen themes 
that are fitted for poetic treatment, and presented them in 
a style whose lucid artistry, by the aptness with which it 
performs its function, not only enhances the thought but 
acquires reflected vaiue in its own aesthetic character. 
Some of his poems are dramatic in form, and in these as 
well as in other slight, perhaps, but successful excursions 
into regions demanding ability to interpret human nature 
and to portray personal chaxacter, he has not been found 
wanting, whether judged by the inferences of common sense, 
or by the canons of criticism; while his essays, addresses, 
and even technical treatises on sesthetics and various other 
subjects which he has taught, all reveal» in their natural yet 
original methods of presentation, the Uterary artist. 

In more direct, though not more essential, relation to his 
work as a critic, it may be claimed that Dr. Raymond has 
eminently the mental habit of a philosopher. Â reader of a 
single book of his, or even a chapter, will be impressed by 
the manner in which he resolves forms existent m art into 
their essential elements, and from these reconstructs the 
ideal forms; and a student who has examined his entire 
system will realize, as never before, the interrelation of all 
the arts and their common foundation on broad ph3rsical 
and psychological prindples, which may be harmon^d in a 
general eesthetic philosophy applicable to every branch of 
ihe subject. As evidenoe of such a realization by readers of 
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even single volumes, we quote from a revîew of "The 
Representatîve Significance of Porm," in The Scotsman 
of Edinburgh: "Professor Ra3miond goes so deep into 
causes as to explore the subconscious and the unconscious 
mind for a solution of his problems, and eloquently to 
range through the conceptions of religion, sdence, and 
metaphysics in order to find fixed principles of taste." 
And this, from a review of "The Genesisof Art-Porm," in 
the Philadelphia Press: "It is impossible to withhold 
one's admiration from a treatise which exhibits in such a 
rare degree the qualities of philosophic criticism." This 
also from the Portland (Me.) Transcript*s review of "Pro- 
portion and Harmony": **It is scientific and mathe- 
matical to the core without destrojring the beauty of the 
creations it analyzes. It is, above âll, logical and methodi- 
cal, maintaining its argument and carrying along from one 
subject to anoăier the deductions which have preceded." 
And this from the Portland Oregonian, in speaking of 
"Rhythm and Harmony": "The analysis is, at times, so 
subtle as to be almost beyond the readh of words, but the 
author's grasp of his subject nowhere slackens, and the 
quiet flow of the style remains unclouded in expressing 
even the most intricate phases of his argument." A re- 
viewer in the New York Times tells us that: "In a spirit 
at once scientific and that of the true artist, he pierces 
through the manifestations of art to their sources, and 
shows the relations, intimate and essential, between paint- 
ing, sculpture, poetry, music, and architecture." 

As a final qualification for the great work to which Pro- 
fessor Raymond has devoted the larger part of his life may 
be noted his experience as a student and his activities as a 
teacher of the subjects. A personal appredation appearing 
in the New York Times in connection with a review of one 
of his books contains the following: "We consider Pro- 
fessor Raymond to possess somethmg like an ideal equip- 
ment for the line of work he has entered upon. His own 
poetry is genuine and delicately constructed, his appreda- 
tions are true to high ideals, and his power of scientific 
anal3rsis is unquestionable. " .... He "was known, 
when a student at Williams, as a musidan and a poet — 
the latter because of taking, in his freshman year, a prize 
în verse over the whole coUege. After graduating in this 
country, he went through a course in «sthetics with Pro. 
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fessor Vischer of the University of Tâbingen, and also with 
Professor Curtitis at the time when that historian of Greece 
iras spending several hours a week with his pupils among 
the marbles of the Berlin Museum. Subsequently, be- 
Ueving that all the arts are, primarilv, developments of 
different f orms of expression through the tones and move- 
ments of the body, Ptofessor Ra3rmond made a thorough 
study, chieây in Paris» of methods of cultivating and using 
the voice in both singing and speaking, and of representing 
thonght and emotion throtigh postures and gestnres. It is 
a result of these studies that he afterwards developed, first, 
into his methods of teaching elocution and literature" 
(as embodied in his Oralor's Manual and The WrUer) "and 
later into his aesthetic system. ... A Princeton man has 
said c^ him that he has as keen a sense for a false poetic 
element as a bank expert for a counterfeit note; and a New 
York model who posed for him, when preparing illustra- 
tions for one of his books, said that he was the only man 
that he had ever met who could invariably, without experi- 
ment, teii him at once whaţ posture to assume in order to 
lepresent any reqtiired sentiment/* 

In his early manhood, Professor Raymond taught oratory, 
rhetoric, and English literature in his Âlma Mater, 
Williams CoU^e; and, in the fulness of his mental powers, 
foonded and, for many years, oonducted the department of 
Oratory and iEsthetic Criticism at Princeton University. 
In later life, he retired from the dass-room, and, taking up 
residence in Washington, lectured before the George 
Wa^iington University and various sodeties in that city 
upon his S3rstem of ssthetic philosophy which by this time 
he had completely developed. He is now a resident of Los 
Angeles, where, in the congenial climate of the "American 
Italy,'' his mind is still actively engaged in recording in 
book-form the thoughts which he has derived from a life 
ftdl of research, and rich in experience as a teacher and 
writer. At present he is engaged on a work having to do 
with ethics — a subject which he will undoubtedly approach 
from the direction, among others, of sesthetics. This is a 
view-point which sadly n^ds a sane and sincere ^x)sition 
after its gross mistreatment at the hands of Oscar Wude and 
others belonging, more or less, to the same school — a cult 
which has brought a genuinely philosophical subject into 
much popular disrepute. 
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It must not be inferred from the foregoîng that Dr. 
Raymond has ezduded from his f ocmer works consideratîon 
of the bearing of art upon himian conduct. On the con- 
trary, his books are full of it. It is this that makes them so 
vital, — so unlike all other works save Rtiskin's of the same 
order. In the comparative aesthetics, the soul as weli as 
ide body of art is made the subject of interpretation at 
cvery point. 

This latter fact would fumish a suffident leason, p^iiaps, 
for the preparation of a collection of extracts as in the 
present volmne. But the book is not designed for those 
interested exdusively in any one phase of art or its influence. 
The thoroughness, and consequent comprehensiveness, of 
Prctfessor Raymond's discussions have placed a gieat deal 
of what he has said practically beyond the readi of many 
busy people who cannot take from other necessary occupa- 
tions the time needed for stud3dng his sjrstem as a whole. 
The editor is convinced that readers of this kind, whether 
artists, poets, art-lovers, critics, editors, teadieis, or 
preachers, will wdcome an opportonity afforded them for 
becoming acquainted, in a very few moments, with any one 
of the more important of Professor Raymond's contribu- 
tions to any phase of the genial subject. 

Similaily selected quotations from Professor Ra3rmond's 
poetical works have aheady been published in a book 
entitled A Poet^s Cabinei. To this, the present book, 
giving extracts from his prese works, forms a companion, 
the two cydopedias suppl3âng compiehensive mental and 
spiritual co-ordinates whereby the reader may be enabled to 
test not only the personality of the author but the com- 
pleteness and applicability of his philosophy of art and life, 
and may be guided and inspiied by their suggestions. 

Marion Mills MiLLBR. ' 
The Auikors aub, New York. 
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ACCENT {SU alsO QUANTITY, RHTTHM, TUNE, and VERSB). 

Some xnay doubt whether (in poetry) accent is the basis of 
rhythm and tune, but it is really about all that the majority 
of men loiow of either. With exceptions, the fewness of 
which confirms the rule, all of our Bnglish words of more 
than one syllable must necessarily be accented in one way; 
and aU of our artides, prepositions, and conjunctions of one 
syllable are unaccented, unless the sense very plainly de- 
mands a different treatment. These two facts enable us to 
arrange any number of our words so that the accents shall 
fall on syllables separated by like intervals. The tendency 
to compare things, and to put like with like, which is in 
constant operation where there are artistic possibilities, 
leads men to take satisfaction in this kind of an arrange- 
ment; and when they have made it, they have produced 
rhythm. 

A larger rhythm makes promînent as in prose, every 
second or third accent; but metrical rh3rthm, î. e., metre, 
r^ards every accent. When reading verse, the accents 
seem to mark it off ; if marching, our feet would keep time 
to them. Hence, as many syllables as can be grouped 
about one syllable dearly accented, are termed a measure 
or/oo/, — words synonymous as applied to English verse; 
though the dassic measure sometimes contained two feet. 
— Poetry as a RepreseniaUve Art, ii. 

ASTHBTICS, AS DEVELOPED IN PROFESSOR RATMOND'S BOOKS. 

{RecapUtdaHan.) In the volumes following ''Ârt in 
Theory," the order of thought adopted in that book is 
reversed. Having begun the discussion of the general 
subject by observing forms as they have been produced by 
art, and diawing inferences from them, ending with the 
final inference that all are necessarily expressive of a certain 
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signifîcance, it seemed natural that the endeavor in sub- 
sequent volumes to determine how art should fulfil the 
requirements indicated in the introductory volume should 
start with significance, and work outward, showing what 
different conceptions it is possible to express in art, and how 
these determine its form. In pursuing this line of thought, 
the first thing to do, of course, was to examine the connec- 
tion between significance and form in general. This sub- 
ject was assigned to the volume of the series entitled ''The 
Representative Significance of Porm. " The next thing to 
do was to examine the connection between significance and 
the possible forms of each of the different arts in particular. 
This was done in the volume entitled ''Poetry as a Repre- 
sentative Art"; also in that part of the volume entitled 
"Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music" which is 
devoted to the discussion of ''Music as a Representative 
Ârt/' as well as in the voltune entitled ''Painting, Sctdp- 
ture, and Ârchitecture as Representative Arts." Having 
examined the methods of representing significance through 
form in general, and in each dass of forms in each different 
art in particular, the next thing to do was to examine form 
in itseU — that is, as something which, though influenced by 
significance, and in practice âways connected with signifi- 
cance, may, nevertheless, for the purposes of analytic study, 
be considered as existing apart from an3rthing else, and as 
developing according to laws having to do mainly, if not 
solely, with that which pertains to the appeal to the senses. 
Here, in analogy to the course pursued when studying sig- 
nificance, attention was directed first to the sources, 
methods, and effects of form in general. This was done in 
the volume entitled "The Genesis of Art-Porm." Next, 
what had be^i leamed with reference to form in general was 
applied to form as manifested in each of the arts. This was 
done in the two conduding volumes of the series, " Rhythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music, " and ** Proportion and 
Harmony of Line and Color in Painting, Sculpture, and 
Ârchitecture." — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color ^ 

XXVI. 

iESTHETICS, AS INFLUENCING MANNERS. 

What is the reason that a man of aesthetic culture is the 
last to come into his home swearing like a cowboy, cocking 
his hat over the vases on the mantelpiece, or fordng his 
boots up into their sodety ? Because this sort of manner is 
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not to his taste. Why not? Because, for one reason, he 
has leamed tiie value of little matters of appearance; and 
for any man to leam of them in one departznent is to leam 
ot them in all departments. — Essay on Art and Educalion. 

ASTHETICS, AS INFLUENCING SCIENCE AND RELIGION (su olso 

mention of thefirst under art, religion, and sciencb). 

i£sthetic studies, among which one may include anything 
that bas to do with elocution, poetry, music, drawing, paint- 
ing, modeling, building, or fumishing, whether we consider 
their influence upon the artist or upon the patron of art, 
are needed, in order to connect and complete the results of 
education as developed through sdence alone or through 
religion alone. These studies can do for our minds what 
sdence cannot, crowning its work with the halo of imagina- 
tion and lighting its path to discovery. They can do for 
us what rdigion cannot, grounding its conceptions upon 
accuracy of observation and keeping them true to facts. 
Art unites the separated intellectual influences of the two 
other spheres. It can not only hold the mirror up to nature, 
but it can make all nature a mirror, and hold it up to the 
heavens. In times of intellectual and spiritual storm and 
stress, when night is above and waves below and winds 
behind and hreakers ahead, the voice of art can sometimes 
speak peaoe to conflicting elements, and bring a great calm; 
and then, in the blue at our feet, we can see not only a little 
of the beaxLty of a little of the stuiace of the little star in 
which we live, but something also of the grandeur of all the 
stars of all the universe. — Idem. 

ASTHETICS, MEANING OF. 

The word asiheUcs is traceable to a work termed ''i£s- 
thetica, *'publishedinGermany in 1 750, by A. G. Baumgarten. 
The word was derived from the Greek a(o6i)Ttx6^ meaning 
'*fitted to be perceived, " and is now used to designate that 
which is fitted to the reqtiirements of what philosophers 
term perception; in other words, fitted to accord with the 
laws, whether of physiology or psychology, which make 
effects appealing to the mind through the organs of per- 
ception — i. e.f through the senses — satisfactory, agreeable, 
and, as we say , beaut&ul. If such effects need to be " fitted ' * 
to be perceived, they, of course, need to be made to differ 
from the condition in which they are presented in nature. 
That whidi causes them to differ from this is art. Msthetics 
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is the sdence of the beautiful as exemplified va dfi. The 
lâtter has to do with the processes through which a sight or 
a sound may be "fitted to be perceived"; the former, with 
the effects after it has been put through these processes. 
One cannot be artistic without being able to design and 
produce; he may be asthetic, when able merely to appredate 
and enjoy the results of design and production. The 
German term for the sdence, which some have tried to 
introduce into English, is (Bsthetic. But this term, except 
when employed as an adjective, seems to be out of analogy 
with English usage. Âccording to it, the singular end- 
ing ic, as in logic and music, commonly designates some single 
department in which themethods of the sdence produce 
similar results. The plural ending ies, as in maihematics, 
physics, mechanics, and ethics, commonly designates a group 
of various departments, in which similar methods produce 
greatly varying results. The many different departments 
both of sight and of sound in which can be applied the 
prindples tmderlying effects that can be ''fitted to be per- 
ceived, " seem to render it appropriate and important that în 
English the sdence treating of them should be termed 
(Eslhetics. — Essentials of JEsthetics, Preliminary Note, 

iESTHETICS VS. UTILITY {sce also ART EXPRESSINGTHOUGHT). 

Of course, in certain respects, these (aesthetic) arts may 
be as useful as any that are termed useful: but the utility 
in them is always such as produces not a material but a 
mental result, and even no mental result except indirectly 
through an effect upon the senses. — Art in Theory, ii. 

ALTERNATION AS RELATED TO PROPORTION. 

The pillars alternate with the spaces between the pillars. 
In such cases, if all the pillars, as compared with one another 
and not with the spaoes between them, are of like apparent 
dimensions, and also all the spaoes, as oompared with one 
another and not with the pillars, then it is not necessary 
that the ratio between the dimensions of the pillars and 
the dimension of the spaces should beeasilyrecognized. . . . 
Whatever may be the ratio, the mind will take in at a glance 
the f act that one pillar is to the space next to it as a second 
pillar is to a second space. In Cologne Cathedral towers, it 
îs important that the storeys, as they have been termed, 
should seem — though gradually diminished in order to 
increase the apparent hdght — of like hdght, and that the 
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same shoold seem to be the case with the comices or mould- 
ings separating these storeys; but it is less important that 
the exact ratio between the height of the storeys and the 
height of the mouldings should be reoognized. In all these 
cases, too, it is important, that, wâle the altemating 
measarements seem aHOce, the intervening ones should seem 
sufficiently unUke the others not to confuse the mind bv 
soggesting likeness where it is not intended to be suggested. 
— Proportion and Harmony of Line and Colora x. 

ANALOGY, ARGUMENT FROM. 

An argument from analogy is always derived from a f ew 
forms that are representative, on the one hand, of a whole 
series of forms, and are representative, on the other hand, 
of a certain mental significance that is expressible through 
forms alone, and is actually expressed through the particular 
forms thus used. — The Represeniaiive Significance of Form, 
xn. 

anaijogy in art {see also art, the connecting link). 

How now is it with art? Its conceptions have been said 
to partake of the nature partly of those of religion and 
paitly of those of sdenoe. They must, therefore, be partly 
mde&ute and partly definite; and their expression, there- 
fore, must partake of the nature partly of suggestion and 
partly of formulation. Ân indefinite suggestion is imparted 
through definite formulation aocordine to the method not 
of logic, but of analogy ; and a formulation of that which 
cannot be definitdy commtmicated, but only indefinitely 
suggested, cannot be said to be presented, but only rep- 
resented. These are the reasons for maintaining, as will be 
done in this chapter, that an artistic conception tends to 
expression through analogical representaUon. — Idem, xi. 

The fact that the conceptions of art, as dîstinguished 
from those of religion and of sdence, cannot commtmicate 
significance except through the use of analogically represen- 
tative forms, involves a limitation, which, like all Umita- 
tions, is, in one sense, a source of weakness. But, in another 
sense, it is a source of strength, and a source of this in the 
exact degree in which its limitations are dearlyrecognized 
and no effort is made to overstep them. What but a 
consdousness of these Umitations has caused all our great 
artists, when desiring to make their presentations of truth 
acoord with the degree of knowledge or the phase of thought 
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of their own period or country, to content themselves, in 
plâce of discussing and explaining conditions, with merely 
describing their appearances ? But notice that it is ţu^sely 
because they have contented themselves with this, that 
progress in knowledge and thought, which is constantly 
rendering obsolete the results presented in sdence and 
philosophy, and even systems of religion, does not interf ere 
with the^enduring inâuence of works of art. In these works» 
certain appearances of material or human nature have been 
selected for reproduction. Through unique combinations 
of these, the significance behind them has been brought out 
more uniquely, yet the inferences which are drawn from 
them, so f ar as art is strictly and solely representative, can 
be drawn with as little arbitrary bias as from nature itself . 
Art of this character can appeal to the intelligence and the 
sympathy of all audiences â all periods. Its significance can 
be perceîved and felt wherever men have eyes or ears, for 
its products continue always to be what they were when first 
conceived — f aithful images of the real lif e by which human- 
ity is constantly surrounded. — Idem, xn. 

ANALOGY, WHAT IT IS AND HOW USED. 

Imagination is accustomed to jump the steps of logic. 
Yet often, as we have found, thnmgh subconscious intel- 
lection, it reaches exactly the same condusions as are 
reached by investigation. How does imagination do this? 
Through arguing not logically but analogically. The term 
analogy is derived from two Greek words, dv4, signifying 
ihereon, and X4y<>^> signifying a word. The conception 
underlying the term, therefore, seems to be that a natural 
appearance, i, e., a form to which the term is appUed, has the 
effect of a word; — that it is a part of that whole of nature 
which is frequently called the "tmwritten word." More- 
over, analogy impUes, beyond this, that some one natural 
appearance or form has been compared with at least one 
other, which is found to fumish a word thereotif or a word in 
addition, so that the two or more appearances taken together 
can be considered as words of the same meaning or sig- 
nificance. It is an argtunent from an analogy between not 
two but many — in fact, as many as possible — diflEerent 
appearances, that causes the conception of the tmity of 
nature. — Idem, xii. 

A work of art completes cur ideal of that which should 
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an iniage of nature, in tbe degree only in which 
it is a word in addition, in the sense of bdng something that 
both saggests nature in appearance and, at the same time, 
ezemplifies the laws that operate in nature. We term the 
work one of creative imagination mainly because, in both 
fonn and significance, in the way in which it appeals to 
both the physical senses and to the whole mind, it seems 
to be a continuation of the work of creation. — Idem, xu. 

ÂNGLO-SAXON WORDS, WHY POETIC {sCC WORDS, FOREIGN). 

The prindples just tinfolded are dosely related — in 
connection, however, with one or two other considerations — 
to that pref erence which almost all English poets exhibit for 
words of native or Ânglo-Saxon origin. . . . Thewordsof 
Anglo-Saxon origin include most of those used în our youth, 
inconnection with which, owing to long familiarity with 
them, we have the most definite possible assodations. 
Whenever we hear these words, therefore, they seem pre- 
eminently representative. 

Then, too, we hear in the Anglo-Saxon derivatives, to a 
greater extent than in the foreign, the sounds which, when 
originally uttered, were meant to be significant of their 
sense. In fact, almost all the words instanced in another 
place as having sotmds of this kind were Anglo-Saxon. On 
the contrary, almost all our words derived from the Latin 
throuş^h the French have suffered a radical change in sound, 
both in the French lanşuage and in our own. Therefore 
their sounds, if ever significant of their meanings, can 
scarcely be expected to be so now. 

Again, we know» as a rule, the history of our Anglo- 
Saxon tenns, inasmuch as we still use them in their diSer- 
ent meanings and applications, as developed by assodation 
and comparison. But foreign words are usually imported 
into our îanguage in order to designate some single definite 
conoeption, and often one very d^erent from that which 
they designated originally. AU of us, for instance, can see 
the different meanings of a word like vxiy or fair and the 
connections between them; but to most of us words like 
dunce and pagans, from the Latin Duns and pagani, have 
only the effects of arbitrary symbols. 

One other reason applies to compound words. If the 
different terms put together in these exist and are in preş- 
ent use in our own Îanguage, as is the case with most of our 
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native compounds, then eacfa part of the compound oon- 
veys a distinct idea of its separate meaning; so that we 
clearly perceive in the word its diSerent factors. For in- 
stance, the terms uprighlness, overlook, underwriter^ under^ 
slanding, pastime^ all summon before the mind both of 
the ideas which together make up the word. We recognize» 
at once, whatever comparison or picture it represents. In 
compound words of entirely f ordgn origin, on the contrary, 
it is aknost invariably the case that, at least, one of the 
factors does not exist at present in our own tongue. /n- 
Ugrity meant a picture to the Roman. But none of us use 
the word from which its chief factor is derived. So we fail 
to see the picture. Nor do we use either factor of the words 
depravUy, defer, reUre. — Poeiry as a RepreserUatioe Art^ xvn. 

ARCHrrECTURE {see mentum of it under comparison, con- 
posiTiON, PROPORTioN, and representation). 

ARCHITECTURE AND MUSIC, WHY BUT SUGHTLY IMITATIVE. 

The musidan constructs an entire symphony from a single 
significant series of tones, and the architect constructs an 
entire building from a significant series of outlines. At 
the same time, there is, in both arts, an occasional retum 
to nature for the purpose of incorporating, if not imitating, 
in the product some new expression of significance. But 
the fact that they are both developed from this sustained 
and subjective method of giving expression to a first suggeş- 
tion, makes such a retum to nature much less frequent in 
them than in the other arts. — PaitUing, Sculpiure, and 
ArchitectureasRepresentativeArts, xvu. 

One more point of similarity between music and archi- 
tecture ought, perhaps, to be mentioned. It is this, that 
while, as among very young children, for instance, the in.- 
articulated tones that develop into music antedate ^e 
articulated words that develop into poetry, the artistic 
forms of music, as in melody and harmony, are devdoped 
much later than those of poetry. In the same way, too, 
while the building of huts that develops into architecture 
antedates the drawing, coloring, and carving that develop 
into painting and sculpture, the artistic forms of architec- 
ture, as in ornamental columns, pediments, and spires, are 
developed later than painting and sculpture of, at least, 
suffident excellence to merit recognition. Of course, the 
human being is obliged at a very early stage in his history 
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to provide means of shelter. But he is not influenced to 
oonstruct that which he erects in such a way as to give 
expression to his thoughts and emotions, which is essential 
for an artistic motive, as early as he is influenced todraw 
pictures for the same purpose. A boy, or a boyUke savage, 
using a pendl or knife, will enjoy expressing his thoughts 
and emotions by way of imitation for its own sake, long 
before he will enjoy doing the same for the sake of omament- 
ing what would be just as useful without omamentation. 
In the fonner case, his mind begins by being at play; in 
the latter, by being at work; and his first deăre always is 
to be rid of work. — Idem, xvii. 

ARCHITBCTURE, ARTISTIC, DEVELOPED FROM USEFUL CON- 

STRUcnoN (see also ornament). 
Using as a theme a few notes representing a mood of mind 
as indicated by a song of nature, the musician goes on to 
compose a whole symphony to correspond with them. So, 
from a few outlines of windows, doors, or roofs, the archi- 
tect goes on to construct a whole building to correspond with 
these. This method he applies not only to the development 
of new forms, but to the omamentation of old forms. In 
ddng this, he merely carries out a principie exemplified in 
the action of the htunan mind in any like relation. For 
instance, a man, for practicai purposes, produces a piece of 
woven doth or something made through the use of it.^ That 
the cloth may not ravel at its edge, a section of it is pur- 
p^ely unraveled there, or a hem is made here, or, if two 
pieces of doth be used, a seam is produced where the two 
are joined. After a little, according to a law which the mind 
always foUows, the imagination begins to experiment with 
these necessary contrivances, and then the unraveled edge, 
the hem, the seam, each respectively, beoomes a fringe, a 
border, or a stripe; î. «., each is developed into one of the 
well-known ornamental resources of the art of the tailor 
or the upholsterer. It is the same in architecture. When 
the imagination begins to play with the underpinnings^ of 
buildings, or with the means of approaching and entering 
them, it gives us foundations, steps, or porches; when with 
the parts upholding the roof , it gives us piUars, pilasters, or 
buttresses; and when with the upper or lower parts of 
openings, it gives us caps, or sills, of doors or windows ; when 
with tiie roof and its immediate supports, it gives entabla- 
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tures, eves, gables, domes, or spires. Âll these features, 
moreover, are representative. If the foundations be appar- 
ent and large, they indicate support and suffident support. 
If the steps or entrances be broad, they indicate accommoda- 
tions on the inside for a multitude. If the windows be high 
or wide, they indicate a high or wide room on the inside. 
In thoroughly successful architecture, the walls are es- 
pedaUy transparent, as it were, reveaUng the internai ar- 
rangements. Horizontal mouldings or string-courses show 
where the floors are, and vertical buttresses or pilasters, 
where are the partitions. Roofs, when artistic, are visible. 
In public buildings, at least, they should indicate the shapes 
of âie ceilings under them. A dome is out of place unless it 
spân a vast space; and towers and spires are inexcusable 
unless they be adaptations of features that are useful. — 
Essentials ofJEsthetics, vii. 

ARCHrrECTURE, COLD AND WARM COLOR IN (see COLOR.) 

As applied to architecture, it is evident that, aside from 
the effects of form, which in certain cases'may entirely 
counterbalance those of color, the colder the color, the more 
massive, as a rule, will appear not only the building itself 
but also the grounds about it; the effect of the cold color 
being to make the house and its parts seem at a ^reater 
distance from the observer, and, therefore, greater m size 
than it would be at the supposed distance. Hence, another 
reason for using cold colors in grand buildings. The same 
principie applies to the painting and the papering of an 
interior. The warm colors cause an apartment to seem 
smaller and more cozy, and the cold colors exactlv the 
opposite. The latter on the walls, therefore, not only for 
the reason suggested on page 204, but because of these 
uncozy efEects, are objectionable. But for ceilings, es- 
pedally of public halls and churches, blue at least is rightly 
poptdar. Thus used it suggests largeness and elevation, as 
in the sky which it seems to resemble; and it also fumishes, 
as a rule, an agreeable contrast to the warmer colors appro- 
priate for the walls. — Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 
as Representatioe Arts, xi. 

ARCHITECTURE DEVELOPED FROM ORDINARY BUILDING. 

The earliest human dwellings are supposed to have been 
caves, or very rudelv constructed huts. According to the 
views presented in " Art in Theory," so long as menexpended 
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QO thought or emotion upon these beyond that needed in 
order to secure an end of utility there was no art of archi- 
tecture. But it is impossible to conceive that the human 
mind wotild not begin very soon, in this department as in 
all others, to pay some attention to ffîsthetic ends. . . . 
The earliest traces of architecture indicate endeavors to 
make pictures — of course, as the material used was stone, 
to make sculptured pictures — out of that which was being 
constructed. Fig. ... for instance, represents one of the 
earliest attempts at architecture» that has been discovered 
in Asia Minor. Looking at it, one would suppose that it was 
a cave, in front of which a framework of wood had been 
erected. Not at all. . . . These apparently wooden col- 
umns and beams have been carved out of the native stone 
of the cave. Why has this been done? Can any one doubt 
the reason of it? Can any one fail to perceive in them the 
influence of a picturesque and statuesque motive? Can 
even those who prophesied so confidently that the theory 
of this series of essays was sure to break down when it 
came to be applied to architecture, be so dull as not to see 
that this weUnigh earliest architecture of which we know 
was distinctively representative? Observe, too, that it 
was representative of both mental conceptions and material 
appearances. No one looking at the entrance of the one 
cave, or the interior of the other, could fail to recognize 
both that a man had been at work upon it, and also that 
he had been at work for the purpose of reproducing that 
which he had seen elsewhere. It would represent the man, 
because one would know that the person who had planned 
the carving had been accustomed to wooden constructions, 
and it would represent his thought or feeling with refer- 
ence to these, because it would show his appredation and 
admiration of certain of theîr eflEects. Otherwise he would 
never have tried to reproduce similar effects through the 
use of material infinitely harder to shape. — PainUng, 
Sculpture, and Architecture as Representative Arts, xvii. 

ARCHITECTURE DIFFERENT FROM ORDINARY BUILDING. 

"WHiile no one confounds poetry, painting, or sculptura 
with the early inartistic form of expression from which it 
îs developed, there are many who suppose that everything 
used for the purpose of shelter, even the rudest hut of the 
savage, is an exempUfication of architecture. But one 
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might as well suppose everything of the nature of language 
to be an exemplification of poetry. It has a relatdon to 
poetry. It contains the gerxns from which the art grows; 
but this is all. So with the hut of the savage, and with 
many constructions more pretentious. An ordinary wood- 
shed has no more to do with architecture than the cry of 
otir nursery, the talk of our Idtchen, the sign of our barber, 
or the rock of our curbstone has to do with the respective 
art to which it seems allied, whether music» poetry, painting, 
or sculpture. — Idem, xx. 

ARCHITECTURE, EXPRESSION IN. 

Underlying architecture too, there are subjective modes 
of expression. There are the ideas, for instance, of support 
and shelter; and these ideas it is by no means impossible 
or unusual to represent by gesture. Moreover, in all the 
other arts too there are objective products intervening be- 
tween the subjective and the artistic forms. Artificial 
resonant sounds, spoken and written language, hieroglyphic 
dntwings and carvings are conditions that antedate music, 
poetrv, painting, or sculpture, no less than house building 
anteiîates architecture. House building, moreover, accord- 
ing to tiie prindples that have been uofolded, is no le^ 
truly a form of natural expression than these others are. 
It sprinşs from the nature of the primitive man, predsely 
as nest-building or dam-building from the nature of the 
bird or the beaver. 

That architecture does not reproduce the forms of nature 
in as strict a sense as do poetry, paintinţ;, and sculpture 
is true; yet, as we shall find hereafter, its products are 
modeled upon these forms in as strict a sense as is the case 
in music. This art, like it, is evolved from the unfolding 
of the prindples underlying nature's methods of formation 
even more than from a reproduction of its actual forms. 
And yet architecture does reproduce these latter. The 
portico of the Greek temple is acknowledged to be nothing 
more than an elaboration in stone, for the sake merdy <n 
elaborating its possibilities of beauty, of the rude wooden 
building with a roof supported by posts, which was used 
by the primitive man in his natural state. A Chinese or 
Japanese temple or palace, with its many separate small 
structures, each oovereA by a roof sagging downward from 
the apex before moving upward again at the eaves» is 
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nothing more than an elaboration in wood, for the sake of 
daborating the possibilities of beauty in it, of the rude tent 
used by tiie nomadic ancestors of these people in their 
primitive natural states. That Gothic columns and arches 
are merely imitative elaborations, for the same reason, of 
the methods and manners of support suggested by arrange- 
ments of rows of tree-trunks and their branches, has been 
strenuously denied and even ridiculed. But the fact re- 
mains that an avenue of trees with bending branches in- 
variably suggests the effect of a Gothic cathedral. If so» 
why could it not have suggested the conception of a Gothic 
cathedral to the architectwhofirstplannedone? . . . There 
is nothing in the art itself necessarily removing it from a 
sphere identical with that of painting and sctdpture. Its 
products, it is true, must fulnl the ptuely technical prin- 
dples of mechanical contrivance. But so must works of 
music f ulfil the prindples of harmony, to say nothing of 
the techmque of execution. So must works of poetry or 
painting or sculptture fulfil the principles of grammar, 
rhythm, rhyme, color, or proportion. But in all these 
arts equally the fulfilment of such laws is only a means to 
an end. That end is the distinctively human satisfaction 
derived from elaborating forms in excess of that which is 
demanded in order to meet the exigencies of material utili ty, 
elaborating them simply because they are felt to be attrac- 
tive and biautiful in themselves. — Art in Theory, viii. 

ARCHrTECTURE, EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER {stt olso ARCHI- 

TECTURE REPRESENTATIVE, MORALITY AS INFLUENCED 

BY ARCHITECTURE, atld SKYSCRAPERS). 

Is it too much to say that subtle analysis may occasionally 
find reason to suspect that it is the lack of the good and 
the true in American manhood, that causes the lack of the 
beautiful in the American dtv street or coUege campus? 
Is it tiiis Iade in character that destroys the S3mimetry 
of adjoining buildings by throwing the comice of the last 
corner just enough above that of its fellows to produce 
the eSect — and for a similar reason — of the feather that 
stands straighter and higher than any surrounding it, in 
the head-gear of the undvilized Indian? And then, be- 
sides the outUnes, think for a moment of the inharmony 
of the colorsl — sometimes of the paint, sometimes of the 
biick and stone, imported too» at gneat expense from distant 
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places, to afford another opporttinity for the snob*s exhîhî- 
tdon of himself I The whole method of procedare is as fatal 
to the reqtiirements of sound aesthetics as of neîghborly 
oourtesy. — The RepresenUUioe Significance of Farm, xxiv. 

ARCHITECTURE, FRAUD IN (seC also ORNAMENT). 

Is it not about tune that mansard roofs and wooden 
comices, which are no real roofs or comices at all, with 
their various mouldings ahnost as light as if intentionally 
curled into shavings, should be committed to the âames, 
once and forever? This is said not merely because they 
are frauds, but because they are — what in art is worse — 
palpable frauds, frauds dearly seen to afford no legitimate 
conclusion whatever to a wall of stone, — donkey's ears 
protruding where they are clearly seen to have no connec- 
tion with the body under them. — Idem. 

A more radical and, for this reason, thorough way of 
correcting the error would be to avoid îdl deceit, and, in 
accordance with the method in art sometimes termed sin- 
cerity {see page 407), to arrange the materials in sudi ways 
that the apparent support would be the real support. In 
an age of iron, why should not the iron be shown, and al- 
lowed to reveal its genuine character? If a roof be really 
supported by steel girders, why should not the steel be 
visible? A ceiling of wood, revealing its nattiral colors 
and grainings, resting on beams of polished or nickel- 
plated steel, might be made to have effects, both as regards 
material and color, in the highest sense chaste and beautiful* 
The metal might even be omamented and as legitimatei^ 
too as if it were bronze. — Painting, Scidpture, and Archt- 
iecture as RepreserUatwe Aris, xviii. 

ARCHITECTURE INFLUENCED BY A ONE-SIDED THEORY. 

Pifteen years ago everybody in Boston was talking about 
"sîncerity" in art. As applied to building a house, this 
meant tlmt every respective bath-room, or closet, or stair- 
case should be indicated on the exterior by a significantly 
constructed wîndow, or blank space, or protuberance, — ^a 
thoroughly sound principie so far as it was applicable. 
But with the narrowness and the lack, in a distinctive sense, 
of comprehension characterizing the artistic notions of our 
country, the principie was appUed to everjrthing — ^to every 
exterior effect, for instance, without any regard to any 
requirements of proportion or harmony. There followed 
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those developments of the ''Queen Anne*' style, whidi 
even the unbalanced conceptions of American criticism had 
sense encugh to mckname ''Bloody Mary" and ''Crazy 
Jane." Probably, however, even these were an advance 
upon the method pxirsued in the construction of the old 
£k>uglas Park University of Chicago, a huge Gothic build- 
ing, the exterior of which is said to have been actually 
completed before any attempt had been made to decide 
upon the rooms or halls to be placed in the interior. Why 
shotild this not have been the case? In those days, when 
men wanted a meat market or a prison, they put up indîs- 
criminately what was supposed to resembie either a Gothic 
cathedral or a Greek temple. There is no necessity of 
stopping to argue how far all biiildings manifesting so 
parţial a regard for the requirements of art rank below one 
in which the claims of both significance and form have 
been given due weight, whether it be a private house or a 
public hali, a villa on the Rhine or a cathedral at Cologne. — 
Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music; Iniroduciian 
to Music as a Representative Ari. 

The one thing which can enable an architect to produce 
that which, so long as it survives, may have a right to 
daim attention as, in its own style, a model, is this, — ^to 
bear in mind the double character of all artistic effects. 
Depending partly upon outward form, which mainly re- 
quires a practice of the method pursued in dassic art, and 
partly upon the thought or design embodied in the form, 
which mainly requires a practice of the method pursued 
in romantic art, these artistic effects appeal partly to the 
outward senses and partly to the inward mind; and only 
when they appeal to both are the highest possibilities of 
aay art reaUzed. — Ari in Theary, iii. 

ARCmTECTURE INFLUENCED BY FORMS IN NATURB. 

The simple truth seems to be that the changes from the 
style of building detemdned by the use of the horizontal 
line, the drctdar arch, and the pointed arch, were not 
caused merely by the necessities of construction, . . . but 
also by the appearances of similar forms in nature. The 
exact effect given to the nave of a Gothic cathedral cannot 
be attributable merely to a development of methods of 
construction, nor to an imitation of cheaper buildings. It 
is of the same character as that which has been shown to 
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be true of anyrepresentation of natural objects wfaen first 
attempted. We maiely assodate the nave with the natural 
appearances which it only suggests. — PainHng, Sculphire^ 
and Architecture as RepresenUUioe Aris^ xxi. 

One of the most chanmn|; f eatures in connection with the 
castles on the Rhine, for instance, is their apparent oor- 
respondence — ^always în the nature and color of the building- 
material, and sometimes in outline — ^to the demands of the 
surrounding scenery. Ârt seems in them to have simply 
carried out the suggestions of nature. Indeed, had we time 
for it, it would be interesting to study the eztent to which 
such suggestions have influenced those who have originated 
diflEerent styles of architecture. On the borders of the Nile, 
where the eye must see constanţi^ the low and seldom un- 
dulating lines of the horizon giving way to the clean-cut 
limits of an almost doudless sky , where man leams of multi- 
formity mainly through the squarelv shaped limbs of the 
cactus and the palm, the proudest achievement of Egyptian 
architecture seems to have been to chisel angular outlines 
Uke those of the pyramids, and to embody an ideal of sym- 
metry in the stiff smile of the sph3mx. But just across the 
sea, amid the same cleamess of atmosphere, yet surrounded 
by a more generous guise of objects on the earth, that heave 
heavenward through grand hills and bend genially down 
amid the shadows of m3^terious groves, have been reared 
the no less distinctly outUned but far more varied and 
S3mimetri(^ colunm and capital of the Gredan temple. 
Beyond this land again, amid the vapory climate of the 
north, where on either side the high horizon reaches up in 
outlines indistinct, that blend with motmtains existing 
often only in the clouds, the child of storm and fog has 
drawn the hazy lines that sprout and branch out into pin- 
nacle and spire above the spirit whose ideal of architecture 
seems complete alone when he is gazing upward toward 
his lofty Gothic arch and finial. To-day, in our own land, 
with the experience and the models of the past to guide us» 
we may take our choice of any of these styles; and we can 
leam much from the study of them. But whdle we study 
them with care let us be sure that we are paying equal heed 
to the promptings of nature wîthout us and within us. Let 
us be siire that we are not sometimes produdng forms that 
are foreign to our own surroundings and demands, and are 
thus untrue to one of the first prindples of the art in fulfil- 
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ment of wUch they are supposed to be constnicted. — The 
RepresenUUioe Significance of Form, xxiv. 

Not without reason, certain critics insist that in choosing 
the material for the construction of a building, preference 
should be given to that which is natural to the district in 
which the building is to stand. They sa^, for instance, that 
in red sandstone districts it should be built of red sandstone ; 
in a gray graniţe district, of gray graniţe; or in forests in- 
tend^ to be left in a rustic state, of logs left in a rustic 
state. The idea is that a btdlding thus constructed will 
appear to be a part of the surrounddng landscape, harmon- 
izing with it in color, and, upon a nearer inspection, in 
material also. There is undoubtedly much in this, as 
applied to a country residence. But, evidently, all the 
truth that is in it, is there because it involves one more 
way of making architecture represent nature. — Paint- 
ing, Scvlpture, and Architecture as Representative Arts, 



ARCHITECTURE INFLUENCED BT FORMS OF ART. 

When our race, with no models to direct them, first began 
to build houses and temples, the externai fonns of each were 
determined by the design for which it was constructed, — 
a design suggested, as reflection will show that it must 
have been, by the modes of attaining in nature ends like 
those of support, protection, and shelter. This being the 
case, the deşire to attain these ends was evident to every 
one who saw the building; in other words, the building's 
effects were artistic in the sense of being genuinely repre- 
sentative of the design of the builder. 

In process of time, however, after many such structures 
had been erected, and some of them had come to be espe- 
dally admired for their appearance, a dass of artists arose 
more intent to imitate this appearance than the methods 
in accordance with which the older architects had designed 
the buildings and caused them to appear as they did. As 
a consequence, there came to be no apparent connection 
between the outward form of a building and that for which 
it was designed; — ^in other words, architecture ceased to 
be representative, in the sense in which the word has been 
used in this chapter. But besides this, after the arts of 
painting and sculpture had been developed, architects began 
to mamifest a tendency to imitate the methods, if not the 
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appearances, employed in these Bxts.^The RepresenioHpe 
Significance of Form, xxvii. 

Fergusson ascribes inferiority to modem architecture as 
ooDtrasted with mediaeval, — ^though he does not employ 
these words, — ^because of the prevailing tendency în this 
art to derive its methods from painting and sculptare rather 
than from the natural promptings and requiremente of 
architecture itself. This tendency often causes the builder 
to be entirely satisfied with an "elevation" that merely 
makes a satisfactory picture when drawn on paper. But, 
as will be shown in the volume of this series entitled ** Pro- 
portion and Harmony of Line and Color," the requirements 
of perspective often prevent the parts of a building, which, 
when so drawn, seem to fulfil the prindples of proportion 
from fulfilling them when put into the building itself. 
Besides this, the tendency leads to other forms of conf usion 
between the kinds of conceptions appropriate for producing 
effects in this art and of conceptions that find legitimate 
expression in the other arts only. One element of success- 
ful architecture undoubtedly is the mere externai appear- 
ance of a building. And yet, if this alone be regarded, is it 
not evident that the building, according as it is constructed 
with exclusive reference to its position or proportions, will 
be the embodiment of a motive less legitimate distinctively 
to architecture than to landscape-gardening, painting» or 
sctdpture? And is it not because of this conf usion of 
motives that we find in our modem buildings — in their cor- 
nices, roofs, windows, and walls — so much that is false, 
in other words, so much that is merely on the outside, put 
there to look well, not to fulfil or to give embodiment to 
any such significance as it is the peculiar function of archi- 
tecture to represent? This is not to say that, in this art, 
the externai form should violate the laws of proportion or 
harmony; but it is to say that these latter i^ould be made 
subordinate to the gen^td design, that they should cause 
the outlines to be so disposed as to indicate this design, 
and not, as is true in too many cases, to conceal it. — Idem, 
XX vu. 

ARCHITECTURB, MODERN, CAN BB ORIGINAL (sec olso ORIGI- 

NALITY IN ARCHITBCTURE). 

.. ; It iş often urged that, in our age and country, no new 
^tyle of architecture can be originated. With reference 
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to this, something has been said already on page 95 of ** Art 
în Theory /' on pages 206 and 293 of ** The Genesis of Art- 
Porm/' on pages 330 and 406 of ** Painting, Scnlpture, and 
Architecture as Representative Arts," and on page 227 of 
the present volume. It may be said here that probablv we 
can find no other ways of bridging openings made for aoors 
and windows than those which have been in vogue for cen- 
turîes, and which have ah-eady determined the chief char- 
acteristics of the Greek, Romanesque, and Gothic styles, 
namely , the horizontal lintel, the round arch, and the pointed 
arch, and that probably also the necessity of securing 
oorrespondence in architecture must continue to cause au 
other outlines in our buildings to resemble these. Yet 
while this is true, it must also be true that in every period 
in which there is progress, progress is possible in art. 

Our own age has made an advance upon all precedîng 
ones in two regards which should have, and already have 
had, some inâuence upon our architecture. These are the 
development of our mineral resources and of the fadlities 
of transportation. The one has converted iron, together 
with various combinations and modifications of it, into a 
building material, and the other has lined our streets with 
structures of stone and brick exhibiting every variety of 
color. One can scarcely believe otherwise than that if one 
half of the thought expended on the Parthenon were ex- 
pended upon incorporating the suggestions and possibilities 
derived from these two facts, we might originate an archi- 
tectural style of our own which would become as classic and 
deserve to be as much admired as that of the Greeks. Iron 
used for the walls of buildings is inartistic. It looks like 
an imitation oi stone produced by wood and paint, while 
it is standing; and it cracks, curls, melts, and ceases to 
stand as soon as a fire of any magnitude begins to heat it. 
But, used for roofs, it is more in place; and, where so used, 
the most economical and convenient shape that can be 
chosen for it is of ten the most beautiful. A oorrespondence 
between its arching forms and like forms in the stone- or 
brick-work undemeath it, might give rise to a style equally 
novei and attractive. 

See what is said on page 330 of ** Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture as Representative Arts," with reference to 
methods of letting iron be seen in ceilings. Besides this, 
iron can spân inunense spaces, and this fact renders the 
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columns diaracteriring the Gothic, and to some extent, the 
Greek structui^es as much out of the way architecturally 
in some of our modem buildings, as, with our modem uses, 
they are in the way optically. Large interiore, however, 
containing few or no columns, necessitate very artistic 
treatment of the wall-spaces. Otherwise, everything 
seems too airy and cold. Ărrangements of mouldings and 
spaces can do something toward preventing such effects, 
but careful attention to the requirements of decorative 
art can do more. Nor in sudi cases should efforts be con- 
fined merely to paînting. Decorative color, to be perma- 
nent, should be resident in the material used; and here, in 
treating both exterior and interior walls, architects might 
avail themselves of our modem facdlities for transportation. 
Pictures have been made of mosaics, but few great build- 
ings have been constructed on the principie of using differ- 
ently colored bricks and stones and harmonizing them 
according to the principles of decorative painting. 

Probably an architect who should undertake to erect 
such a building would be considered audacious; and, unless 
the materials and colore were judidously chosen — not 
too brilliant or diversified — and were arranged in strict 
fulfilment of the principie that like classes of forms should 
be characterized by like classes of substances and hues, and 
were grouped in masses large enough to give dignity to the 
effect — probably the result would prove this opinion to be 
correct. Yet a great genius might produce something 
with a beauty as unique and successful as was the earliest 
Gothic church in its day, and surpassing the beauty of 
most of our buildings as much as the frescoed interiors of 
the present New York merchants' houses surpass the white- 
washed walls of thdr Knickerbocker ancestore. Color is 
certainly an element of beauty. Why should it not be 
recognized as such in architecture? Even the Greeks 
acknowledged the fact. It is known now that the marble 
of the Parthenon, unsurpassed as it is in its capabilities 
for receiving polish, was painted. But the painting has 
perished. Used on exteriore, it always does perish. Can 
no imperishable colore be used thus ? They can. In a coun- 
try where brick and stone of all possible compositions and 
colore can be coUected from all quartere at comparatively 
sUght expense, one can imagine churches, haUs, streets» 
entire dtieSi whoUy different in hue and general appearance 
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from any that have ever existed, built of material destined 
to remain unchanged as long as the p3nraixiids, and, for a 
longer time, to continue to be models. — Proportion and 
Harmony of Line and Color ^ xxv. 

ASCUiTKCruRE, REPRESBNTATiVE (scc mention cf archiUC" 
ture under representation and rbpresbntative). 
In the age in which the Greek temples were oonstructed, 
other artists believed — and why not the architect? — that 
a man should study upon a product, if he intended to have 
it remain a model for all the future. îs it not natural to 
suppose that in such an age the structural arrangements 
intended to counteract optical defects, or to produce optical 
illusions, or, as some think, to produce, in connection with 
these, effects of variety or of vagueness in line or outline, 
were largely the results of the individual experiments of 
individual builders? If not such results, why were they 
invariably different in different buildings? fiut if they 
were such, the predominating motive in the mind of the 
artist was not to imitate any particular form that he had 
seen before, so much as to represent its general effect. 
Thus, from the beginning of architecture in which we see 
the builder taldng suggestions from primitive huts or from 
the trunks and txranches of trees in nattu^, to the highest 
stage of its development, where we see him taldng sugges- 
tions from the works of previous architects, we find him, 
in the degree in which he is a great artist, representing 
rather than imitating. — Essentials of JEsthetics, vi. 

architecture, rbpresentative of thought. 
A building, in just as true a sense as a poem, a symphony, 
a picture, or a statue, is the embodied expression of an 
idea. In architecture, this idea is a plan. It is sown, so 
to speak, in a particular locality; and there straightway 
it springs into waOst branches into wings, leaves into doors 
and windows, âowers into capstones and roofs, and some- 
times filaments into spires. — the RepresenkUive Significance 
cf Form, xxiv. 

If the internai arrangements are to determine the externai 
ones, as must evidently be the case in aii logical construc- 
tion, then, in the degree in which this principie is carried 
out artistically, i. e., in such a way as to be made apparent 
in the form, that wbich is on the inside must be represented 
on the outside. In other words, a building to be made 
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expressive of the thought, which, in this case, would mean 
the design of the artist, must have an externai appearance 
which manifests the internai plan. — Painting, Sculpiure^ 
and Arckitedure as RepresenUUive Arts, xviii. 

Walls in which there are doors, windows, and projectiona 
such as pilasters, pillars, buttresses, or string-courses, — 
and the same is true of foundations, porches, and roofs, — 
awaken as much more interest than do blank walls, as 
bodies do when infused with a sotil having the power to 
express thought and feeling than they do when they are 
merely corpses. Of course, too, the more dearly the archi- 
tectural features reveal not only that there is thought 
and purpose behind them, but what this thought and pur- 
pose is, the more successful is the result. — Idem^ xvui. 

A traveler, judging merely from appearances, may say 
with reference to the methoids of construction, that some 
particular pillar, bracket, lintel, arch, was shaped and placed 
as it is in order to fumish just the support needed for some 
particular weight or arrangement of material which is over 
it. Or he may say that some particular foundation was 
laid as it is in order to suit some particularly rocky, sandy, 
or marshy soil; or that some particular roof was pitched as 
it is in order to fit a dry or a wet climate, to shed rain or 
snow. Or, judging from arrangements of doors or windows, 
he may say, with reference to âie general usesof a building, 
that some particular part is an audience hali, a chapel, or a 
picture gallery. Even if he find nothing except founda- 
tions, he can often declare this to be a theatre, and that to 
be a temple, or a bath, or a private house; and not only so, 
but sometimes, as at Pompeii, he can teii the uses of each 
of the diflferent rooms of the house. 

Observe that, in all these ways, it is possible for a build- 
ing to be representative; moreover, that just in the degree 
in which it is so, the interest awakened by it is enhanced. 
It then comes to have the same effect upon us that would 
be produced did its builder stand by us iand teii us exactly 
what his thoughts were when designing the arrangement 
that we see. It is as if he were to say: " I had a conception 
that it would be a good idea in this position to have an 
arch projected so, or a ceiling supported by a bracket in- 
serted so; or aioundation in soil like this laid so; or a roof 
in a climate like this shaped so; or a chapel for a sect like 
this planned so; or an audience hali for an assembly like 
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this arranged so/* Ând the more one knows of architecture, 
the more innuinerable will he recognize to be the thoughts» 
and, in the degree in which omamentation is increased» 
the aesthetic fedings that it is possible for the architect to 
represent through these apparently lifeless forms of wood 
or brick or stone. — Idem, xvii. 

AKCHITECTURE, ROMAN VS. GREEK (sCC Under COMPARISON). 

One or two other statements of Vitruvius may be of 
interest. But while reading them it is important to bear 
in mind that their significance lies not in the figtires given 
but in the general principie which they exemplify. The 
figures are Roman, the principie is Greek. Greek architec- 
ture was original, and apparently, for reasons already 
indicated, what might be termed independent and indi- 
vidual. Roman architecture was imitative, and, as these 
quotations from Vitruvius show, tradiţional and mechanical. 
The prindples that the Greeks sought to carry out in a 
spirit of fr^dom, the Romans sought to carry out in servil- 
ity to the letter; and it is as true in art as in religion that 
"the letter Idlleth." — Proportion and Harmony of Line and 
Color^ XV. 

ARCHITECTURB VS. PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

The painter and the sculptor observe nature for the pur- 
pose of reprodudng its forms; the architect, for the pur- 
pose of produdng a new and different form, for which, as a 
whole, nature funiishes no copy. In his work the contrast 
between the product and nature is often so complete that 
the one no longer, as in the case of painting, necessarily 
suggests the other. Âlthough the shapes of the founda- 
tions, pillars, capitals, arches, roofs, chimne}^, or towers 
of a building may suggest reminiscences of nature, they 
are constructed almost invariably as if the architect had 
forgotten what was the particular appearance of an3rthing 
that had inspired his forms. He is influenced somewhat 
by nature, but much more by his own mind, which works 
with the least possible artistic regard for nature's disposi- 
tions of the forms that he uses. If these forms be beauti- 
ful, it is less because they are the same in detail as those 
found in nature, than because they are the same in prindple, 
because they are controlled by the same general laws that 
underlie all appearances and combinations of them that 
are naturally pleasing. — Ari in Theory, xix. 
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Al MJU ' fECTi ntE, WHT STYLES SHOULD NOT BB lOXED. 

The world may improve in art as in other things. Yet« 
as every thinker knows, all improvements are in the nature 
of devdopments that are made in strict accordance with 
fixed laws. We have found that sdentific classification« 
as well as artistic construction, demands that like be put 
with like. This demand is be3^nd the reach of any human 
power that may seek to change it. It exists in the consti- 
tution of the mind. No ardiitect can disregard it, and 
produce a buildine satisfactory to men in general. No 
Duildins; has ever obtained and preserved a reputation as a 
work of art, in which this requirement has been neşlected. 
• . • The true reason, therefore, for not introduang the 
forms of Gieek, Romanesque, and Gothic architecture into 
the same building, is that, as a rule, such a course is fatal 
to unit^ of effect. These principal styles and some of the 
subordmate styles developed from them differ so essentially 
that to blend âiem is to cause confusion in the form where 
the mind demands intelligibility, which, so far as our present 
Une of thought is applicable, means something in which 
many repetitions of similar appearances reveal that all are 
parts of the same whole. Buildings in which there are 
very few, if any, forms alike, are not, whatever else they 
may be, works of art. — The Genesis of Art-Form^ xii. 

So f ar as the appearance of forms alone is concemed, there 
is no reason why certain features of the Greek style should 
not accompany certain of the Gothic. To use them to- 
gether wotdd not violate in the least the fundamental prin- 
cipie of art, that Uke forms should be put together. At 
the same time, to do so would cause art to assodate features 
that have come to be clearly dissociated in the mind. For 
this reason, it is possible that, as long as the world lasts, 
no artist can mix them extensively without suggesting to 
some an amount of incongruity whoUy inconsistent with 
those effects of uniiy invariably present in arts of the hJghest 
character. — Idem, ix. 

Under all the arts are certain prindples that successful 
products need to exemplify. As applied to building, for 
mstance, it is not because the Gotihic artist did not mix 
horizontal with arched coverings for windows that it should 
not be done to-day. Our artists should be actuated by a 
bigher motive than imitation. What they should avoid 
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is a violation of the principie exemplified by the Gothic 
builders, which principie is to put, wherever it is possible, 
Uke with like. It was pointed out in Chapter AVII of 
"The Genesis of Ârt-Porm" that in strict aocordance 
with this principie, as it is applied in all the other arts, 
there might be a Intimate style in which, from the lower 
storey up, the acuteness of the arches in each storey would 
be gradually increased; also, that in these days of easy 
and extensive methods of transportation, there might be 
a legitimate style, in which, through the use of stones or 
of other materials of different hues, the effects of con- 
trast in coloring cottld be produced, even on exteriors. — 
PaifUingf Scvlpture, and ArchiUcture as RepresenkUive Arts^ 

XXI. 

The use of color enters largely into effects in painting, 
and mudi imitation of natural forms characterizes both 
painting and sculpture. Neither fact is true of architec- 
ture. Its effects are often confined to those of forms alone. 
This makes these of supreme importance. Its forms, 
moreover, are originated by the artist. This makes it 
easy to have them such as interfere with what may be called 
the natural requirements of art. Por both reasons, the 
architect needs to be exceedingly careful in his work. Â 
painter has but to copy a tree as he sees it in nature, and 
every part of it will be consonant. ^ The leaves or branches 
will differ in size and shape and, in the autumn, at least, 
differ sufficiently in color to suggest differences in combina- 
tion and material. But, comparinţ^ leaf with leaf and 
branch with branch, the same prinaple of formation will 
so manifest itself in every part of the tree that no one who 
sees it can doubt that each belongs to the same organism. Â 
building should appear to be as much a unity in this sense 
as a tree. Exact repetition of the same forms, as already 
explained, would always make it seem thus. But, in archi- 
tecture, exact repetition is not always possible; nor even, if 
we wish to produce thoroughly natural effects, desirable. 
The method that is both possible and desirable is consonance. 
A moment's reâection will reveal, too, that there are certain 
very simple devices of arrangement which necessarily secure 
this effect. It ought to reveal, also, that the effect is im- 
portant enough to make even a child notice the defects ia 
cases in whidi it is neglected. — The Genesis oj Ar^Form^ 

XV. 
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ART. 

Naiure mode kuman, or nature re-made by tke human 
tnind, is, of course» a very broad defînition of art — one that 
scarcely begins to suggest aH that is needed for a full under- 
standing of the subject. But it is one that all can accept, 
and therefore it will serve as a starting-point for what is 
to follow. — Ah in Theory, i. 

ART, iBSTHETIC (see alsO iCSTHETICS, MEANING OF). 

iEsthetic Ârt is the use of natural forms that seem beau- 
tiful for the expression of human thoughts and emotions; or, 
as we may say, it is natural beauty adapted to the formu- 
lation of human sentiment. — Notes Taken in a Lecture. 

iEsthetic art, when possessed of the finest and highest 
qualities, from its first conception in the mind to its last 
constructive touch in the product, is a result of a man's 
imagination giving audible or visible embodiment to his 
thoughts or emotions by representing them in a form trace- 
able to material or human nattu-e, which form attracts him 
on account of its beauty, and is selected and elaborated 
by him into an artistic product in accordance with the 
imaginative exerdse of comparison or of assodation, modi- 
fied, when necessary, so as to meet the requirements of 
f actors which can be compared or associated in only a parţial 
degree. — The Essentials of jEsihetics, xviii. 

ART AND BEAUTY (see cUsO NATURE, TRUTH TO). 

Of course the word art may be broadly ascribed to any- 
thing that is made, espedally by way of imitation; and, 
therefore, the term artistic may properly designate any 
product of this kind. But the word has also a more Umited 
xneaning, — ^the mecming that we all recognize when found 
în the terms the fine arts, or Ies beaux arts. When this is 
its meaning, the objects that art imitates must be, pre- 
dominatly at least, beautiful, and the product itself must 
introduce ugliness, or its concomitant, impurity, only 
subordinately; — ^by way, so to speak, of contrast, by way 
of shading that oflEsets brightness. A good deal that is 
true to life is not true to the beautiful in l5e; and, therefore, 
contrary to the opinion of these writers, is philosophically 
out of place in the highest art. Of course, this principie, 
if applied, would rule out of the highest rank a number of 
our modem plays — some of those by Ibsen, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann, and d'Annunzio. If so, they ought to be 
ruled out. The principie is one that no one who thinks 
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oorrectly can faîl to accept; and, as proved by the survîval 
of interest in Greek art, it is the only principie that all 
people, at all times, can be expected to accept. — Essay on 
Art and Morals^ 

In the preceding chapter an endeavor was made to show 
that art of the highest or finest quality involves three 
things: ârst, a reproduction of the phenomena of nature, 
espeoally of its sights and sounds; second, an expression of 
the thoughts and emotions of the artist; and, third, an 
embodiment of both these other features in an externai 
product like a symphony, a poem, a painting, a statue, a 
building. The question now arises whether we should not 
make further limitations with reference to the sights or 
sounds of nature with which the highest art has to deal. 
. . . The question . . . suggests that when a man not for 
a useful but, ... for an aesthetic end, reproduces these, 
he must do so mainly because something about them has 
instructed, attracted, and, as we say, chaxmed him. There 
is one word which we are accustomed to apply to any form, 
whether of sight or of sound that attracts and charms us. 
It is the word beautiful. . . . It seems to be conceded that 
arts of the highest class should reproduce mainly, at least, 
and some seem to think solely, such phenomena of nature 
as are beautiful. — Essentials of JEsihelics, 11. 

It is only when an effect, whether appealing to the ear 
or eye, exerts a subtle charm upon the mind and spirit that 
it influences a man su£5ciently to cause him to deşire to 
reproduce it. But what is it that exerts this subtle charm 
upon the mind and spirit? It must be something, of course, 
connected with the appearance or form; for it is this, pre- 
sumably, which is imitated. But charm exerted by appear- 
ance or form is due, as a rule, to that which men ordinarily 
assodate with the term beauiy. . . . "The beautiful arts," 
"the fine arts," **lhe arts," as we term them, are those in 
which a man gives expression to the excess within him of 
mental and spiritual, or, as we may say, intellectual and 
emoţional vitality through a representation of effects 
exerting that subtle charm which, as a rule, is traceable 
only to appearances having what is called beauty. — Art in 
Tkeory, viii. 

Pacts do not confirm any theory to the effect that all 
the features chosen for art should be beautiful. The most 
that can be said is that in the main they should be so; 
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and that those which are not so should be introduced only 
in order, by way of contrast, to enhance the beauty of 
others with which they are combined. — Idem, x. 

Ârty as a product of the imagination, always involyes 
more or less use of imagery, as in the imitations of painting 
and sculptnre, and the figtires of speech in poetry, to say 
nothing of more subtle representings in music and archîtec- 
ture. This fact renders it possible often for the artist to 
introduce beauty into his treatment of subjects which, in 
themselves, are not beautiful. We see this iUustrated often 
in the colors or carvings of pictures, statues, or buildings, 
and in the similes and metaphors of poems« Notice the 
foUowing reference to hostiie footsteps heard through the 
darkness of a midnight tempest in a jungle: 

There seems human rhythm in this hdL 
What hot pursuit is it oomes buraing through 
These craclding branches? — Tk€ AtUc God. 

Ând this description of the approach of a threatening 
storm: 

It came like a boy who whistles first 
To warn of his forin that shall on us borst. 
As if nature feared to jar the heart 
By joys toc suddenlymade to start. 

-The Last Home Gaikering. 

— NoUs Taken in a Lecture. 

Everybody admits that art is an embodiment of the 
ideal. Whoever heard of an ideal that was not characterized 
by beauty? Everybody admits, too, that art is of benefit 
to individuals or communities in the degree in which it 
cultivates in them ideality. How could it cultivate this, 
where it presented no ideal because no beauty? Of what 
use to humanity could art be, where all that could cause 
it to be of any use whatever was left out of it? — Idem. 

ART AS MENTAL AND SPIRITUAL. 

Art is a form produced by a man, and a man is not yet 
a spirit. He may have spiritual instincts tending, in a 
vague way, toward a recognition and production of the 
beautiful; but, as a man, with a human mind working in a 
consciously raţional way, he knows nothing about form 
except as he may perceive it în the externai world, of the 
appearances of which alone he is consdous. Nor can he 
produce form, except so far as he recombines those factors 
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of it which have already been created for him in this exter- 
nai world. One hears a man talk to himself , and he imi- 
tates the general form of the talk in a lyric. He hears 
men talk together, and he imitates the general effect in a 
drama. He hears them hum, and he imitates the general 
effect in a melody. He looks at scenery and a htiman 
figtire, and he imitates the general effect sn a painting or a 
8tatue. He notices the methods in nature of protection» 
support» and shelter, and he imitates the general effect in 
a building. So far as a man is an artist, f. c, a being who 
works by intellection as well as by inspiration, it is sdways 
nature that fumishes his model. Espedally is this true 
of that which, in art, is beautiful. There is no beauty 
without form« There is no form except in visible or audible 
nature. There is no beauty of form tiiat is not suggestcKi 
in connection with an observation of nature. This appUes 
not only to the general outlines of art-f orm, but to the de- 
taîls of its elaboration — ^to rhsrthm, proportion, tone, color, 
and the harmony of tone and color. AII these, in their 
perfected phases, are developments of certain great laws 
of appearance which have to do with the pleasurable or 
disagreeable effects produced upon the nervous organiza- 
tion of the eye or ear, or, through suggestion, of the mind 
itself. There are many ph3rsical and psychical elements 
which, in certain drcumstances, enter into the requirements 
of beauty; but of all these a man knows with certainty only 
so far as he may study their effects in material nature. 
What then? — Is beauty merely an attribute of matter? — 
a superficial quality? Is Plato wholly wrong? Has the 
idea, the spiritual force which he supposes to be the cause 
of the expression, no influence? Just the contrary may be 
true. But so f ar as the idea appeals to the mind, it can 
become an object of consdous thought only when embodied 
in material nature . • . and any^ one who has f aith in the 
Creative Spirit has f aith to beheve that the arrangements 
of nature are such that a thoughtful mind will not fail to 
find illustrated in them exactly those prindples and laws 
which are suited for one's highest mental and spiritual 
requirements. Art in reprodudng the appearances and 
methods of nature continues and develops their mental 
and spiritual effects. In the lyric, the play, the novei, the 
picture, the statue, — and always in the degree in which 
the imitation of nature is exact, — art widens the experience 
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of men with the same influence upon the mind that would 
be produced by actual ezperience, maldng them wiser» more 
sympathetic, more charitable; in sbort, more humane. . . . 
Ârt is the ezpression of human thought and feeling in 
the terms of nature. This expression is never m«^y com- 
municative, nor merely imitative. It is aiways both. It 
is representative. Ârt embodies truth, not dogmatically 
but imaginatively, and its influence is exerted not by way 
of dictation, but of suggestion. Therefore, art does not, 
cannot, and should not take the place — as Plato seems to 
suppose that it may — of either philosophy, ethics, or the- 
ology. AII these together cannot produce upon conception 
or emotion the cultural eflEects of sesthetics. It is well, 
therefore, to let the latter do its own work, as also to ac- 
knowledge the value of this work when it is done well. — Art 
in Theory, Appendix u. 

ART, BREADTH OF ITS RESOURCES. 

^ Indeed, the resources that may be utilized in art are prac- 
tically infinite. No man can observe so much as to see 
any facts outside the limits of its sphere. No man can 
reflect so much as to arrive at any condusions beyond its 

Eowers of expression. No man can be so much as not to 
^ ave mind and spirit lifted to greater heights through its 
inspiration. — The RepresenUUivc Significance of Form, xiii. 

ART, EXPRESSING THOUGHT THROUGH IMITATION. 

Are there any products which, however materially useful 
they may subsequently prove to be, are, at any rate, not 
planned, primarily, for the purpose of being useful? Of 
course, there is but one answer to this question. Such 
products are plentiful. Moreover, it is one invariable 
characteristic of all of them that in certain features, to a 
certain extent, their appearances are left in the condition 
in which they are found in natiu^. This is the case even 
with factors of a musical melody. The composer accepts 
the different elements of movement and pitch as they come 
to him, rendering them more useful not even by adding to 
them articulation. Much more is the same fact evident 
in poetry, the imitative, figurative, or descriptive Uuiguage 
of which is recogmzed to be successful accordîng to the 
degree of fidelity with which it recalls the sights of nature. 
So too with the products of painting, sculpttu^, and of the 
ornamental parts, at least, of architecture. Were forms 
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in these arts — and in principie the statement is appiicable 
to the arts of sound also — shaped or combined, as are most 
implements and machines, into appearances whollyunnatu- 
ral, they would necessarily suggest a material end intended to 
be accomplished by them. But this they do not suggest, 
for the very reason that thelr appearances are not changed 
trom those that are presented in nature. Here then we 
come upon a clear point of agreement between the arts that 
are the most finely and distinctively forms of nature, and 
those that are the most finely and distinctively human. 
There is an indissoluble connection between emplo3dng in a 
product the appearances of nature and having it in a con- 
dition in which it will pre-eminently direct attention to the 
f act that it is used for the sole purpose of giving expression 
to thought or feeling. An urtificudly shaped machine or 
implement at once suggests the question, " What can it do? " 
But a drawing or carving never suggests this question, but 
rather, "What did the man who made this tlunk about it, 
or of it, that he should have reproduced it?" — Ari in 
Theory, vi, 

ART FOR ART's SAKE. 

Whenever one uses a form either of sound or of sight in 
order through it to express thought or feeling, a natură ten- 
dency of mind causes him af ter a little to b^me interested 
in the form and to developits possibilities for its own sake. 
It is this tendency that leads to all art ; and the f act f umishes 
a d^ree of justification, though not to the extent thatis 
sometimes urged, for the maxim that enjoins interest in 
"art for art's sake, " even if by art, in this sense, be meant 
that merely which has to do with the representation of 
form. The truth of this statement is especially easy to 
recognize as applied to painting and sculpture, partly be- 
cause in them it is so evidently essential to have the forms 
exactly imitative of those of nattu^, and partly becaase, 
before the imitation necessitated can be successful, it so 
evidently requires careful and sdentific study. These 
considerations do not justify a lack of interest in the sig- 
nificance which a form may be made to express; but they 
do necessitate, on the part of all who wish to understand 
the subject, some knowledge, if not of a painter's tech- 
nique, at least of his technical aims. Only in the degree 
in which men have this knowledge, can tjiey estimate a 
painting from an artist's point of view, or have a right to 
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an opinion concerning its workmanship. — Paintingf Scuipa 
ture, and ArchiUch$re as RepresenUUioe Arts^ xvi. 

*'art in thbory," analtsis of thb book. 
(RecapitulaHan.) In the introductory voltime, '' Art in 
Theory , ' an attempt was made to derive a true conoeption of 
the requirements of art from a study of oertain f acts and 
opinions concerning it acknowledged by all, or hdd by 
writers of authority. Guided by these criteria, naiure 
was first distinguished from art, and then the lower arts 
from the higher. It was found that an essential char- 
acteristic of these laiter is what is known as form, but in 
their cases a form produdng always two apparently dif- 
ferent effects, one derived Som an imitation of externai 
phenomena, and the other from a communication of 
thoughts and emotions. The first effect, tending to em- 
phasize the form in itself , was said to be mainly, thougfa 
by no means exdusivety, characteristic of dassic art, and 
the second effect, tencUng to emphasize the significance 
in the form, was said to be mainly diaracteristic of romantic 
art. It was also argued that the emphasizing of either 
of these tendendes, if carried so f ar as to involve aneglect 
of the otiier of them, is fatal to artistic excellence. In 
indicating, then, the conception of artistic aims best tend- 
ing to preserve âie equilibnum between the two tendendes» 
it was pointed out that art ndther imitates nor communi- 
cates in the most practically effective ways. Because aim- 
ing to do both, its diief aim cannot be to do dther the 
one or the other. Art represents natm^ phenomena, 
as one may say, as a means of representing thoughts and 
emotions. Or, to express this differently, art emphasizes 
representation, devdoping and daborating the factors of 
it in nattu^, and the possibilities of it in tiie mind. But 
in doing this, art is using the same means and continuing 
the same modes of expression as those that are attributed 
by men to the creative and divine intelligence. The 
impulse to art, therefore, may be oonsideml creative 
and divine. But as it ndther imitates nor communicates 
in the most usefully effective way, we must trace it less to 
the useful than to the non-useful and so to what in de- 
mentary phases is called the play-impulse. Tlus play- 
impulse, even in dogs and kittens, to say nothing of apes, 
tends to the imitation of that which seems interesting» 
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attractive, and charming in one*s surroundings. The same 

impulse, when ttimed in the direction of art, inasmuch as 

this alwa3rs involves the use of form, tends aLso to imitation. 

But an imitation of that which is interesting, attractive, 

and charming in fonn, especiaUy in form communicating 

to mind and spirit the suggestions of a creative and 

divine impulse, is nothing more nor less than a reproduction 

of what men, when using the term in its highest sense, mean 

by beauty. What is there in beauty, however, that it 

should be uscd by the art-impulse when giving expression to 

the mental and spiritual? A review, which follows, of the 

history of opinion on the subject, reveals that the effects of 

beauty are well-nigh universally attributed — not always 

explicitly but certainly implicitly — in part to form, but in 

part also to significance suggested by the form. In other 

words, the chann exerted by beauty is exerted partly upon 

the senses, because the elements of the form harmonize 

with one another and with the physiological requirements 

of the car or eye, and partly upon the mind, because the 

suggestions of these elements harmonize with psychological 

requirements. The consequent definition reached is, that 

"Beauty is a characteristic of any complex form of varied 

elements, produdng apprehensible unity (i. ^., harmony or 

likeness) of effects (i) upon the motive organs of sensation 

in the ear or eye, or (2) upon the emotive soiu'ces of imagina- 

tion in the mind, or (3) upon both the one and the other." 

There are the best of reasons, therefore, why a creative and 

divine impulse tending to imitation should reproduce beauty, 

the mere existence of which alone may involve that appeal 

to the mental and spiritual nature which is made by what 

we term significance. But we must not forget that in 

art the mind may do more than represent significance as 

a secondary consideration, which would be the case did it 

do so merely because, by way of accident, as it were, a cer- 

tain significance was necessarily suggested by the form 

used. The mind often represents thoughts and emotions 

as a primary consideration, — that is, it decides upon them 

first, and, afterwards, selects the forms through which to 

communicate them. We are obliged, therefore, to know 

something about the ways in which the mind communi- 

cates or represents thoughts or emotions through any 

forms whatever, irrespective of their being characterized 

by beauty. The remainder of the book shows how, at 
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different stages of the inâuence exerted by predsely the 
same externai phenomena, entirely different phases of 
consdous thoughts and emotions are aroused to activity. 
This activity is analyzed into that which primarily is 
instinctive or spontaneous» is reflective or responsive, or 
is a blending of both the others in what may be termed 
the instinctively reflective or the emotive. It is shown that 
for every phase of activity there is only one natural form 
of expression; and that it is this form and no other which, 
when artistically developed, ♦. «., developed with reference 
to beauty, finds appropriate embodiment in one of the 
five arts of Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculpture, or Archi- 
tecture. — Proportion and Hamumy o/ Line and Color ^ xxvi. 

ARTy ITS GENERAL EFFECTTVENBSS. 

Other products of men, products that are not distinc- 
tively works of arts, sometimes have marvellous effects. 
A machine» a galvanic battery, can electrify a body just 
bereft of life into movements for a moment almost deceiv- 
ing the senses into surmising life's retum. But what are 
such effects to those of art? men ask. What else but it 
can put such spirit into matter which never yet had life that 
the vitality can remain forever? — More than this, what 
else can reach outside the forms in which it is embodied, 
and electrify all beings that have souls? And when one 
yields to arts of this kind, the highest homage that can be 
bestowed upon the products of intelligence and sldll, to 
himself , at least, he seems to do so, recognizing not alone 
that the finest and most distinctive qualities of mind have 
been expended on them; not alone that they have issued 
f rom an inteUect exerting all its power, throned in the regal 
right of all its functions; not alone that they have involved 
activities of mind at the sources of the useful and of the 
ornamental arts combined. But he does so, because he 
feels that such activities, when exerdsed conjointly, adjust- 
ing thought to form and form to thought, necessitate, even 
aside from any other consideration, a quality of action that 
is not the same as that manifested by either of these 
activities, when not combined. Gtmpowder and a matdi 
give neither of the two, nor both. No wonder then that 
mental possibilities, united as in art, suggest a force and 
brilliancy different in kind from that exhibited in any other 
sphere. "I teU you," said King Henry VIII. to a noUe- 
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man who had brought him an accusation against the painter 
Holbein, " I teii you, of seven peasants I can make as many 
lords, but of seven lords I cotdd not make one Holbein." — 
Ari in Theory, vii. 

ART, iTs HUMANiziNG EFFECTs (see under culture). 
What a rebuke to the bigotry and the cruelty of the 
Middle Ages are the countless products of the arts of those 
periods, pleading constantly to the eye against the savage 
customs of the times for the sweet but little-practised 
virtues of justice and charity! Within our own century, 
toc, notwithstanding the traditions of sodety, the state, and 
the church, which have often exerted all their powers to up- 
hold and perpetuate slavery, aristocracy, and sectarianism, 
recall how the modem novei chiefly, but assisted largely 
by the modem picttire, has not only changed the whole 
trend of the world's thought with ref erence to these S3rstems, 
but has contributed, more, perhaps, than any other sîngle 
cause, to the practicai reorganization of them, in accordance 
with the dictates of enlightened intelligence. — The Repre- 
senicUive Significance of Form, xi. 

ART, THE CONNECTING LINK BETWEEN SCIENCE AND 

RELiGiON (see ANALOGY IN ART, also ufider culture). 

The moment that thought transcends the sphere possible 
to knowledge, it gets out of the sphere of science. But, 
when it gets out of this, what sphere, so long as it continues 
to advance rationally, does it enter? What sphere but that 
of religion? And think how large a part of htunan experi- 
ence — experience which is not a result of what can strictly 
be termed knowledge — ^is contained in this sphere! Where 
but in it can we find the impulses of consdence, the dic- 
tates of duty, the cravings for sjnnpathy, the aspira- 
tions for excellence, the pursuit of ideals, the sense of 
unworthiness, the deşire for holiness, the feeling of depend- 
ence upon a higher power, and all these together, exer- 
dsed in that which causes men to walk by f aith, and not by 
knowledge? The sphere certainly exists. Granting the 
fact, let us ask what it is that can connect with this 
sphere of faith the sphere of knowledge? Has any method 
yet been found of conducting thought from the material 
to the spiritual according to any process strictly scientific? 
Most certainly not. There comes a place where there is a 
great gulf fixed between the two. Now notice that the one 
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who leads the conceptions of men across this gulf must, lîke 
the great Maşter, never speak to them without a parable — 
1. tf., a parallel, an analogy, a correspondence, a comparison. 
Did you ever think of the fact that, scientifically inter- 
preted, it îs not true that God is a father, or Christ a son of 
God, or an elder brother of Christians, or the latter children 
of Abraham? These are merely forms taken from earthly 
relationships, in order to image spiritual relationships, 
which, except in imagination, could not in any way become 
conceivable. This method of conceiving of condîtions, 
which may be great realities in the mental, ideal, spiritual 
realm, through the representation of them in matOTal form, 
is one of the very first conditions of a religious conception. 
But what is the method? It is the artistic method. Un- 
less this could be used, science would stop at the brink of the 
material with no means of going farther, and religion begin 
at the brink of the spiritual with no means of finding any 
other starting-point. Art differs from both science and 
religion in cultivating imagination instead of knowledge, 
as does the one, and instead of conduct, as does the other. 
But notice, in addition to what has been said of its being 
an aid to science, what an aid to religion is the ar- 
tistic habit of looking upon every form in this material 
world as full of analogies and correspondences, înspîring 
conceptions and ideals spiritual in their nature, which 
need only the impulse of consdence to direct them 
into the manifestation of the spiritual in conduct. This 
habit of mînd is what art, when legitimately developed, 
alway^ produces. It not only necessitates, as applied to 
mere form — ^and in this it differs from religion and resembles 
science — great accuracy in observation, but also, as applied 
to that which the form images — ^and in this it differs from 
science and resembles religion — ^it necessitates the most exact 
and minute f ulfilment of the laws of analogy and correspond- 
ence. These laws, which, because difficult and sometîmes 
impossible to detect, some imagine not to exist, nevertheless 
do exist; and they give, not only to general effects, but 
to every minutest different element of tone, cadence, Kne, 
and color, a different and definite meaning, though often 
greatly modifîed, of course, when an element îs differently 
combined with other elements. — Essay onArt and EduaUian. 

Science has to do mainly with matter, religion with spirit» 
and art with both ; for by matter we mean the externai world 
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and îts appearances, whîch art must represent, and by 
spirit we mean the internai world of thoughts and emotions, 
which also art must represent. The foundations of art, 
therefore, rest in the realms both of sdence and of religion; 
and îts superstructure is the bridge between them. Nor 
can you get from the one to the other, or enjoy the whole 
of the territory in which humanity was made to live, with- 
out using the bridge. Matter and spirit are like water and 
steam. They are separate in reality: we join them in 
conception. So with science and religion, and the concep- 
tion which brings both into harmonious union is a normal 
development of only art. — Idem, 

A religîous conception cannot become artistic until 
imagination has presented it in a form which manifests an 
obsCTvation of externai appearances and an information 
with reference to them as accurate, in some regards, as are 
those of science. Nor can a scientific conception become 
artistic before imagination has haloed it about with sugges- 
tions as inspired, in some regards, as are those of religion. — 
The RepresenUUive Significance of Form, vi. 

ART V5. NATURE. 

In the degree in which significance is thus introduced 
into a paintingy it necessarily calls attention to something 
that could not be suggested by the objects if depicted 
merdy as they exist in nature. This something is an efîect 
of rearrangement in accordance with a mental purpose. 
The objects as reproduced in art are thus made representa- 
tive of the artist, of man; and, therefore, it is that, in a true 
sense, the result may be said to belong to the htunanities. 
K we could imagine a picture in which the imitation was so 
accurate that no one could teii the difference between it 
and nature, we should have a result that, on the surface 
would not reveal itself to be the product of a man. The 
effect would be indistinguishable from that of nature. 
But art is different from nature; and, interesting and desir- 
able as is success în imitation, clever deception is not 
synonymous with artistic skill. It must not be forgotten 
tiat, beyond imitation, and not at all interfering with it, 
something else needs to be superimposed before the art- 
product can be crowned with that which is indicative of îts 
having a right to the highest rank. — Painting, Sculpture^ 
and Architecture as RepresenUitive Arts^ xiv. 
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ARTISTIC BASED UPON NATURAL REQUIREMENTS. 

It is not meant to be maintained here that all architects 
who first used the dome or pointed spire, or windows 
with rotind or pointed arches, did so becatise they had 
personally seen among savage tribes similar constructions, 
which they consdously imitated. The same cause that, 
among the savages, would operate to make those using 
cheap material btiild with a round or pointed arch, would 
operate also among those using costly material. All that 
it is intended to maintain, is, that these several forms are 
first adopted in order to meet certain requirements of 
nature; and afterwards are imitated and omamentally 
developed in order to meet artistic requirements. — Idem^ 

XX. 

ARTISTIC CONCEPTIONS NECESSITATE FORM. 

A scientific formulation — mathematic or geometric, 
for instance — ^usually indicates the interdependence of the 
conditions for which it stands without conveying the 
slightest conception of their appearances. In the ideality 
which characterizes art, this is not so; the imagination 
conforms the ideas to the outlines of certain known objects, 
events, or experiences. Artistic conceptions are therefore 
necessarily connected in thought with form, t. «., with a 
visible or audible effect which is referred to, or is imitated, 
in order to express them, as, in such cases, they must be 
ex^M-essed, by way of represenUUion. — The RepresenkUive 
Significanu of Form, xii. 

ARTISTIC NATURES (sCC olso SENTIMENT). 

All men have emotion. AU may be strongly moved, and, 
in such drcumstances, the minds of all may be subject to 
that subconsdous action which is one source of imagination. 
But when we try to answer the question, — To what extent 
may one as compared with another be subject to this? we 
find the differences between men almost world-wide. We 
must conclude, therefore, that large numbers are by nature 
exduded from the sphere of action of the artist. They are 
too cautious, too much under the control of consdousness, 
or, as we say, seif -consdousness, to give themselves up to the 
abandon of subconsdous mental activity. It is not only 
great orators who lose themselves in their subjects before 
they become doquent. Sculptors, painters, and musidans 
have a similar experience. "If you think how you are to 
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write,*' said Mozart, "you will never write anjrthing worth 
hearing. I write be^use I cannot help it." Viewed in this 
Ught, we may trace to the power that Shakespeare and 
Goethe had of objectif ying and 80 of forgetting themselves, 
not only the effects but tibe causes also of their greatness. 
It piiglit be almost said that faith in the restdts of that 
wbich is beyond the sphere of consdousness enables one to 
reach the aesthetic paradise no less than the heavenly. 
Especially in these intensely practicai times of factories 
and fumaces, what but the ability to preserve one's rela- 
tionship with something hidden, with some ideal that 
cannot be smelt or touched, with something real though in 
realms of mystery, — ^what but this can keep the soul in a 
region where results of art are possible? And if some by 
nature be excluded &om the sphere of action of the artist, 
it must be equally true that some by nature are included 
în it. And, now and then, their products may evince this 
f act. Prom the realm of their nativity they can be banished 
whoUy neither by the deadening effects of practicai life, 
nor by the lack of the quickening influences of ssthetic 
education. — Idem, xiii. 

ARTISTIC VS. SCIENTIFIC MENTAL ACTION (sce TEMPERAMENT). 

AU children, because their brains are active, are artistic 
în their tendencies. The very essence of artistic imitation 
îs mimicry; and what child is entirely destitute of this? 
Very nearly all the young pass through a dramatic age, in 
which they flower into poetry; and whether the blossoms 
soon fade or bloom perennially depends mainly upon the 
permanence within them of the characteristics thus mani- 
fested. When men arrive at maturity, the artistic mind, as 
distinguished from the sdentific, continues to form theories 
before it reasons them out, and to imagine truth before it in- 
vestigates. If one naturally of an artistic temperament ever 
can reach results that are sdentific, this term ** scientific" 
cannot be applied to the movements of his mind prepara- 
tory to these. Instead of advandng step by step toward 
his end, he first jumps to his condudons, and then tums 
backward to discover the intervening steps. Very difficult, 
too, as a rule, is his task in bringing these to the light. 
Through the mist-hung marshes which the wings of his 
ims^ination have borne him across, he must fiounder on 
foot, piddng his pathway painfuUy until he reach bis 
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starting-point. Yet if he do not do this, his own explana- 
tions of what he has accomplished will be more apt to entitle 
him to rank as a visionary among idealists than as a gtiide 
among practicai thinkers. Notice, nevertheless, that the 
method of mental action just described is that which is most 
allied to the method which the world usually attributes to 
genius. A genius perceives a specific effect in nature, 
and stirmises thence a truth or principie which is generic. 
Newton is said to have surmised the law of gravitation 
from the sight of a single apple falling from a tree; and 
almost every one who has invented any kind of a machine 
has conceived of it as a whole before he has tried to construct 
its separate parts. As everywhere else, therefore, the 
difference indicated here between the artistic and the 
sdentific mind is one of degree and not of kind. The artist 
works almost exclusîvely according to the method just 
indicated ; so the world supposes that he must be a genius 
necessarily. The scientific man has very much to do be- 
sides surmising and inventing; so the world confines the 
title genius to the few scientific minds pre-eminent in doing 
these latter. — Idem, xiii. 

ARTISTS* LOVE FOR THEIR OWN PRODUCTS. 

The story of Pygmalion who fell in Iove with his own 
statue of Galatea is merely an artistic embodiment of the 
conception of the naturally emotive susceptibility of the 
true artist. It is doubtful if one of these ever lived who 
lacked the tendency developed in the tale. It is doubtful 
if one without the capadty for falling thoroughly în Iove 
with his own product could ever be an artist. God made 
men, as we are told, in His own image, and the hîghest manli- 
ness results when His spirit becomes incarnated in them. So 
the artist forms art in his own image; his works reflect his 
thought or feeling; and the highest excellence follows only 
in the degree in which his soul has foimd complete embodi- 
ment in them. — Idem, xiii. 

ARTISTS NEED BREADTH OF CULTURE. 

The hîghest result, as art is, of human inteUigence and 
skiU, it cannot be produced when only part of the highest 
possibiUties of manhood are engaged upon it. It needs all 
the resources that a man can command, as well as all the 
facility that he can acquire through the education that 
enables him to command them. — Idem^ xv. 
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ARTISTS, SOME SUCH BY NATURE. 

Every art is developed by making a study o£ methods 
saturai to excepţional men who, because they take to them 
naturally, do not need to cultivate them. — Essay on Art and 
Logical Fortn. 

ARTISTS, THEIR STUDY OF NATURE. 

Who does not acknowledge that one characteristic of all 
great artists, especially of those who are leaders in their arts, 
is the faithful study that they give to nature. We may not 
admire the social customs of ancient Greece that allowed 
its sculptors frequent opportunities to observe the un- 
dothed forms of both the sexes; we may shrink from 
believing the story of a Guido murdering his model in 
order to prepare for a picture of the crucifixion; or of a 
David coolly sketching the faces of his own friends when 
put to death amid the horrors of the French Revolution; 
yet, in all these cases, there is an artistic lesson accom- 
pan3âng the moral waming. It was not in vain that 
Morland's easel was constantly surrounded by representa- 
tives of the lower classes; that Hogarth always had his 
pendl with him on the streets and in the coffee-houses; 
or that, moming after moming, Corot's canvas caught its 
colors long before the eastem sky grew bright with sunlight. 
Or, if we tiun to Uterature, it is not an insignificant fact 
that Shakespeare and his contemporaries, who gave form 
to the modem drama, as well as Goethe, who records in 
his Wahrheit und Dichtung the way in which he spent his 
youth in Prankfort and his age in Weimar, were for years 
the assodates both of the audiences and actors in dty 
theatres; or that Fidding, who gave form to the modern 
novei, was the justice of a police court. High art is dis- 
tinctively a form of nature — a form that is this in the sense 
of being perceptible in nature, or at least directly suggested 
by it. — Art in Theory, 11. 

ARTISTS VS. ARTISANS. 

It is wellnigh tmiversally recognized that the poet is not 
a reporter, nor the painter a photographer, nor any artist 
at aU entitled to the name, a mere cop)dst. Por this reason 
it îs fdt that while, in the main, he is a careful observer of 
outward appearances, he, too, as well as the workman in 
so-called useful art, must have ability to penetrate in some 
way to something tmderl3âng these; that pathos in ballads, 
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passion in dramas, groupings on canvas, attitudes in marble, 
arches in cathedrals, cannot be produced so as to have 
an3rthing approximating an artistic effect — be produced 
so as to cause fonns to fulfil both ph3rsical and mental laws, 
—it their authors have either studied the sounds and sights 
o£ nattire to the exdusion o£ its operations, — under which 
term may be induded its effects upon thought and feeling 
as well as upon matter, — or have studied the latter to the 
exdusion of the former. Men name the producer of the 
highest aesthetic results an artist. By this term they dis- 
tingtiish him from one whose skiU exhibits a more parţial 
exerdse of hîs various possibilities, whom they term, if his 
products repeat merdy the appearances of nature, an 
artisan; if they repeat merely its operations, a mechanic. 
The highest cesthetic art must do both. — Idem, ii. 

ARTISTS VS. SEERS (seC olsO RELIGION VS. ART). 

In general, it may be said that most men's conception of a 
distinctivdy religious teacher, to say nothing of a prophet, 
exdudes anything supposed to caii particular attention 
to his own consdous intellection, or even to his own intel- 
lect. He may possess, and add to his influence by possess- 
ing, accuracy of observation, breadth of information, and 
bnlliancy of style, but it is felt that the value of his work 
does not depend mainly upon them. He is supposed to be 
guided to his utterance by an agency above him, which can, 
occasionally , make the words of an ignorant fisherman or a 
weak child as enlightening and upUfting as those coming 
from the lips of the most leamed sdiolar and skilf ui advocate. 

Notice, however, that just the opposite is true in the 
case of art. For success in it, accuracy of observation 
is essential, because the artist derives from nature not 
only his suggestions, but the very form of the image which 
he must use in indicating them. So with reference to 
breadth of information. When the results of subconsdous 
mental action must be represented through the results of 
consdous observation, information obtained through this 
latter is indispensahls. Again, too, because supposed, in a 
degree not true of a religious leader, to work out his concep- 
tions according to consdous mental methods, it is fdt that 
the artist must have more than a usual amount of mental 
ability. In fact, it is felt that there is, and should be, an 
îmmense difference between the motive underlying the 
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effect produced by the preacher and by the actor. The 
actor we admire, as we do every artist, on account of a 
maiiif estation of acquired facility in holding the mirror of 
the subconscious as also of the consdous mind up to nature 
so that each mind shall work with apparent spontaneity 
as regards both impression and expression; and no matter 
how much he may reveal of the results of subconscious 
action, he is either supposed to have attained these results 
through lofty flights of his own self-impelled imagination, 
or else, if presumed to have received them predsely as 
prophets receive religious truth, to have rendered them 
eflfective through acquired skill, by means of which he has 
been enabled to give them form. — The RepresenUUive 
Significance of Form^ vii. 

A&TS, THE, ARE ATTRIBUTABLE TO DIFFERENT EFFECTS UPON 

THE MIND. 

As related to the processes of representative art, the mind 
or the imagination, which is the faculty of the mind princi- 
pally engaged in the work, acts, as it were, like a mirror. At 
different stages, as the trains of inâuence pass by, it flashes 
back that which necessarily takes a form analogous either 
to music, poetry (oratory), painting, sculpture, or archi- 
tecture. We shall find, in ^ort, that all these arts are 
elaborations of instinctive modes of expression which, in 
certain circtunstances, the mind is forced to adopt, all 
representative art being, as Opie sa}^ of painting in the first 
of his " Lectures " upon that subject, ** a language that must 
exist, in some greater or less degree, whenever the human in- 
tellect approaches a certain, and that by no means elevated, 
standard." — Art in Theory, xvi. 

ARTS, THE, AS INFLUENCED BY BOTH NATURE AND MIND. 

Let us represent the contents of the mind by the floating 
but, except for outside influence, stationary ice in some bay 
or inlet, and at the same time represent that which flows 
înto the mind by the waves and currents entering this 
bay or inlet from an ocean. Let us observe what is the 
natural order of development of the relations sustained 
between the waters thus forced inward and the ice. Is 
it not something like this? — At the point nearest the ocean, 
the waves sweeping over the ice break off and bear up and 
down small portions of it, but with such force that the ice 
forms but an insignificant, perhaps an indistinguishable. 
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part of the effect of the waves as a whole. This is the condi* 
tion corresponding to that of music. A little f arther inward, 
the floating ice covers the waves. We see mainly the ice, 
but it is moving, and its movement indicates that of the 
water under it. This is the condition found in poetry. 
Still farther inward, the portions of broken ice, crowded 
together by the force of the waves, begin to offer mani- 
fest resistance. Up to this point one could hardly dis- 
tingtiish from a distance the ice from the waves. Here it 
becomes ahnost impossible to confound the two; for at 
one place the weight on the surface is seen crushing down 
the surf , and at another the surf is seen breaking through 
and above the surface. This is the state of things in 
painting and sculpture. Last of all, at places nearest the 
shore, the force of the waves seems to be crushed out com- 
pletely, yet the eflfects produced by them are abundantly 
apparent in the great moveless heaps of ice resting against 
the water-line. This represents the condition in archi- 
tecture. Let us now notice whether this order of develop- 
ment in the relations existing between the influence from 
without and the possessions within the mind has any basis 
in facts; first in physîcal facts, afterwards in mental facts. 
To begin with, are there any physical facts which justify 
us in comparing the action of outer effects upon the mind 
to that of waves upon something stationary; and if so, is 
there any reason why these waves, at their greatest, can be 
represented in music, and, at their least, in architecture? 
To both these questions we can give an aflSrmative answer. 
Physidsts teii us that the acoustic nerve is surrounded by 
a fluid back of the dnmi of the ear; also that the optic 
nerve îs surrounded by a corresponding humor back of 
the crystalline lens of the eye. They teii us that when- 
ever sounds or sights reach intelligence, they are conveyed 
to it because, as a fact, these nerves are physically shaken 
through the influence of waves from without which strike 
the ear drum or the crystalline lens. So much for the 
first question; now for the second. Physidsts teii us 
also that the waves vibrating to shake the acoustic nerve 
are so large that, at the least, about sixteen of them, and 
at the most, about forty thousand, can move in a second 
of time; but that, on the other hand, the waves shaking 
the retina are so minute that, at the least, about four hun- 
dred and eighty-three trillions, and, at the most, seven 
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hundred and twenty-seven trillions, can move în a second. 
These assertions indicate that the sensation of being most 
shaken, shaken by the largest waves, or when the influence 
has most f orce, can be represented or communicated better — 
and any nervous mother with half a dozen small boys will 
confirm the statement from her own experience — ^through 
sound than through sight. Whether we consider quantity 
or quality, there is more of sound represented in music 
than in poetry. By consequence, of the two arts, the 
former represents better the first effect of a motive per se; 
i. e., the most powerful, the least exhausted effect of any 
infiuence from without, considered merely as an influence. 
Oratory appeals to sight as well as to hearing. For this 
reason it represents a later effect than poetry. Of those 
arts which, because they appeal to sight alone, represent 
effects in sight still later than oratory, painting evidently 
comes first. It uses more brilliancy and variety of color, 
necessitating larger vibrations — the largest of all, for in- 
stance, producing extreme red — and also greater dependence 
upon everything conditioned directly by influence of this 
kind than does either sculpture or architecture. — Essentials 
of jEstheiicSf ix. 

In its lack of the imitative element, and therefore in 
having forms that recall nature more by way of association 
than of comparison, architecture resembles music. Madame 
de Staâl termed it "frozen music"; and with our present 
view of the subject, we may perceive the appropriateness 
of her metaphor. In music, the influence coming from 
without moves so rapidly and freely that, as contrasted 
with it, the mind is hardly conscious of its own ideas. In 
architecture, on the contrary, this influence seems so slight 
that of it the mind is hardly conscious. That which flows 
in the one art may be said to be congealed in the other, and 
the artistic representation of each state of consdousness 
evinces this. The meditmi of music moves; that of archi- 
tecture stands. Because of the lack of balance in both 
arts between the consdousness of the influence from without 
and that of the ideas within, the connection between influ- 
ence and ideas is not, in either art, always apparent. Many, 
in fact, fancy thUt music represents no ideas, and architec- 
ture no influences derived from the forms of nature. But 
the truth is that, without both arts, the representations of 
the different phases of consdousness, developing, one after 
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another, as has been shown, would be incomplete. The 
two arts are expressive respectively of the two extremes of 
this, — of those misty border lands of apprehension where 
externai influence appears and where it disappears. Be- 
tween these two extremes, the motive from without and the 
ideas within are more evenly balanced. The effect in the 
intellect (inter and lego), as jointly influenced by both, leads, 
when the consdousness of the influence &om without 
exerted upon the emotions is the stronger, to comparison, 
tending, as in poetry and oratory, to identif)âng the two; 
and, when the consdousness of the ideas within, deUber- 
ately modif)dng by reflection the influence from without, 
is the stronger, to comparison also, but with more reaUza- 
tion of a contrast between the two, as is the case in land- 
scape gardening, painting, and sculpture. Taken together, 
the arts that have been mentioned represent every possible 
effect produced in the mind as emotions, intellect, and will 
successively recdve and modify the influence that the audi- 
ble or visible forms of nature exert upon it. The expres- 
sional series is complete all the way from where, in music, we 
he«d the roaring of the waves of influence as they dash upon 
apprehension, to where, in architecttire, we perceive the 
spray that congeals in fairy shapes above the place where 
their force has been spent. — Art in Theory, xix. 

In the moods represented in music and poetry, the in- 
fluence trotn without is recognized in consdousness mainly 
because the thoughts move with it. This movement, there- 
fore, is appropriately represented in musical tones and poetic 
words that foUow one another in time. In the moods rep- 
resented in painting, sculpture, and architecture, however, 
the mind is prompted to concdve of the influence as sepa- 
rate and different from the ideas; frequently, indeed, as of- 
fering a contrast to them. The influence from without is 
recognized in consdousness mainly because, as contrasted 
with the influence, the thoughts are relatively, though not 
absolutely, stationary. Consider now how these facts 
must be represented. If one wish to give expression to a 
consdousness of an externai source of influence which is 
separate and different from the ideas within his mind, he 
can do this effectively only through usin^ an externai me- 
dium which alone is dearly separate and different from them. 
Âgain, a contrast is alwajrs revealed most dearly when ob- 
jects are viewed not one at a time, but two or more at a time. 
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If one wish, therefore, to represent a consdousness of con- 
trast, espedally in connection with that of a continuation of 
a difference between the externai world and bis own ideas of 
ît, he can best do this through using a medium that presents 
objects not in succession, like the words of a poem, but side 
by side in space like the forms on the canvas of a picture. 
And if he wish, again, to represent the fact that his own 
ideas, though affected by the influence, are not swept away 
or onward by it; but that whatever effects are produced are 
confined to suggestions prompted by the objects in nature 
that continue to stand immediately before him, he can best 
represent this fact too through using a medium that wiU stay 
thought Uke a scene rather than hurry it on like a story. — 
Idem, XIX. 

ASSOCIATION, AS AN ART MBTHOD (seC olsO COHPARISON). 

Assodation and comparison, however, as has been pointed 
out in former essa3rs of this series, are in all cases very dosely 
allied, and sometimes are practically inseparable. Assoda- 
tion is based upon suggested likeness m the underl3dng 
prindple exempUfied in two things which are apparently 
different. Comparison is based upon apparent likeness in 
the things themselves. Whether, as a fact, we connect 
them by way of assodation or of comparison, depends 
partly upon our point of view, and partly upon the degree of 
externai similarity between them. Sometimes we associaie 
things that are different in specific details, because they are 
connected with some identical general effect. Thus we 
assodate the moon and the stars, because both are con- 
nected with the general effect of the night-time; or hens and 
turke3rs, because both are connected with the general 
effect of a bam-yard. Yet while this is true, observe also 
that, in case we be thinking of the heavenly bodies, we can 
also compare the moon and stars, because, from that point 
of view, we can find many regards in which in specific 
details the two are alike, and so, in case we be thinking of 
fowls, we can compare hens and turke3rs. Again, in case 
a Greek column supporting a heavy entablature be percdved 
to be like a Gothic column supporting a heavy ardi, in one 
regard alone, namely, in bdng large in size, then we can 
say that the one column suggests the other by way of 
associalion. But in case the Greek column be percdvcKl to 
be like another Greek column in most regards or in many 
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regards, then we can say that the one definitely recalls the 
other by way o£ comparison. Moreover, in case we have 
leamed that the Greek column is large in order to hold up a 
heavy weight, then we can infer that the Gothic coltunn is 
large in order to do the same thing; and we may say that 
the latter, by way o£ associcUian, represents the same general 
idea, or conception, of strength in support which we have 
originally derived from the former. But if the latter column 
as well as the former be Greek, that is, if both columns 
manifest the same details of appearance, then we may say 
that the latter not only represents the same idea or concep- 
tion of strength in support as does the former, but that it 
does this by way of comparison as well as of association. — 
Painling, Sculpture, and Architecture as RepresenUUive Arls^ i. 

BALUSTRADE, REPRESBNTING A FLAT ROOF. 

What does a balustrade as thus indicated represent? 
What is it for? What but to keep people from falling over? 
But if they need to be kept from this, they must be expected 
to walk on the roof behind the balustrade. But how could 
they walk on a roof unless it were flat? A few questions 
like this will lead to the inference that a balustrade neces- 
sarily represents a flat roof. Now, if we compare with this 
inference, the fact that this sort of omamentation is recog- 
nized by almost everybody as, on the whole, the most 
satisfactory for a wall supporting a flat roof, we shall have 
obtained at least one proof that when by consdous design 
or unconscious accident the architect faithfuUy represents 
actual conditions, he does exactly what will fulfil the artistic 
conceptions of the majority of people. — Idem, xix. 

BEAUTIFUL, THE, VS. THE ARTISTIC (sce ART AND BEAUTY). 

The artistic may result from any isolated proof of aafts- 
manship. Not so with the beautiful. It is general in its 
effects, and these transcend those of the craftsman. The 
light that it possesses is like that of a halo. It illumines 
ever5rthing of which it forms a part, its influence on the 
mind extending to the whole mental environment, giving 
suggestions to imagination, stimulus to aspiration, and fiU- 
ing every allied department and recess of energy with that 
subtle force which men attribute to inspiration. It is 
merely in accordance with a law of nature, therefore, that, 
as a fact, all such statues, pictures, poems, buildings of past 
ages as are universally considered to be great conform to 
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the laws of ethks almost as fiilly as to the laws of aesthetics, 
— in other words, that oue test of greatness in art has always 
been its influence upon morals. — Essay on Ari and Morah. 

BEAUTIFUL, THE, VS. THE USEFUL IN ARTS. 

The question, as applied to sights or sounds, suggests 
at once that when a man, not for a useful but, ... for an 
sesthetic end, reproduces these, he must do so mainlv 
because something about them has interested, attracted, 
and, as we say, charmed him. There is one word that we 
are accustomed to apply to any form, whether of sîght or of 
sound, that attracts and channs us. It is the word beautiful 
. . . To-day, everjrwhere, it seems to be conceded that 
arts of the hîghest class should reproduce maînly, at least, 
and some seem to think solely, such phenomena of nature 
as are beautiful. . . . For a suSident reason then did the 
Abbâ Du Bosin 17 19, in his **Reflexions critique sur la 
Po&ie et la Peinture," first apply to the arts the term 
"Les Beaux Arts." — The Essentials of ^thetics, n. 

BEAUTIFtJL VS, POPULAR STYLE. 

And people caii, and most of them think, the prevailing 
style beautiful, merely because it happens to be current and 
popular. They are so constituted that, consciously or 
unconsdously, they are unable to resist the tide that, ap- 
parently, îs bearîng along every one else. When the same 
tendendes appear in art it strikes me that the critic who 
is of value to the world is the man who, in case public opin- 
ion be setting in the wrong direction, is able to resist it, is 
able to look beneath the surface, analyze the effects, detect 
the errors, put together his conclusions, and have indepen- 
dence enough to express them. When the current theory is 
riding straight toward the brink, he is the man who fore- 
sees the danger, screws down the brakes, and tums the 
steeds the other way — ^not the sentimentalist irresponsibly 
swept into folly by the fury of the crowd, or the demagog 
whooping its shibboleth to the echo, because, forsooth, 
he must be popular. — Essay on Art and Education. 

BEAUTY AND ANALOGY IN ART (see ălso ANALOGY). 

Our standards of beauty, conceming which the reader may 
consult Chapters X. to XIV. of '* Art in Theory," are derived 
primarily from certain forms of nature, which, because 
attractive and charming in themselves, cause men to like 
to look at them and to think a1x)ut them. Accordingly, 
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if a man wish to produce forms of art which men will like 
to look at and to think about, it is merely a dictate of 
policy, and, if he be an artist, it is generally a dictate of 
preference, for him to select these forms for his models; 
and in the degree in which he reproduces them, or anveffects 
analogous to theirs, his product will have beauty. What is 
to prevent his selecting them because, viewed in one aspect, 
they are beautiful; and yet also selecting them because, 
viewed in another aspect, they, as well as all other natural 
forms, are analogical? Certainly there is no conflict be- 
tween the conception that beauty is of paramount sesthetic 
importance, and the conception that the effects obtained 
through the use of beauty should be analogicaL — The 
RepresenkUive Significance of Form, xii. 

BEAUTT, ATTRIBUTED TO BOTH FORM AND SIGNIFICANCB. 

Let us recall a woman, in prominent position, of great 
beauty of form and excellence of character, a woman with 
the reputation, say, of Queen Louise of Prussia, the mother 
of the first Emperor William. Here was one whose form 
and face were of such a nature that, owing solely to their 
effects upon the organs of sight, they wotdd cause almost 
any obscrver of ordinary taste, however ignorant of whom 
or of what she was, to declare her to be beautiful. But, 
behind and above the attractions of her mere appearance, 
she had such a character, such mental and sympathetic 
traits, that none of her own family, intimately acquainted 
with these, would have been willing to admit that she was 
beautiful to others in as deep and spiritual a sense as to 
themselves. But to what would their unwillingness to 
admit this be owing, except to a subtle belief in a phase of 
beauty dependent upon effects exerted not upon physîcal 
organs, but upon mind and soul? Ât the same time, had 
one of their number been blind, all the others would have 
regretted the impossibility of this one's recognizing her 
beauty as they did. But to what would this feeling be 
owing, except to an inward conviction that beauty is a 
result of effects coming from form as well as from character; 
and, not only this, but also from both of them when com- 
bined. — Ari in Theory^ xii. 

This combination of mental effects with those of form 
can be recognized more dearly in connection with poetry. 
In this art, besides the beauty which is due to phraseology. 
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as manifested in the choice and sequence of words, and in 
various developments of assonance, alliteration, rhythm, 
and rhyme, everybody acknowledges that there is also a 
beauty dependent upon the thought, the proof of which is 
that this beauty is fx^uently as great in prose as in poetry. 
But from what does this beauty spring? Clearly and un- 
mistakably from a combination of the effects of recoUection, 
association, and suggestion, assuming concrete form in the 
imagination; in other words, from the harmonious effects 
of many diSerent forms, some coming from without and 
some from within the mind, some perceptible to sight or 
recalled by memory as once perceptible to sight, and some, 
according to the laws of the mind, merely conjured by f ancy. 
As a rule, too, the wider apart the spheres are from which 
these eflEects are derived, introducing that which îs un- 
expected and surprising, the more striking is the beauty 
resulting from their combination, as where those that are 
extrem^y material are united to those that are extremely 
mental, e. £., 

StiU as a slave before his lord, 

The ocean hath no blast; 
Hia great bright eye most silently 

Up to the moon is cast. 

The Ancient Mariner: Coleridge. 

— EsserUials of Msthetics, 11. 

If men think with the classidsts of the extreme type that 
the chief end of art is imitation, either of classic models or 
of nature, is it not because, consciously or unconsdously, 
they hold to a belief that beauty is conditioned mainly 
upon form? And if, on the contrary , they think with the 
romanticists that the chief end of art is the expression 
of ideas, is it not because they believe that beauty is 
a result of thought or feeling either of the human mind 
as in art, or of the creative mind, as, according to the 
Platonists, in nature? The inference, therefore, from 
what has been said hitherto, is that there must be some 
who attribute beauty to form; and some who attribute it to 
the thought or feeling expressed in the form, with a proba- 
bility also of the existence of some who attribute it partly 
to the one source and partly to the other. — Art in Theary, x. 

BEAUTY ATTRIBUTED TO HARMONY OF COMPLEX EFFECTS. 

The phase of unity appealing to sdentific apprehension 
is usually the basis of consdous or unconsdous classifica- 
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tion as it is termed; that appealing to philosophic compre- 
hension is usually the basis of what, if distingtiished at all 
from classification, is termed systemization; and that ap- 
pealing to aesthetic appredation can be defined by no better 
term, perhaps, than harmony, as the word is used not in a 
technical but in a general sense. As we shall find presently, 
it is the phase of unity that we have in harmony. which, as 
manifested in connection with a variety of complex effects, 
produces the result that is termed beauty. — Ari in Theory^ 

XII. 

The highest beauty, in all its different phases, results, as 
is the case in other departments of excellence, from har- 
mony in effects. Analyzing the elements of these effects, 
carries with it the additional conclusion that, so far as 
beauty is physical, it results when sounds, shapes, or colors 
harmonize together and in such ways that their combina- 
tions harmonize with the natural requirements of the 
phjrsical senses — ears or eyes — that are addressed; that, 
so far as beauty is psychical, it results when the thoughts 
and feelings suggested or expressed through f orms harmonize 
together, and also with the natural requirements of the 
mind addressed; and that, so far as beauty is both physical 
and psychical, it results when all the elements entering into 
both physical and psychical effects harmonize together, and 
also with the combined requirements of both the senses and 
the mind. In this latter case, it will be observed that the 
complete beauty which results necessitates something more 
than that which is either formal or expressional. It can 
be obtained in the degree only in which a form beautiful 
in itself fits a beautiful ideal conjured in the mind by the 
imagination as a result of a harmonious combination of 
thoughts and feelings. To express all this in language as 
concise as possible, we may say that beauty is a char- 
acteristic of any complex form of varied elements produdng 
apprehensible unity (t. e., harmony or likeness) of effects 
upon the motive organs of sensation in the ear or eye, 
or upon the emotive sources of imagination in the mind; 
or upon both the one and the other. — Idem^ xiv. 

The essential element of beauty is harmony resulting from 
complexity of effects, and the greater the number of the 
effects upon the mind that can be added to effects upon 
the senses, the greater, at times, is the amount of the 
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beauty. A sîngle tone gains in beauty, as has been saîd, 
when compotmded of severa! different parţial tones; but 
it is usually more beautiful when heard in connection with 
a melody or chord or series of chords that multiply the 
complexity many scores of times. The tone is still more 
beautiftil when, in addition to this, it resembles, so as 
clearly to represent, some natural or convenţional method 
of expression, and therefore some effect of emotion, and 
in connection with this a combination of the eSects of 
many different emotions. So with poems, pictures, statues, 
and buildings; they are all made more beautiful, the more 
their harmony results from effects of apparent complexity 
in the form, and more beautiful still, the more, in addition 
to this, it results from the mental effects of images recalled 
in memory or conjured by imagination, as well as of infinite 
ranges and spheres of these. In fact, this increase of 
beauty always continues up to the point where confusion 
begins. This is true even of the blending of effects from 
different arts, as where to those of melody are added those 
first of harmony, then of poetry, then of acting, then of 
dandng, then of painting, then of sculpture, then of archi- 
tecture, till, finally, we have all the components of a Wag- 
nerian opera. In all such cases, up to the point where 
confusion begins — ^but it must be confessed that with some, 
perhaps with most people, it begins long before the list is 
completed — there is an apprehensible increase of the dis- 
tinctly âesthetic influence. — Idenit xiii. 

BEAUTY, HUMAN, ATTRIBUTABLE TO BOTH FORM AND SIGNIFI- 

CANCE {see aîso tasti:, discrepancies in). 
As related to the human form, one must always bear in 
mind that its proportions are expressive of significance. 
All the members, whether connected with forehead, eyes, 
ears, nose, mouth, chin, neck, shoulders, arms, hands, 
waist, hips, legs, calves, ankles, feet, are adapted to some 
purpose; in our minds they are associated with this pur- 
pose; and seem beautiful or ugly, on account, partly, of the 
way in which they fulfil it, and partly, of the deficiency 
or superabundance of the characteristics supposed to be 
represented by them, in case they are relatively smaller 
or larger than is usual. This is true as applied to combina- 
tions, the beauty of which is ordinarily judged to be de- 
pendent upon form solely. Por instance, take those 
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outfines of the oountenance composing what are ordinarily 
described as regular features. When, as in these, after 
drawing vertical and horizontal lines across the face, the 
corresponding parts of eyebrows, eyes, nostrils, on the oppo- 
site sides of the face, appear to be in exact balance, inas- 
much as the whole is outUned by a framework that is exactly 
square or rectangular, the externai arrangement is satis- 
factory because it seems representative of something in- 
ternai that is satisfactory; in other words, because we 
assodate these ph3rsical conditions with correlated ones 
that are mental and moral. Because the face is square, 
we judge that the character is square. Por instance, 
Mephistopheles as represented on the stage is alwa3rs 
painted with the arch of the eyebrows not in line with the 
horizontal, but beginning high up on the temples and 
running downward toward the bridge of the nose. This 
is the way, too, in which even a handsome man looks when 
contracting his brows under the influence of arrogance, 
pride, contempt, hatred, and, most of all, of malice. With 
a similar general effect of irregularity, a simpleton on the 
stage is painted with nostrils and Ups which exaggerate 
the expression of the smile by running too far up the sides; 
and a scold, with the sides of the same features exaggerating 
the expression of the sneer and frown, by running too far 
down. Or if we consider combinations which almost 
every one admires, of a comparatively small ankle and 
large calf, or of a small wrist and large forearm, or 
of a small waist and broad shoulders, or, in a woman, 
broad hips; certainly one way of explaining the effects 
of combinations of this kind is to attribute them to 
significance. Clumsy joints at the places where the body 
must bend suggest a laîck of âexibility, deftness, and grace; 
and slender muscles at the places where the body must 
exert itself suggest a lack of stability, strength, and persist- 
ence. Therefore, though the curve connecting the ankle 
with the calf, or the wrist with the forearm, or the waist 
with the breast or hips, is beautiful, as will be shown by- 
and-by , because it f ulfils a requirement connecting together 
with ease two outUnes in vision, it is beautiful also because 
it fulfils a requirement connecting together with satisf action 
two facts in thought. After all that can be claimed, there- 
fore, for the effects of mere outlines, there remain certain 
other requisites of beauty for which these never can ao- 
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count. They can be attributed to significance alone, under 
wbi<^ general term we may include, for reasons given in 
Chapter XV. of '* Art in Theory," all such suggestions as are 
contained in conceptions like those of adaptability, fitness, 
assodation, symbolism, sympathy, and personality. — Pro* 
portion and Harmony of Line and Color, vii. 

BBAUTY, IN BOTH PHYSICAL AND MBNTAL EFFECTS. 

There are certain combinations of colors or sounds, say a 
flag like that of Italy, or a tune like the " Âustrian National 
H)aiin," the effects of which, in every land, without some- 
thing to interfere with the normal action of the e^e or ear, 
are recognized to be beautiful. Yet it is possible that, 
owing to certain assodations of ideas, or to certain sugges- 
tions exdted by their e£Fects upon the mind, the indis- 
putable beauty both of the âag and of the tune may f aii to 
appeal to some. Did the Italian flag seem beautiful at the 
time of the unification of Italy to the adherents of the Pope? 
or the Âustrian hymn seem so to the Italians when Austria 
was their oppressor? On the contrary, for exactly opposite 
reasons, the sound of a Scotch bagpipe or the sight of a 
Scotch plaid, though neither may fulfil ssthetic laws in its 
effects upon the physical organs of perception, excite in 
the Scottish head and heart that which, with his hand on 
the Bible and fear of etemal punishment in store for per- 
jury, the Scotchman would be wilUng to declare an eSect 
of beauty. Yet even he might be wiUing to admit, too, 
that certain other things could be more beautiful, — an 
adxnission which, logically carried out, would lead to the 
adcnowledgment that complete or ideal beauty is attained 
only by eflEects, if there be any, recognized to be beautiful 
not only by the senses irrespective of the quaUty of their 
appeal to the mind, and by the mind irrespective of the 
quality of their appeal to the senses, but also by both the 
senses and the mind; in other words, when the effects 
upon the senses seem to fit those upon the mind in such 
ways that both together seem to fit the whole duplex na- 
ture of the man to whom they are addressed. — Ari in 
Tkeory, xii. 

In the first place, there are forms made up of complex 
effects containing every element of beauty, so far as con- 
cems their appeal to the eye or ear, and yet which, on 
account of the character of their appeal to the mind, no 
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delicately organized aesthetic, to say nothing of moral, 
nature could declare to be, in an)rthing like a satisfactory 
or complete * degree, beautiful. Instead of thîs, their 
beauty in any degree might be denied. Take a scene of 
debauchery — a mingling of vice and nakedness — could 
any amount of fatUtless music or physique make this 
seem to a pure mind other than disgusting and revolting? 
And could the effects of beauty be fully experienced, or 
consdously experienced at all» in connection with either 
feeling? Notwithstanding every argument or example of 
immoral art, there is but one answer to this question. Cer- 
tainly they could not, and why not? Because the effects 
which act together harmoniously, so f ar as concerns their 
influence upon the ear or eye, are accompanied by other 
effects produced through the agency of the imagination 
calling up forms from the realms of recollection, assoda- 
tion, and suggestion; and with these latter effects those 
from without are discordant. — Idem, xiii. 

Every physîologist admits that the nerves may be 
affectcd not only from the sense-side, but also from the 
mind-side. A man suffers in spirits and health not only 
because of influence exerted upon his body from without» 
but also because of influence coming from lus own thoughts 
and emotions. It is a simple physiological fact, therefore, 
that, even though the nerves may be agreeably affected by 
a form, nevertheless if , owing to a lack of adaptabiUty or 
fitness, or to a failure to meet the mind's requirements of 
association, symbolism, s)mipathy, or personality, certain 
suggestions of the form jar upon one's sense of congruity or 
propriety, or, as we say, shock one's sensibilities, then even 
the physiological condition which is the subjective realiza- 
tion of the presence of beauty will not ensue. 

The author is aware that to take this ground is to meet 
with the accusation, on account of the one subject to 
which the principie is most frequently applied, that he is 
confounding the aesthetical with the ethical. But this 
is not so. It seems so because the dictates of conscience 
are more apt to be the same in all men than those of any 
other part of one's nature, and because, therefore, that 
which violates these dictates is that which is most likely 
to appear distasteful to the largest number. But the 
principie involved applies to a vast range of subjects which 
have nothing to do with ethics. A picture untrue to the 
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reqturements of history also, or to the scenes of a locality, 
might have a correspondingly distasteful effect upon the 
mind of an historian or a traveller; might so jar upon his 
sensibilities as to counterbalance entirely any possible 
degree of excellence în form considered merely as fonn. — 
Propartian and Harnumy of Line and Color, vu. 

BEAUTY IN EXPRESSION. 

We sometimes find, as în the pictures of early Christian 
art, a degree of beauty which cannot be attributed to any 
fulfilment of the laws of line or color, such as meet the 
physîological requirements of the eye. Yet often these 
pictures are acknowledged to possess great charm, owing 
to what îs termedy notwithstanding the împlication of 
some that it does not exist, beauty of expressîon. What 
is meant by this? Careful analysis will show that it means 
that there are evidences in them of a blending of separate 
and very widely different eflfects, only a few of which are 
attributable to form as form. The rest are attributable 
to traits of character, which certain of the depicted faces 
and figures are supposed to manifest. But is not every one 
of these traits of character conjured by the imagination of 
the spectator and assigned to the forms only so far as they 
have effects upon recollections of some like form, or upon 
assodations with it, or dse as they in some other way sug- 
gest a significance which can have its origin in no place 
except his own mind? — Art in Theory, xiii. 

There are forms the inharmonious effects of which upon the 
senses rendcr them incapable of appearing beautiful, con- 
sidered merely as forms ; and yet, on accotmt of other accom- 
panying effects exerted upon the mind, these same forms 
often manifest, not a little, but a great degree of beauty. 
Recall, for instance, many a tone expressive of joy, admira- 
tion, wonder, surprise, as it is uttered upon the stage, not 
only in dramas that are spoken, but in operas that are 
sung; and yet such tones, having all the sdentific qualities 
of noise and not of music, have predsely the thrilling and 
inspiring effects upon thought and emotion that are ascribed 
to beauty. It is the same with lines. The rigid straightness 
and sharp irregularity allowed in art because they alone are 
expressive of passion, either rightly or wrongly impelled, do 
not in themselves considered, whether used in dramatic 
representation or in pictiures or statues, contain any har- 
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monious dements such as must appeal to the eye before 
a form can produce upon it the physical effect of beauty. 
So with colors. In connection with certain scenes or figures 
the effects which the mind attributes to beauty may of ten 
be received from f orms depicted in hues that to the eye alone 
appear to be only dingy» mixed, and sometimes positively 
inharmonious. — Idem^ xiii. 

BEAUTY IN FORM. 

To men generally, a fabric of a single hue hanging in a 
shop-window, two or three of diflferent hues thrown acci- 
dentally together, and certain figures, even rooms, on 
account, sometimes of their colors, sometimes of their 
proportions, sometimes of both, are termed, and properly 
termed, beautiful. When so used, the word does not refer 
necessaril^ to any human thought or feeling that men recog- 
nize as bemg suggested through them or by them. AU that 
is meant is, that certain colors and spaces have been so 
presented as to ftilfil requirements of physical laws that 
make them attractive or agreeable to the sense of sight. 
Women are not wrong in principie, only in their appUca- 
tion of the effect to a lower sense, when they apply the 
same word to soups and pies agreeable to taste. — Idem, x. 

BEAUTY IN SIGNIFICANCE. 

Qrdinary langtiage recognizes a phase of beauty in mere 
si|;nificance, despite the form. Let one come upon a woman 
with a deforma figure and homely cotmtenance, dressed 
in most inharmonious colors, and in a most illy proportioned 
room; yet if she be engaged in the utterance of some noble 
sentiment, or in the performance of some sublime act of 
charity or of self-sacrifice, the expression of the motive in 
her face and frame, together with her surroundings, may 
be so accordant with the demands of his sotd as to trans- 
figure the mere forms, and prepare him to swear before a 
court of justice that he has seen what is beautiftd. — Idem, x. 

BEAUTY IN SOUND. 

When is a sound beautiful ? Few would think of answer- 
ing this except by saying, when it is a blending together, 
in accordance with the laws of harmony, of several sotmds, 
as in melodies or chords, or series of these, — in other words, 
when the sound is not simple but complex. But let us be 
accurate in this matter. Is it not true that a single sotind, 
like the solitary, tmvaried note of a bird or of a prima donna» 
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is sometimes beautiftil? Certainly it is. But when is it 
beautiful? Of course, when it is mtisical. But when is it 
musical? Âs aU physicists know, in the degree in which 
it is complex; and complex under such conditions that all its 
component effects work together in ways causing them to 
fulfil the same laws of harmon^ that are fulfilled in chords 
or series of them. . . . Por mstance, when a string like 
that of a bass viol is struck, its note, if musical, is not single 
or simple: it is compound. Suppose that it produces the 
tone of the bass C — representing a soimd-wave caused by 
the whole length of the string. This C is the main, or, as 
it is termed, the prime tone that we hear. But, at the same 
time, this same string usually divides at the middle, pro- 
dudng what is called a partuU tone of the C above the bass, 
representing a sound-wave caused by one half the string's 
length. It often produces, too, partuU tones of the G above 
this, of the C above this, and of the E above the last C, 
representing sound-waves caused, respectively, by one 
third, one fourth, and one fifth of the string's length. 

— Idem, XII. 

BEAUTY IN THINGS SEEN. 

When is a line beautiftil? Who, if asked this, would not 
answer, when it outlines a figure? And when does it out- 
line a £gure? — ^When it is a combination of many lines of 
different directions; and, therefore, when its effects are 
complex. But here again it may be asked, is a single line 
never beautiftil? And again we may answer, "certainly." 
But, if so, the line is never perfectly straight; it is never 
a line having the simple effect of only one direction. The 
line of beauty is a curve; in other words, it has a complex 
eflfect. Nor is it really beautiful even then, except when 
its different sections are conditioned and related so as to 
produce eSects which, for reasons that cannot be given here, 
are recognized to be harmonious. The same is true of colors 
also. It is with the harmony or contrast occasioned by the 
presence of many of these used together that we ordinarily 
assodate the idea of beauty. But yet a single color may be 
beautiful. At the same time, when this is so, it is owing 
either to the contrast between it and everything surround- 
ing it, or else to harmonious eSects of light and shade, as they 
apparently play upon the surfaces of a hue, and also subtly 
underUe it in those exact subdi visions of the elements of light 
and of its absence, which determine what it is. — Idem, xii. 
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BEAUTY, ITS APPEAL TO THE SYMPATHreS. 

On the whole, however, this fact that men attribute 
beauty to that which makes an appeal to the sympathies 
has not been sufficiently emphasized. Yet mne people 
out of ten, especially among those not educated in partic- 
ular schools of art, whose minds therefore act according 
to first principles rather than according to derived ones, 
in reading poetry, in looking at pictures, or in entering 
houses, judge of their beauty predsely as the poet Coleridge 
said that he did of the inspiration of the Bible — ^namely, 
by the feeling that it found Wm. In this fact with reference 
to the inâuence of art, lies the degree of truth that there is, 
when not made universally applicable, in the theory of 
"assodation.*' We all take delight in songs and choruses 
like those of which we have pleasant reminiscences; in 
passages of poetry that express thoughts or feelinşs like 
those to which we have been led by our own expenences; 
in landscapes like those by which we have been surrounded 
in hours of pleasure; in figures like those which we have 
loved or should wish to Iove cotdd we only find them; in 
buildings like those which we have possessed or shotdd like 
to possess as homes. In all these cases, with a possibility 
of a breadth of applicability in other directîons not possible 
to the theory of association, as held exclusively, the principie 
of ascribing beauty to the influence of like effects exerted 
by the fonns from without and by those conjured by the 
imagination within, covers all the facts. But notice, too, 
that among these like effects, in cases where beauty emanates 
from a work of art, are included not merely effects traceable 
to the thought, feelings, will, in short the whole character 
of the artist, all of which have been manifested by him in 
his art-form, but also those conjured by the imagination 
from the thought, feelings, will, in short the whole character, 
of the one to whom the beauty appeals. — Idem, xv. 

BEAUTY OCCASIONED FROM WrrHOUT AND FROM WITHIN. 

Going back to what was said of the play-imptdse or the 
art-impulse, which îs distinctively manifested, as explained 
there, in an excess of psychical or spiritual life, let us observe 
more carefully than was then done the sources of the mani- 
festations of this excess, which, of course, will be the same 
thing as to trace the sources of beauty; for it is in beauty 
that the manifestations culminate. Where, then, are tfaie 
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sources t>£ this? Are they wholly in the mind, the soul, 
the spiritual being of the subject of it ? If so, why does the 
impulse characteristically express itself , as shown on page 
73, in imitation? It certainly wotdd not do this were it 
not under the influence of natural appearances that could 
be îmitated. Yet again, would any number of natural 
appearances that could be imitated accotmt for the excess 
of vîtality carrying on the imitation? Must not this vital- 
ity come from within? It certainly seems so. Yet if it 
be so indeed, we have clearly indicated effects both from 
without and from within. — Idenit xv. 

BEAUTY PSYCHOLOGICALLY CONSIDERED (seC HARMONY). 

[Comtnents on the asihetic iheory that **the sense of heauty 
is an emoţional state arising from progressive psycho-physical 
accomnwdation to mental objects."] In nature, opposing 
effects, like differently produced waves on a pool, can often 
be seen to assimilate; and we have a certain interest in 
watching the restdt. So with the sense of acconmiodation, 
the one to the other, and, by consequence, of progressive 
identity of the different stages of logical processes. But 
notice that în these it îs necessary only that two or more 
very nearly connected conceptions should assimilate, where- 
as in beauty — as will be recognized upon recalling the con- 
ditions underljdng rhythm, versification, musical harmony, 
proportion, collected outlines of colunms, arches, windows, 
roofs, even the tones of a single scale or the colors of a single 
painting, — it is necessary that whole series and accumula- 
tions of effects should assimilate; that, so f ar as possible, 
everything presented should seem to be the restdt of putting 
like effects (not necessarily like forms — see page 153) with 
like. This requirement oi beauty appears to be met by 
saying that, în it, the amount of assinulation is increased, — 
that it restdts în the degree in which the processes to which 
attentîon minîsters all tend together to give this sense of 
accommodatîon. But even this statement seems însuf- 
fident. In the degree în which pleasure of any kind what- 
ever predomînates, the consciousness of opposing effects 
must be subordînated to that of assimilation. EMstinctly 
ffisthetîc pleasures differ from those afforded by logical 
connection, or by mere sensational ease or assimilation not 
only în the relative amount of likeness in them, but also 
in the relative comprehensiveness of this. There may be 
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ph]rsical pleasure in which there is Utile or no complexity 
and therefore no assimilation between effects from sources 
essentially dilSerent, such, for instance, as those that appeal 
to the senses and those that appeal to the mind; and tbe 
same is true of mental pleasure; and in both forms of 
pleasure, because of greater narrowness of exdtation, there 
may be more intensity — more, that is, which induces to 
thnll and rapture, tears and laughter — ^than in aesthetic 
pleasure. A person is more apt to become hilarious when 
bdng tickled or when hearing good news from the stock 
market, than when reading Shakespeare. But the peculi- 
arity of sesthetic pleasures is that whQe they lose in intensity 
they gain, as a rule, in breadth. The latter effect follows 
not only ârom the relative amotmt of likeness in them; but 
still more from the range and diff erent qualities of the sources 
of this. In their most complete phases, as has been shown, 
aesthetic pleasures blend the results of that which is most 
important in both physical and mental stimtdus, widening 
one's outlook and sympathies especially in the direction — 
for this is distinctive in them — of enabling imagination to 
perceive subtle correspondences between things material 
and spiritual which otherwise might not revesd their essen- 
tial unity. The fact is, as pointed out on page i6o, that 
the effects of beauty are satisfactory in the degree in which 
they are felt to accord with every possible influence exerted 
at the time when they are experienced. It is not too much 
to say that so f ar as they restdt from vibrations, or in con- 
nection with vibrations, some of these are beyond the 
drcumference of conscious experience; but all of them, 
nevertheless, like the minutest and most distant waves 
upon a pool, moved as in our first illustration, seem at the 
time to be proporţional parts of a universal rhythm. Often, 
in fact, they seem to be, and possibly, to an extent, they 
always are, parts of that larger rhythm ^9hich, ooming down 
through life and death, winter and summer, waking and 
sleeping, inhalation and exhalation, pulse-throb and stiUness, 
extend back through the altemating effects of metre and 
proportion, tone and hue, to others of a nature sdmost 
infinitely subtle, but which are just as necessary to the life 
of the spirit as the beat of the heart to that of the body. 
To this conception of beauty the idea of sensational ease or 
assimilation is necessary as an accompan3âng effect ; but it is 
a question whether, considered even as a point of departure 
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for devdopment, ît îs înclusîve of all that îs în the germ, or 
of that part of ît which most clearly reveals the originatîng 
cause. One cotdd not be consdous of the thrills of pleasure 
connected with doîng a deed of dîsînterested Idndness, were 
ît not for unimpeded processes în the cîrculatory systems of 
hîs physical organîsm. But these do not accoimt for all 
the effects entering înto such an experîence or possîble to ît, 
even îf , as at times în the presence of beauty, ît a^vuken a 
sense of nothîng not distînctly physîcal. A cause to be 
satîsfjdng must be capable of accountîng for all the facts. 
Can thîs be a£5rmed of the processes that have been men- 
tîoned?^ Are they not rather effects accompan3âng others 
whîch, in connectîon wîth these, are attributable to some- 
thîng deeper în essence and more comprehensive in applica- 
bility? — Art in Theory, Appendix i. 

BEAUTT RECOGNIZED BY ITS EFFECTS ON THE MIND. 

So far as can be ascertained, the sesthetic quality of a 
single tone or color, as also the concord caused by the blend- 
ing of ît wîth others, îs recognized to be what ît îs by the 
physical senses îrrespective of the consdous actîon of the 
mind. Only the analysîs of sdence has been able to detect 
the way in which, in such cases, the effects are made to 
harmonize. But can the same be affirmed of all the effects 
of beauty? Can ît even be affirmed of all of them that are 
indisputably connected wîth form as form? How îs ît wîth 
the beauty of effects tmdoubtedly imparted through rhythm 
and proportion? These, certainly, though apprehended 
through the physîcal senses, are recognized only in connectîon 
with the consdous actîon of the mind. It îs because we 
can consdously count the beats and accents în music and 
poetry, as well as compute the distances between straight 
lines and curves in painting and architecture, that we detect 
those results in them of exact measurements in time or 
space which make them what they are. But îf it be true 
that certain characteristics of art which are determined only 
by form demand actîon on the part both of the senses 
îrrespective of the mind and of the mind also, how much 
more true must thîs appear when we consider that in all 
cases, as shown in Chapter VI., thîs form îs, in some sense 
at least, a form of expression; and therefore a form of some- 
thing that in any circumstances must, în some way, appeal 
to the mind. — Art in Theary, xii. 
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The very complexity and unîty that have been shown to 
be essential to beauty of form can be recognized by only 
the exerdse of distinctively mental analysus. Indeâd, the 
range of the appredation of beauty is invariably limited by 
the ability of the mind to make this analysis. If musical 
tones be made to f oUow one another too rapidly for the mind 
to distinguish the differences between them, the restilt is 
not rhythm or melody, but noise; or if a round disk with 
harmonious colors near its rim be made to revolve too 
rapidly for the mind to distinguish them, the whole produces 
onJy the efEect of a mixed color usually of a dmgy and 
thoroughly non-beautiful white. A similar result is pro- 
duced in poetry by metaphors or similes» the different 
eSects of which are so complicated as to appear mixed» as 
well as by hues, outlines, or carvings of a similarly confused 
nature in pictures, statues, or builddngs. 

—The EssetUials of £sthetics, ii. 

Now the question comes, Are all the effects entering 
harmoniously into that complex result which constitutes 
beauty traceable to such as influence merely the physical 
organs of the ear or eye? In answer to this it may be 
stated» first, that it has been discovered that not only do 
the nerves of the ear and eye vibrate as affected by sound 
and sight, and communicate to the brain intelligence of 
particular degrees of pitch and hue as determined by the 
rates and sizes of the vibratory waves, but that in addi- 
tion to these the nerves, as wdl, that constitute the sub- 
stance of the brain vibrate and thus give rise to thoughts 
and feelings; and, not only so, but that the vibrations of 
the nerves in particular parts of the brain give rise to 
thoughts and feelings of a particular character; such, for 
instance, as those connected with particular exerdses of 
memory in recalling general events or specific terms. 
These facts have been ascertained through various ob- 
servations and experiments in connection with the loss or 
removal of certain parts of the brains of men or of animals, 
or with the application of electricity to certain systems of 
nerves accidentally or artificially exposed or else naturally 
accessible. Of course, such discoveries tend to the infer- 
ence that all conscious mental experience whatsoever, 
precisely as in the case of sensations exdted în the organs 
of the ear and eye, are effects of vibrations produced in 
the nerves of the brain. If this inference be justified. 
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ţhe line of thought that we have been pursuing apparently 
justifies the additional inference that all consciotis mental 
experienoes of the beautiful are effects of harmonious 
vibrations produced în the nerves of the brain. — Idem, 11. 

BEAUTY THE EMBODIMENT OF CREATIVE THOUGHT. 

The aspiration and the aim of art 
That will not bide contented tUl the law ' 
Of thought shall supersede the law of things, 
And that which in the inidnight of this world 
îs but a dream shaU be ftdfilled in days 
Where there is no more matter, only mind. 
And beauty, bom of free imagination, 
Shall wait but on the sovereignty of spirit. 
— TFes/ Mountain, fram ** The Mountains abotU WiUiamS' 
Unm" 

BEAUTY WHEN COMPLETE. 

It does not seem to be true, therefore, that beauty can 
be referred merely to form, or merely to signiiîcance, or 
merely to both together. To cover all the facts indicated 
by, at least, the ordinary use of the term, we must acknowl- 
edge that dl these theories contain some truth; and, at the 
same time, that beauty is complete alone in the degree in 
which beauty of form and of signiiîcance are combined. 

— Art in Theory, x. 

BRILUANT WRITTEN STTLES, BRIGHT AND CLEAR. 

This is a method of writing not uncommon in our day, 
and it is called brilliant. But no style is really brilliant the 
figures and ideas of which do not stand out in bright light 
and dear relief; and few writers of the first class, not- 
withstanding the example of Carlyle, and, to some extent, 
of Emerson, obscure their thought by an endeavor to render 
it poetically representative. We have found how true this 
is as applial to the poetry of the best writers; it is equally 
true as applied to their prose. The fact is that a man who 
knows best what poetry is, knows best what poetry is not; 
and when he tries to write prose he gives men the benefit 
of his knowledge. Nothing, indeed, can be more simple 
and direct than the prose of Shakespeare, Coleridge, Goethe» 
Wordsworth» and Byron. A man judging from it might sup- 
pose that these writers, as compared with men like F^ofessor 
Wilson, Hartley Coleridge, and Carlyle, had but little rep- 
resentative abiUty. — Poeiry as a Representative Art, xxv. 
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CHARACTER (sce metUion of U under architecturb, pbr- 

SONAUTY» RBPRESENTATION, and REFRSSBNTATIVE). 

CLASSIC VS. ROMANTIC. 

Centuries ago, people who spoke one of the two languagcs, 
Greek or Latin, the degrees of profidency in which even in 
our own coUeges indicate the dass to which a student belongs, 
and which everywhere since the revival of learning have 
been termed, because the literature composed in them is 
supposed to belong to the highest class, the classic languages, 
— these people produced certain works of art, noticeably in 
poetry, sculpture, and architecture, that are still considered 
to equal, if not to excel, anything produced in modem 
times. Por almost a thousand years, during the Middle 
Âges, this art was scarcely known, little appredated, and 
seldom imitated. In the meantime, however, an artistic 
development manifested itself among the different Roman- 
esque or Romantic nations, as they are termed, i. c, na- 
tions both Latin and Gothic, f ormed from the fragments of 
the former Roman Empire. In architecture this develop- 
ment culminated in the style termed Gothic. In sculptiu^, 
years before the revival of learning, it produced statues and 
busts like those in Wells and Lincoln cathedrals, which in 
form are wellnigh perfect. In music and poetry it brought 
forth the songs of the troubadours and the minnesingers, and 
also the early rhyming chronicles and ballads. It gave rise, 
too, to the '*mystery plays" and the ''moralities/' and was 
the mainspring of the English drama. 

Âbout the fifteenth century, however, owing partly to 
the wars in the Orient and the attendant renewal of com- 
merdal intercourse with the East, partly to the fall of 
Constantinople and the consequent dispersion of Greek 
scholars through Europe, and partly to that general revival 
of interest in intellectual pursuits that soon afterward led 
to the Reformation, the older classic languages and art 
began to attract attention. The matured residts, as tl^y 
were, of a matured civilization, they could not but have a 
moulding influence upon the theory and practice of Western 
art with which they were now brought into contact. 

Whatever increases intelligence tends to increase intel* 
lectual power, and the influence of schoolmen leamed in 
the dassics was at first only benefidal. Nearly all modem 
literature in every country of Europe dates from the Ren- 
aissance. Painting and sculpture attained, at that time, 
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an almost unpreoedented degree of excellence ; and the style 
of building originated by Brunelleschi, Bramante, and 
Alberti in Italy was based upon prindples tbat still underlie 
the most successful stxeet architecture for large cities» and 
whîch, artîstically developed, might have led then, and 
might still lead, to results equalling anything termed Gredan 
or Gothic. 

But increased intelligence tends to increase not only 
intellectual activity but also pedantry. The artistic ex- 
pression of pedantry is imitation. Âs soon as that which 
was classic became fashionable, artists began to forget to 
embody their thoughts and feelings in what they produced. 
They paid attention to fonns alone; even then to forms 
as they couid be found, not in nature» but in celebraţed 
works of art. With these for their models, and being 
artisans rather than artists, they attained the highest 
object of their ambition in the degree in which they attained 
success in copying, Their copying, moreover, necessariiy 
extended, af ter a little, beyond the forms to the ideas ex- 
pressed in them. The subjects of art came to be not modem 
nor even Christian, but andent and mythologic. Por 
these reasons» the production of something that imitates 
a previously existing form or subject is now one of the 
recognized meanings of the term dassic. When the word 
was used ârst, Greece and Rome supplied the only dsissic 
products. Now any works of any nation are so called as 
soon as they have become admired suffidently to be used 
as models. . . . 

The dassic tendency bdng that which inclines the artist 
to imitate forms and subjects of the past, the romantic has 
come to mean just the opposite, — ^namdy, that which allows 
the form to be determined solely by the exigendes of exţares- 
sion and the expression solely by the exigendes of the period. 
In £act, it is hardly right to say that this latter tendency has 
come to mean this, — it has always meant this. The 
mediasval pictures were poorly drawn. Their forms, as 
forms, were exceedingly defective. Yet they were fully 
successful in expressing exactly the religious ideas of the 
time. Similar conditions underlay also, as first developed, 
medi^eval music, poetry, and sculpture. 

This bdng so, it is evident that romantidsm, if mani- 
festcd to the total exdusion of dsissidsm, cannot lead to 
the best results. The same fact is still more evident when 
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we consider that the forms and themes of all art of the 
highest character, whenever and wherever ît appears, are 
developed upon lines of previously developed excellence; 
and that to model after others, even in a slight degree^ is 
to manifest something of the classic tendency. — Ari in 
Tkeory, iii. 

"The Independent" first refers to the "astounding mis- 
apprehension" of thisview, and then goes on to say, — 
"We cannot at all admit that . . . *the production of 
something that imitates a previously existing form or 
subject is now one of the recognized meanings of the term 
classic.'" Why can he not admit this? Can it be that 
he is unaware that, at the present day, which is what 
is meant by the word now, men, when they speak of a 
modem artist as producing a classic face, or temple, or 
drama, or allusion in a drama, invariably suggest a like- 
ness in it either to a Greek face, or temple, or drama, or 
allusion containing Greek mythological references? or 
else, if not, at least a likeness to some form which, as a form, 
is suffidently old to have a recognized character? Ând 
does he not know that the reason for this suggestion is 
that "one of the recognized meanings" — ^not the only 
meaning mentioned in "Art in Theory, " but one mentioned 
in its historic connections — "of the term classic is the pro- 
duction of something that imitates a previously existing 
form or subject"? One would think that everybody ought 
to know this. "Les classiques," says a French criticism 
lying before me now, "les classiques c'est-â-dire ceux qui 
perp^tuent une maniire. " But this reviewer does not know 
it. However, he probably fancies himself in good company 
— ^for America. An earlier critic in " The Nation, " quoting 
from "Art in Theory" the statement that "the germ of 
dassicism is the conception that art should chiefly emphasize 
the form," and of romanticism that "the ideas expressed 
in the form should be chieây emphasized," had exclaimed: 
" Sound not sense was certainly never a motto of dassical 
literature." And who had said that it was? Does the 
carefuUy worded phrase "chiefly emphasize" mean "exdu- 
sivdy emphasize"? Or does the term "sound" indude all ' 
that is meant by "form"? When we speak of dramatic 
"form" do we often even suggest the idea of "sound"? 
What we mean then is the general method of unfolding 
the plot as a whole. This attempted refutation reveals. 
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once more, that lack of philosophic discrimination to which 
reference has been made. But connected with ît, there îs a 
still greater lack of historic knowledge. Who has never 
heard of the famous theatrical contest between the classi- 
dsts and romantidsts in Paris, which once almost made a 
Bedlam of the whole dty, because Victor Hugo, the idol 
of romanticism, did not model his dramas upon those of 
his predecessors, which, în turn, were modelled upon those 
of the Greeks? What was Hugo contending for? For the 
right to emphasize chiefly the ideas behind the form — to 
sp^ik out naturally upon a modem subject, with a style to 
fit it, whether it assumed a convenţional form, or one that 
nobody before had ever attempted. But no, says one of 
these critics: "Classicism and Romanticism are tempers 
of mînd." "They owe their origin," says the other, **to 
a difference in mental constitutions. " Of course, there îs a 
truth in this. By nature men are inclined toward the 
one or the other. But one might say the same of almost 
any di£Ferent phases of mental action. He might say it 
of the tendendes to intemperance or gambling. But 
would his saying this explain what either of these is? 
Certainly not; for only when the tendendes come to the 
surface and reveal themselves în a form of action, do they 
exist in such a way that they can be differentiated. The 
same is true of classidsm and romanticism. They cannot 
be differentiated till developed into a form of expression. 
The questions before us are, what is this form, and what is 
there in it, as a form, that makes it what it is? To speak 
of differences in "tempers of mind" or of "mental constitu- 
tion," is to mention something influential in causing a 
difference to be. But it is no more influential than is the 
spirit of the age, or the conditions of taste, or environment, 
or education; and it fails to suggest, as even some of these 
latter do, why it is that, in certain periods, all authors and 
artists indine to dassicism, and in other periods all of them 
indine to romantidsm; while, now and then, the same 
man seems almost equally inclined to both. Goethe's 
"Leiden des jungen Werther's," for instance, and his 
**Goctz von Berlichingen" are spedmens of distincţi vely 
romantic literature; whereas his "Iphigenie auf Tauris** 
is, perhaps, the mpst successful modem example of classic 
literature. At what period between writing the first two 
and the latter of these was his "temper of mind," his 
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"mental constitution*' changed? îs it not a little more 
raţional to say that what was changed was his artistic 
method? — ^possibly, his theory of this? — ^that in the first 
two he "chiefly emphasized" the **significance," and in 
the last, "the form," causing it to be— what he did not 
take pains to cause the others to be — "something imitating 
a previously existing" Greek "form" not only, but, in this 
case, a Greek "subject" also? 

On the contrary, says one of these critics, elaborating his 
theory about "tempers of mind, " "dassidsm is reasonable, 
logical, and constructive, while romantidsm is emoţional 
and sensuous"; and the other echoes his sentiments with 
something about "the etemal distinction between the intel- 
lectual and the emoţional." And so one is to believe that 
the distinguishing feature of dassic Greek sculpture — ^like 
a " Venus, " a " Faun, " or a " Group of the Niobe. "—or of a 
dassic Greek drama, like the "Ântigone," is, that it is not 
sensuous or emoţional; and that the distinguishing feature 
of the pla3rs of Shakespeare or Hugo, or of a Gothic cathe- 
dral, is that they are not reasonable or logical or construc- 
tive I Of course, there is a cause tmderlying the distinctions 
that these critics are tr3ring to make. It is suggested too 
in "Ârt in Theory." On page 25, the statement is made 
that one characteristic of romantic art is that in it the 
form is "determined solely by the exigendes of expres- 
sion," and on page 17, at the beginning of the chapter in 
which this statement occurs, as well as in scores of other 
places in the book, it is explained that by the term expression 
is meant a commtmication of thought and feeling combined. 
Without any explanation indeed, this meaning would be a 
necessary inference from the fundamental conception of the 
book, which is that all art is emoţional in its sotirces, and 
that art-ideas are the manifestations of emotion in con- 
sdousness (Chapters V., XVIII., and XIX.). It foUows 
from all these f acts together that emotion — ^but not without 
its accompanying thought, which, sometimes, as with 
Browning, throws the emotion entirely into the shade — ^has 
a more unrestricted expression in romantic art than in dassic 
art. In the latter the form is "chiefly emphasized," and 
therefore there is a more consdous, as well as apparent 
exerdse of raţional intelligence engaged in constructing a 
form for it, and in confining the expression to the limits of 
this form. But we must not confound the effects of this 
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with that which causes them. This is the method 
of the artist when produdng his art-work, a method influ- 
enced by the relative attention which he gives, either con- 
sdously or unconsdously, to the requirements of significance 
or of form. It is. important to recognize this fact, too, 
because, otherwise, we should not recognize that he is the 
maşter of his methods, and, if he choose, can produce in 
both styles, though, of course, not with equal pleasure, 
because he must have his preferences; nor with equal 
fadlity, because it is a matter of a lifetime to produce suc- 
cessfully in either. To suppose that his methods maşter 
lum, is to show a lack of insight» with reference to the prac- 
tice of art, still greater than that just indicated with 
reference to the theory of it . Goethe could write * * Iphigenie 
auf Tauris" or the "Leiden des jungen Werther's." So, 
too, the same painter can "chiefly emphasize" form in his 
figures by using the distinct "dassic" line, as it is termed; 
or, if he have been educated in another school, often merdy 
if he choose, he can suggest the form with the vague outlines 
of the romantic impressionists; and the same architect also 
can plan a dassic Girard coUege, or a romantic seaside 
cottage. To imagine otherwise, is to parallel the notion of 
a schoolboy that the poet tears his hair, roUs his eves, raves 
in the lines of a 13010 rather than of a drama, and makes a 
general fool of himself by a complete lack of self-control 
whenever he is composing at all, simply because he is " bom 
and not made." 

That this inference with reference to the error as to 
artistic methods is justified, is proved by the inabilitv of 
critics of this dass to recognize the necessity of making 
any distinction whatever between significance in form — not 
outside of form — and form as developed for its own sake, 
conceminţ; which the reader may notice what is said in the 
Introduction to "Mixsic as a Representative Art." — 
Rhythm and Hartnony in Poetry and Music, Pr^ace. 

CLASSIFICATION, AS THE SOURCE OF ART-COMPOSmON. 

Men generally — and possibly we may find the same true 
of artists — ^before they can maşter the materials about them, 
must do what is expressed in the old sa3dng, '' Classify and 
conquer. " When the child first observes the world, every- 
thing is a maze; but, anon, out of this maze, objects 
emerge which he contrasts with other objects and distin^ 
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guishes from them. Âfter a little, he sees that two or three 
of these objects, thus distinguished, are alike; and pursuing 
a process of comparison he is able, by himself or with the 
hdp of others, to tinite and to dassify them, and to give to 
eadi dass a name. . . . AU his knowledge, and not only 
this, but his understanding and application of the laws of 
botany, mineralogy, psychology, or theology will depend on 
the degree in whidi he leams to separate irom others, and 
thus to unite and dassify and name certain plants» rocks» 
mental activities, or religious dogmas. Why should not the 
same prindple apply in the arts? It tmdoubtedly does. 
. . . The factors dassified and the results attamed in 
sdence, philosophy, and art are different; but in essential 
regards, the method is the same. It is so because it is the 
same human mind that applies it. — The Genesis of Art- 
Form, I. 

Just as the physidst dassifies effects conditioned upon 
laws operating undemeath phenomena of a physical nature» 
and the psydiologist dassifies effects conditioned upon laws 
operating undemeath phenomena of a psydiical nature, so 
the artist dassifies effects conditioned upon laws operating 
undemeath phenomena of an artistic nature. . . . 

So f ar as dassification results from the conditions of mind, 
its ftmction is to simplify the work of forming concepts, 
and its end is attained in the degree in which it enables 
one to conceive of many different things — ^birds or beasts, 
larks or geese, dogs or sheep, as the case may be — as one. 
Classification is» therefore, an effort in the direction of unUy. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the same is true of art- 
composition. Its object is to unite many different features 
in a single form. Unity being the aim of dassification, it 
is evident that the most natural way of attaining this aim 
is that of putting, so far as possible, like with like; and that 
doing this necessitates a process of comparison. Âpplying 
this prindple to art-composition, and looking, first, at music» 
we find that the chief characteristic of its form is a series of 
phrases of like lengths, divided into like numbers of meas- 
ures, all sounded in like time, through the use of notes that 
move upward or downward in the scale at like intervals, 
with like recurrences of mdody and harmony. So with 
poetry. The chief characteristics of its form are lines of 
like lengths, divided into like numbers of feet, each uttered 
in like time, to which are sometimes added alliteration, 
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tttfsonance, and rhyme» produced by the recurrence of like 
sounds in either consonants, vowels, or t^th. In painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, no matter of what "style," 
the same is true. The most superficial inspection of any 
product of these arts, if it be of established reputation, will 
convince one that it is composed in the main by putting 
together fonns that are alike in such things as color, shape» 
size, posture, and proportion. . . . 

But dassification is traceable not only to the conditions 
ci mind but also of nature. It is in the latter that the mind 
is confronted by that which dassification is intended to 
overcome, by that which is the opposite of unity — namely, 
variety. If there were none of this in nature, all things 
would appear to be alike, and dassification would be un- 
necessary. Âs a fact, however, no two things are alike 
in all regards ; and the mind must content itself with putting 
together those that are alike in some regards. This is the 
same as to say that dassification involves, occasionally, 
putting the like with the unUke and necessitates contrast as 
well as comparison. ... A similar fact is observable 
in products of art. One of the most charming eSects in 
music and poetry is that produced when more or less unlike- 
ness is blended with the likeness in rhythm, tone, and move- 
ment which, a moment ago, was said to constitute the chief 
element of artistic form. In painting and sculpture one of 
the most invariable characteristics of that which is inartistic 
is a lack of suffident diversity, colors too similar, outlines 
too tmiform. So, too, with architecture. Notice the 
convenţional fronts of the buildings on many of the streets 
of our dties. Their accumulations of doors and windows 
and comices, all of like sizes and shapes, are certainly not 
in the highest sense interesting, When we have seen a f ew 
of them, we have seen aU of them. In order to continue to 
attract our attention, forms must, now and then, present 
features that have not been seen before. In ** The Genesis 
of Art-Form" (see the chart on page 89 of this volume), 
the suggestions derived from a line of thought similar to 
that just pursued, are devdoped into various methods used 
in art-oomposition. — Essentials of JEsthetics, xiv. 

CLASSIFICATION, NECESSITATED BY IMITATION. 

At first thought, dassification, and anything resembling 
imitation appear to necessitate di£Eerent processes. But, 
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posrîblyt they do not. Suppose that the forms of nature 
themselyes were fotmd to manifest effects like those of 
dassification? In that case, to imitate them would involve 
imitating this ; and to add to them» as is ustially done in art, 
and to add to them in such a way as to make the added f ea- 
ttires seem analogous to the imitated ones, and thtts to cause 
the forms as wholes to continue to seem natural, would in- 
volve continuing the process of dassification. Now, if , with 
this thought in mind, we recall the appearances of nature, we 
shall reoognize that the condition, which has been supposed 
to exist there, really does exist. A man, when classifying 
rocks, puts together mentally those that are alike. So does 
nature, grouping them in the same motmtain ranges, or at the 
bottoms of the same streams. He puts together leaves, and 
feaihers, and hairs that are alike. So does nature, making 
them grow on the same trees, or birds, or animals. He puts 
together human beings that are alike. So does nature, 
giving birth to them in the same families, races, climates, 
countries. In fact, a man's mind is a part of nature; and 
when it works naturally, it works as nature does. He 
combines dements as a result of dassification, in accordance 
with methods andogous to those in which nature, or, "the 
mind in nature, " combines them. Indeed, he would never 
have thought of dassification at all, unless in nature itsdf 
he had first percdved the beginning of it. He would never 
have conceived of forming a group of animals and calling 
them horses, nor have been able to concdve of this unless 
nature had first made horses alike. To put together the 
factors of an art-product, therefore, in accordance with the 
methods of dassification, does not involve any process 
inconsistent with representing accurately the forms that 
appear in the world. These forms themselves are made up 
of factors apparently put together in the same way, though 
not to the same extent. — The Genesis of Art-Form, i. 

COLOR {sec HARMONY OF COLOR, DECORATIVE VS. PICTORIAL, 
and REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF COLOR). 

COLOR, AS PERCEIVED BY THE EYE. 

Where (î. e., thjx)ugh the badllar layer) the optic nerve 
cnters the retina, the eye is blind. This seems to prove 
that the badllary layer is necessary to sight. But this layer 
contains the rods and cones. These are said in Foster's 
**Physiok)gy" to be transparent, refractive, doubly refrac- 
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tive, and very sensitive to light, changing in size in different 
d^rees of it. Possibly they may act in some way analo- 
gously to prisms. But however they may act, Pig, 131 
shows that the rods because smaller should be more sensitive 
to slight vibratory effects than the cones; and Kg. 128 
shows that the central spot» which sees outlines and colors 
the most distinctty, contains only cones. Are the rods, 
therefore, affected, according to what was said on page 379, 
by light in general, and the cones by local color in partioilar 
objects ? Again, each rod and cone possesses two apparently 
separated limbs, the larger of which is nearer the main body 
of the nerves than the smaller. If a wave of white light 
affect each limb similarly, this wave <Hvided and changed in 
form, as when color is produced, must aSect each differently. 
In this case is one cone-limb affected by the principal color- 
wave, and the smaller, with reflecting rods near it, by the 
twin complementary color- wave? AU around the rods and 
cones, and inside the former, a purplish-blue liquid is con- 
stantly advancing and receding. It has been supposed that 
the sole purpose of this is to record different degrees of light 
and shade. But, while recording these, it may do very 
much more. Most of us must have noticed, when the 
power is tumed f rom an electric light, that the one platinum 
wire vibrating at different rates produces all the warm colors 
— white-yellow, yellow, orange, and red; and it is a fact 
easily shown that these colors respectively, when shining 
through blue glass, produce all the cold colors, — ^blue, green 
olive-green, and purple. The attributing of artictilative 
souncb to different rates and f orms of vibrations when affect- 
ing the same ossicles in the ear suggested to Professor Bell 
that apparatus for converting the vibrations in an electric 
wire into sounds which made the telephone a'success. Why 
is it not reasonable to suppose that the same rods or cones, 
when vibrating differently, shaded or not by blue, caa 
produce all the colors, so that the mind can see them as well 
as the outlines in the picttire impressed upon the retina. 
Another thought: vibrations of particles of matter against 
one another or the air usually generate heat. Heat thus 
generated usually generates chemical action. Different rates 
of vibration — and this is why, as has been proved, it is true 
of different colors — generate different degrees of heat and of 
chemical action. Chemi<^ action, so sdentists teii us, 
manifested in the pulling down and btulding up of tissue. 
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is the method through which the nerves communicate 
sensations. What then ? The author is aware that he has 
suggested an ezplanation of the way in which sound-waves 
or sight-waves may affect the organs of the ear or eye» and 
through them the nerves and the mind back of them, wh:ch 
is not in the books. But can any explanation be found in 
them as platisible, or as free from objections, as is this one? 
Certainly it is not any explanation ascribing the recognition 
of any pitch or color to a separate organ fitted to respond 
sympathetically to it and to it alone. So far» at least» as 
concems the organism, as represented in Pigs. 130 and 131» 
there is no reason to suppose otherwise than that all the rods 
and cones may be equally fitted to respond to the waves of 
light of any color, and yet with diflferent degrees of sus- 
ceptibility, some — possibly the rods — representing only at- 
mospheric light and color, and some — possibly the cones — 
that color which appears in particular objects. 

The explanation thus suggested not only refers to a 
similar cause the subjective effects both in the ear and the 
eye . . . but it seems to explain also the most important 
difference between the effects of successive* and of simultan- 
eous ' contrast. This is that the time of the continuance and 
the brilliancy of a color in successive contrast depend upon 
the length and strength of the vibratory condition preceding 
it, whereas, in simultaneous contrast, such effects depend 
neither upon the length of time during which one looks at a 
color, nor even upon its comparative fulness. This differ- 
ence is exactly what, according to otir hypothesis, we should 
expect. According to it, the continuance and character 
of the osdllations occasioning successive contrast will, of 
course, be determined by the quantity and quality of their 
previous exdtation, On the contrary, the complementary 
color produced in simultaneous contrast depends upon the 
presence by its side of the local color, and it is neither in- 
creased nor lessened in intensity by its continued presence. 
Moreo ver , in every place where this complementary hue can 
become visible, there is already some other shade or tint with 
which its hue must blend, and . . . produce a mixed, and 
therefore never, save in very excepţional cases, a brilliant 
effect. — Proportian and Harmony of Line and Colora xxii. 

* Color contrasting with that of an object removed from sîs^t. 
'Color contrasting with that of an object which it aurnmndt» 
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COLOR AS PRODUCED BY HAVING HUES MIX IN THE EYE. 

Wîthin the last half-century , the art of painting • . . has 
been almost revolutionized; and bere again we have to at- 
tribute the result to a change in the method of produdng 
effects in color. The older painters, as a rule, mixed thdr 
hues before pladng them on the canvas, and put them there 
exactly as they wished to have them appear when seen 
from a distance. But, according to the most modem 
method (suggested first by Vela^uez), colors, so f ar as 
feasible, are brought into proximity on the canvas in such 
ways that, although not mixed there, they shall, when seen 
from a distance, mix in the eye. This is the way in which 
the color effects of nattu^ are usually produci; and, as 
applied in many cases renders the art-product much more 
satisfactory, suggesting that the elements entering into a 
,scene, Uke those of leaves and grasses, are separated from 
one another, and thus conveying impressîons of trans- 
parency and atmosphere which were impossible according 
to tiie older method. The general effect . . . with the 
attendant impressions of transparency . . . and of in- 
finity of gradations seems to be accepted as a crucial test of 
excellence in modem painting. 

It is safe to say that the Fontainebleau-Barbizon and the 
Spanish Roman schools, which have been chiefly instru- 
mental in introducing these new methods, have changed 
the whole character of much of the contemporary art in 
other coimtries, and of about all of the best painting in 
cur own. — Proporiion and Harmony of Line and Color ^ xvii. 

COLOR, IN PAINTING VS. DECORATION. 

There are two methods of using color, one having to do 
with imîtating it so as to represent it as we find it in certain 
agreeable or beautiful appearances of nature; the other 
with appl3ring or arranging it, irrespective of anything but 
the general prindples in accordance with which it appears 
to be agreeable or beautiful. As painting gives us pictures 
of the forms of nature, and architecture does not, it is 
natural to suppose that the first of these methods is, or 
should be, used mainly in the former art, and the second 
mainly in the latter, i. e., in the decoration of the interiors or 
exteriors of btdldings. This natural supposition it would 
be wdl if some of our modem painters would ponder. 
When they imagine that they can use color merely "for its 
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own sake*' they are on ground almost, though not quite, 
as dangerous — owing to the far more subtle requirements of 
color when used in any circumstances whatever — ^as are 
poets who imagine that they can use rhyme, or any other 
element of sound, merely " for its own sake. " The primary 
object of both painting and poetry is to represent certain 
effects that are, or that may be supposed to be, in nature; 
and the moment that this primary object is forgotten the 
artist or author has crossed the boundaries of his own 
art» and must compete with the decorators or musidans, 
in circumstances where imitative limitations by which 
they are not hampered will materially interfere with his 
success. — Proportion and Hartnony cf Line and Color ^ xvii. 

Just as arrangements of sound in verse are satisfactory in 
the degree in which they fulfil such laws of harmony as 
apply to music, so arrangements of colors in pictures are 
satisfactory in the degree in which they fulfil such laws of 
harmony as apply to decoration. Âlthough the painter of 
pictures does not use color merely for its own sake, he ought 
nevertheless to use it in such a way as to cause it, for its own 
sake, to be a source of interest and pleasure. — Idem, xxiii. 

In music, it is absolutely essential that all the tones 
sounded simultaneously as in chords, or in immediate 
succession, should fulfil certain ph3rsical and physiological 
requirements. If they do not, all the other art-methods» 
however scrupulously applied, cannot secure harmony. 
That the same is true with reference to the colors used side 
by side or one after another in the order of space is a fact 
which, even if not confirmed by our own observation, the 
investigations of sdence have placed beyond dispute. — 
Idem, XXII. 

CX>LOR-PERCEPnON INFLUENCED BY CULTIVATION. 

A spectrum, which, when thrown upon green pigment, 
shows only a green color, if thrown upon the green of foliage 
shows tints both of red and yellow. Or if the trees be 
examined through a red glass, it has been observed that in 
the degree in which the glass transmits only the red rays the 
leaves are red, âlthough the blue sky above them, as also 
green fabrics and pigments about them, appear black. The 
condusion is inevitable that the coloring matter of foliage» 
which is called chlorophyl, contains, besides green, other and 
warmer colors. Of course, for one who knows this, the 
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suggestion of the tints of red and yellow, in the green about 
him, will greatly augment his interest in natunil scenery. 
Nor does it require more than a slight degree of effort ţo 
enable him actually to perceive these. In coloring, as in 
cverything, men come to see what they try to see. What 
but persistence in scrutinizing and criticising tbeir neigb- 
bors' attire makes the color-sense in women so much 
stronger than in men? Âs shown in Chapters XII. to 
XIV. of ** Art in Theory, " beauty, even as recognized by the 
senses, depends largely upon effects produoed upon the mind. 
The truth xmderlying such injunctions as "Seek ye first 
the kingdom, " "The kingdom is within you," and "Except 
a man be born from above he cannot see the kingdom, " is 
of tmiversal applicability. Those who strive to enter into 
the reahn of coloring will find capabilities within themsdves 
which, if properly used, will introduce into thdr field of 
vision an infinite variety of tints and shades which, so far 
as concems the effect upon the senses, transcend in beauty 
those which the ordinary man perceives, in a degree akin 
to that in which the new earth pictured in the Apocalypse 
transcends the old earth of ordinary experience. It is only 
the man, too, who is able to perceive these colors in nature, 
by whom they can be fully recognized as representing truth 
when they are placed upon the canvas of the painter. Yet 
here they are essential. That indescribable efiEect of vitalitv 
which characterizes the grasses and grains of some land- 
scapes is owing largely to the presence in them of these red 
and yellow tints. It is these that make of the dead green a 
"livîng green, " just as surely as the same tints, were they 
used, would give to the picture of a corpse the glow and 
warmth of life. — Idetitf xviii. 

COMPARISON AND ASSOCIATION IN AllT-COMPOSITIGN {sU olsO 
ASSOCIATION, and IMAGINATION and COMPARISON). 

Certain audible or visible effects traceable to material or 
to human nature have, either by way of comparison, as in 
imitation, or of assodation, as in convenţional usage, a recog- 
nized meaning. This meaning enables the mind to employ 
them in representing its conceptions. But what has been 
said applies to the use of these effects so far only as they 
exist in the condition in which they manifest themselves in 
nature. Art-composition involves an elaboration and often 
an extensive combination of them. How can they be 
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daborated and combined in such a way as to cause them to 
continue to represent the same conceptions that tbey repre- 
sented before art had begun its work upon them? Evi- 
dently this result can be attained in the degree alone in 
which all that is added to the natural sound or sight 
representing the original conception continues to repeat 
the same representative efiEect. In other words, the im- 
agination, which, by way of comparison or of assoda- 
tion, connected together the original mental conception 
and the form representing it, must continue, in the same 
way to connect together this form and all the f orms added 
to it by way of elaboration or combination. Other methods 
of expression — religious or sdentific — may use imagina- 
tion in only its iniţial work of formulating words or other 
symbols, but art must use it to the very end. It mat- 
ters not whether its first conception be an image of a 
whole, as of an entire poem or palace, or whether it be an 
image of a part, as of a certain form of metre or of arch, 
the imagination, in dividing the image of the whole into 
parts, or in building up the whole from its parts, must always, 
m successful art, continue to carry on its work by way of 
comparison or assodation. — EssenUals of JEsikeHcs, xiv. 

COMPARISON APPUCABLB TO MENTAL CONCEPTIONS. 

The degree of importance that should be attached to the 
representation of like conceptions in the forms that are 
grouped together, is difBicult for some to recognize. Yet if » 
as was said on page 344, the diSerence between the efiEects 
of harmony and of discord be the difference between experi- 
endng in tJie nerves an unimpeded, free, regularly recurrent 
vibratory thrill or glow, and experiendng an impeded, con- 
strained, irregularly recurrent series of shocks or jars, then 
an application of the simplest ph3^ological principles ought 
to show us that the artistic effects of which we have spoken 
can be produced in part by the representation of like concep- 
tions. It is universally admitted that the nerves, mierely as 
nerves, may be afEected from the thought-side as well as 
from the sense-side. Whatever, therrfore, owing to înowi- 
gruUy between thought and form or between different 
thoughts as represented by different forms, shocks one's 
conceptions or, as we say, one's sense of the î»x>prieties, may 
so contribute to the general nervous result that, even though 
he may find the combinations of color thproughly pleasing. 
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it is physiologically impossible that he sbotdd experience the 
eflfects of beauty in its totality. On this subject tbe reader 
may consult Chapter XIII. of ** Art and Tbeory. " — Propor- 
Hon and Harmony of Line and Color, xxi. 

COMPARISON AS THE FOREMOST ART-METHOD (see olso COU- 
POSITION, IMAGINATION, LIKE WITH LIKE, and PAGE 89). 

Every one knows that comparison is the very first result 
of any exercise of the imagination. And he knows also 
that imagination is the source of all art-production. When 
a man begins to find in one feature the image of another, 
and, because the two are alike, to put them together by way 
of comparison, then, and then only, does he begin to con- 
struct an art-product. And not only so, but only then 
does he continue his work in a way to make it continue to be 
a medium of expression. The forms which he elaborates are 
naturally representative of certain phases of thought or 
feeling, and the significance of the completed product de- 
pends upon its continuing to represent these phases. But it 
can continue to do this only when that which is added in the 
process of elaboration is essentially like that with which the 
process starts. It is a striking illustration of the rationality 
which characterizes the action of the mind when working 
naturally and înstinctively though without knowledge of 
reasons, that the forms of all the arts, as developed in 
primitive ages, should fulfil this raţional requirement. 
. . . Looking at poetry, we find the chief characteristic of 
its form to be lines of like lengths, divided into like numbers 
of feet, each uttered in like time, to which are sometimes 
added alliteration, assonance, and rhyme, produced by the 
recurrence of like sotmds in either consonants, vowels, or 
both. So with music. The chief characteristic of its form 
is a series of phrases of like lengths, divided into like num- 
bers of measures, all sounded in like time, through the use 
of notes that move upward or downward in the scale at like 
intervals, with like recurrences of melody and harmony. 
In painting, sculpture, and architecture, no matter of what 
**style, " the same is true. The most superficial inspection 
of any product of these arts,if it be of established reputation, 
will convince one that it is composed in the main by putting 
together forms that are alike in such things as color, shape, 
size, posture, and proportion. ... It is an equaJly 
striking illustration of the irrationality and departure from 
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nature into which too much self-consdous ratîocmatioa 
may plunge the same mind, that, in our own more enlight- 
en^ age, art-forms should not only be tolerated but praised 
— ^in poems and buildings for instance — in which the prin- 
cipie of putting like with like has been utterly disregarded. 
— The Genesis of Ari Form, ii. 

Andent artists, with only their sensations to gtiide them, 
constructed those harmonic systems of tone and of color, 
of which modem science alone has discovered the causes. 
These causes, as will be shown presently, are the same as 
those that underlie all the developments of form in art, 
being all traceable to the satisfaction which, for reasons 
unfolded in **The Genesis of Art-Porm," the mind derives 
from being able, amid the variety and complexUy of nature, 
to form a conception of unity, and, through the general 
method of comparison to embody this conception in a 
product. — Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music, vii. 

In these volumes, the effects of form in art have been 
traced to a single principie, and to the same principie have 
been traced the effects of whatever significance also may 
be expressed in each form. All art, in any of its manifesta- 
tions, has been shown to be an emphasizing, through a 
method of elaboration, of factors taken from one's surroimd- 
ings, which are used not only in art, but in every attempt 
at expression, for the purpose of representing, by way of 
assodation or comparison, sometimes these surrotmdings 
themselves, and sometimes the thoughts and emotions that 
are commtmicated through them. Moreover, whether we 
wish to emphasize the factors themselves, or the purpose for 
which the mind uses them, each end is best attained by 
putting, so f ar as possible, like with like in the sense of 
grouping features having either corresponding effects upon 
the mind, t. e., like significance; or corresponding effects 
upon the senses, i. e., like forms ; or, as is frequently the case, 
corresponding effects upon both the mind and the senses. 
Stated thus, the principie may seem very simple and insig- 
nificant. But any one who has read the volumes of tlus 
series, and observed the applicability of the principie to all 
possible effects of form in all the arts, together with the way 
in which analogous effects in different arts have been corre- 
lated to one another ; and who has observed also the applica- 
bility of the principie to the mental effects of art, whether 
produced by the grandest generalizations that can broaden 
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thought, and tbe profoundest passions tbat can exdte 
emotion, or only by tbe smallest specific accent of a syllable, 
tbe measuring of a tone, tbe sbading of a line, or tbe ttiming 
of a little finger, — ^any one wbo bas observed tbese facts, and 
is at all appreciative of tbe vastness and complexity of tbe 
subject, or is acquainted witb tbe cbaotic conditions in wbicb 
tbe bistories of opinions bave left men's common concep- 
tions of it, or is merely aware of tbat wbicb, in general, is 
tbe distinctive aim of all pbilosopbical analysis, — any sucb 
man will recognize tbe degree in wbicb, wben tbe elements 
învestigated are made to seem single and simple, tbe 
comprâiensiveness and importance of tbe discussion are 
enhanced. — Proportion andHarmony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

Tbe reader needs to be reminded tbat tbe developments 
resulting from putting like witb like according to tbemetbods 
indicated in tbe cbart on tbe opposite page, are mani- 
fested not only in rbytbm and proportion but also in bar- 
mony, wbetber of sound or sigbt, tbe diflEerence between tbe 
first two and tbe latter being tbat in tbe former we are 
consdous of tbe elements tbat are put togetber, and in tbe 
latter we are not conscious of tbem, and can only become 
aware of tbem as a result of sdentific demonstration. Ât 
tbe same time, tbere are botb sounds and sigbts wbicb are 
in tbe border-land, as we may term it, between tbese two 
conditions. Por instance, in a low tone of tbe organ we 
can distinguisb vibrations allying its effects to tboee of 
rbytbm almost as dearly as we can distinguisb pitcb allying 
tbem to tbose of barmony. So in tbe case of thîs particular 
curve, a reason for tbe use of wbicb is indicated bere in 
accordance witb tbe principles of proportion, — tbis ex- 
planation will not prevent anotber, and perbaps a better one, 
wbicb will be given on page 292, and wbicb ascribes it to 
tbe principles tmderljdng barmony of outline. — Idem, v. 

COMPARISON IN ARCHiTECTURE (see mention of it under 

ARCHITECTURE, PERSPECTIVE, and PROPORTION). 

Study will sbow tbat at tbe time of tbe Gotbic and tbe 
Renaissance revivals, tbe manifestation in buildings of tbe 
principie of putting large numbers of like dimensions witb 
like, again came to be considered necessary. It is con- 
sideared so in all great arcbitecture. 

In case our own builders ignore tbis fact, we can expect 
but little from tbem. Tbey may turn out of tbeir planing 
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mills or stone quarries, pillars that look like those of Greek 
temples, or arches that look like those of Gothic cathedrals; 
they may discard these older models altogether, and try as 
hard as savages to be original by bringing together dis- 
cordant mixttires of shapes, sizes, styles, and colors, and 
doom to etemal infamy the names of Q^eens Anne and 
Elizabeth by calling their hotch-potch after them; but no 
great architecture or school of architecture can be produced 
in this way. Great architecture is founded upon principles 
that are in the constitution of nature and of mind, the 
applicability of which all men recognize. Nor can they be 
ignored or neglected in any product of art without lessening 
the force of its appeal to human înterest. — Idem^ xni. 

Every list of figures that we have found proves . . . that 
the Greek builder was caref ui to preserve the appearance of 
putting like dimensions with like. This principie applied 
to all the parts of a structure would determine its pro- 
portions as a whole. If , in time, laws like those mentioned 
by Vitruvius arose, it is more than likely that most of tiiese 
in the f orms in which they have been preserved, were af ter- 
thoughts, derived from what, at a period when architecture 
was no longer in its prime, was discovered by measuring the 
buildings of the fathers. Why it should ever have passed 
its prime and begun to decline is easy to perceive. When 
any form of art is young, men are never tired of going back 
to first principles and experimenting with their designs, 
not only in painting and sculpture but in architecture too, 
just as often as effects seem unsatisfactory. After the 
earlier, creative periods of the art, however, men begin to 
think that the whole subject, and aJl its methods, have been 
mastered. They imagine that no more practicai experi- 
ments are needed. They are first contented with what has 
been achieved by their ancestors, and then they begin to 
have a tradiţional veneration for it. That which ^ould 
stimulate them to thought, stirs them only to reverence, 
and, like many of the critics and architects of oiu: own 
day, they come to teach in their schools, and to believe in 
their hearts, that to be a successful imitator is to embody 
the only praiseworthy artistic ideal. Undoubtedly this was 
the fate that, after a time, overtook the architects of Greece. 
They became imitators. Because their copies stood before 
them, they ceased to experiment. Because they did not 
need to conceive their own designs they ceased to think 
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about them; and when they ceased to do thîs they neces- 
sarily oeased to cause them to develop, and began to cause 
them to deteriorate. Before long, they began to regard 
as ends those methods which the great architects had used as 
means. They reproduced the subordinate features in the 
older temples, but overlooked the prmcipal ones. Finally 
all the measurements that they used grew discordant, and it 
was beyond the power of any rules like those of Vitruvius 
to make them otherwise. Coltimns, entablatures, and tym- 
panums, bore a general resemblance to those upon the 
Acropolis, but contained not one element that, in the 
estimation of the merest tyro of the art, could entitle them 
to be considered architectural models. . . . The Greek 
temples emphasize results, which the others do not, attained 
by putting like with like. All the best Greek buildings 
show similar effects, and why? Because the Greek lived 
near to nature. His buildings emphasized corresponding 
measurements for the same reason as do the cârd houses of a 
child. The Greek carried out the instinctive promptings 
and prescriptions of the mind. It was in the endeavor to 
do thîs that he originated those scientific adjustments to 
accommodate actuaJ proportions to optical requirements, 
which will be considered in the foUowing chapters. Only 
much later did this end absorb the whole interest of builders, 
as it has that of modem students who have examined their 
works, and thus divert attention from more important 
matters on account of which alone these optical require- 
ments were at first studied. The result was on a par with 
that of the exclusive attention paid to the secondary details 
of poetic form in the time of Queen Anne, leading to the 
pompous prosaic jingle that during most of the last cen- 
tury passed in England for the only permissible poetic 
phraseology. — Idem, xiii. 

COMPARISON, PUTTING LIKE WITH LIKE »N POETRY. 

The illustrations used are sufficient . . . to suggest to 
what an extent the meanings of words, whether primary or 
secondary, are developed according to the very closely 
allied methods of assodation and comparison. Isolated 
words, however, do not constitute language. Before they 
can become this, they must be put into phrases and sen- 
tences. But what are these phrases and sentences, again, 
except words uttered consecutively in such a way that the 
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order of thdr utterance or dependente upon one another 
shall compare with the order, i, e., the direction or tendency, 
of the different pbases of the mental motive which prompts 
to them ? Through the whole extent of language, theref ore, 
which fumishes the material or medium for the expression 
of poetry, we find in constant operation this process of 
comparison. The same thing is true, but need not be 
argued, with ref erence to metaphors, similes, and representa- 
tions of characters and events, which all admowledge to be 
necessary to the f urther development of poetic language and 
thought. — Art in Theory, xviii. 

We cannot, without some important modification, frame 
any rule to the effect that the uttering in succession of like 
sounds is invariably euphoniotis. But should we, therefore» 
draw the inf erence, as some do, that the opposite is true; in 
other words, that in poetry the repetition of similar sotmds 
is not euphonious, and that bere is a case in which the 
principie of putting like eSects with like does not apply? 
Before drawing this condusion, let us, at least, look farther 
into the subject. . . . The vocal organs are so formed 
that their positions and actions in an accented and in an 
tmaccented utterance are diSerent. . . . 

Moreover, the nature of the organs is such that ease of 
utterance requires that both forms should be present, and 
used in altemation. One cannot apply to consecutive 
syllables without restriction, therefore, this principie of 
comparison. Unaccented syllables must contrast with the 
accented ones, and in such a way too as to complement them 
(see page 89). But if this requirement be regarded, like 
sotmds repeated only on accented or only on tmaccented 
syllables, except in the sense in which all forms of repetition 
may beo^me monotonous and tiresome, are not open to 
the objection urged. They do not render utterance more 
diffictilt, as suggested above, but, on the contrary, deddedly 
more easy. — Rhytkm and Harmony in Poetry and Music, 

VII. 

COMPLEMENT {see CHART ON PAGE 89, CONTRAST» and 

HARMONY OF COLOR). 

Two things are complements when they contrast, and 
yet, as they appear together, complete the one thing to 
which they equally belong. They mtist be regarded^ too, 
in dassification, becatise every department of nature is full 
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of them. Certain kinds of metals and ores, leaves and 
branches, males and females, alike in some regards, unlike 
in others, are always found together, and are both necessary 
to tbe realization of tbe t3rpe. So in the arts. In those of 
sound, high and low tones contrast; and yet, if we are to 
have rhythm, melody, or harmony, both are necessary. In 
the arts of sight, light and shade contrast; and yet, if we 
are to represent the effects of forms as the^ appear in sun- 
light, both are necessary. In colors, again, certain hues, 
Uke red and blue-green, contrast; and yet as both, when 
blended together, make white, both may be said to be 
necessary to the completeness of light. In all these cases 
the contrasting factors are termed complements. The 
principie which underlies their use is closely related, both in 
reality and in ordinary conception, to the developments of 
it in courUeraction and balance, — The Genesis of Ari-Form, ii. 

Complement produces unity in a natural way from things 
different. Counteraction applies the principie underlying 
complement to things that are not complementary by nature, 
and produces, as we have seen, eSects that are essential to 
the very existence of form. Balance, going still farther, 
applies the same principie to things that are neither com- 
plementary nor counteractive, in such a way as to give a 
more satisfactory appearance to the form by adding to it 
the effect of equilibrium. A still later development of the 
same principie, preceding which, however, there need to be 
some intervening stages, results in symmetry. — Idem, iii. 

CQMFLEXTTY (see BEAUTY ATTRIBUTED TO HARMONY). 
COMPOSITION IN ART, METHOD OF (see CHART ON PAGE 89, and 

meniion of U under classification and comparison). 
How is a song or a symphony that is expressive of any 
^ven feeling composed? Always thus: A certain duration, 
force, pitch, or quality of voice, varied two or three times, is 
recognized to be a natural form of expression for a certain 
state of mind, — satisfaction, grief, ecstasv, fright, as the 
case may be. A musidan takes this form of sotmd, and adds 
to it other forms that in rhythm or in modulation, or in both, 
can be compared or assodated with it, varying it in only 
such subordinate ways as constantly to suggest it ; and thus 
he elaborates a song expressive of satisfaction, grief, ecstasy, 
or fright. Or if it be a sjrmphony, the method is the same. 
The whole, intricate as it may appear, is developed by recur- 
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rences of the same or very similar effects, varied almost 
infinitdy but in such ways as constantly to stiggest a few 
notes or chords which form the theme or tbemes. Â similar 
fact is true with reference to poetic elaboration. What are 
the following but series of comparisons, — ^reiterations of tbe 
same particular or general idea in different pbraseology or 
figures? . . . 

What do we have in the poetic treatment of a subject 
considered as a whole, as in an epic or a drama? Nothing 
but repeated delineations of the same general conceptions 
or characters as manifested or developed amid different 
surrotmdings of time or of place. So with the forms of 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. Every one knows 
that, as a rule, certain like lines, arches, or angles are repeated 
in the columns, comices, doors, windows, and roofs of build- 
ings. Pew, perhaps, without instruction, recognize that the 
same principie is true as applied to both the outlines and 
colors through which art delineates the scenery of land or 
water or the limbs of living creatures. But one thing almost 
all recognize: This is that, in the highest works of art, every 
special effect repeats, as a rule, the general effect. In the 
picture of a storm, for instance, every cloud, wave, leaf, 
bough, repeats, as a rule, the storm's effect; in the statue 
of a sufferer, every musde in the face or form repeats, as a 
rule, the suffering's effect; in the architectiu'e of a building, 
— if of asingle style, — every window, door, and dome repeats, 
as a rule, the style's effect. — Essentials of jEsthetics, xiv. 

COMPOSITION IN ART, METHODS OF (see CHART ON PAGE 89). 

Art-composition is influenced first by mental and then by 
material considerations. He (the artist) begins with a 
conception which, in his mind, is associated with certain 
forms or series of forms. To represent this conception is 
his primary object. But he cannot attain it, unless the 
forms, or series of forms, added by him in the process of 
elaboration, continue to have the same general effect as 
those with which he starts. About the latter therefore, as 
a nucleus, he arranges other like forms according to the 
general method of comparison. Controlled at first chiefly 
by a deşire to have them manifest this, in order to express 
a like thought, or to be alike by way of congruity; af terwards 
descending to details, he is careful to make them alike 
by way of repetition and consonance. While thus seciuîng 
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uniiy of effect, however, he is confronted by thtvariety and 
compkxUy of the natural fonns from which he is obliged 
to construct his art-work. But he soon finds that tbese can 
be adapted to his purposes through the methods of corUrast 
and complement; and, when it comes to grouping, he is able 
still to suggest uniiy by fulfilling the requirements of arder, 
in spiţe of confusion, through counteractian and the arrange- 
ment of factors in accordance with methods of prindpaUty, 
subordination, bdance, and organic form, — The Genesis of 
Ari-Form, ix. 

It is the combined result of the application of all of these 
methods that produces the general effect termed harmony. 
— Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, xxiv. 

COMPREHENSIVENESS AS AN ART-MBTHOD {see CHART ON 

PAGE 89). 

Who that has heard the earlier composed overture of 
Wagner's **Tannhâuser*' — and the same question would 
apply to the whole opera which this overture represented 
and epitomized — can fail to recognize either how themes 
thus contrasted may add to the interest, or how, by the way 
in which they complement each other, they may augment 
the comprehensiveness of the result ? In this overture, a slow 
choral, representative of the religious element, is at first 
entirely interrupted by wild contrasting movements, repre- 
senting the surgings of the passions; then, after a little, it 
reappears again, gains strength, and finally by main force 
seems to crush the others down, and in the final străin en- 
tirely to dominate them. Here, in the blending of the most in- 
tensely spiritual and material of motives, is incongruity, and 
with it a comprehensiveness induding the widest extremes. 
Yet how artistically the like feattires are grouped with like, 
and each phase of expression made to complement the 
other; and when the two dash, how principaUty gets the 
better of what would else be insubordincUe, and reduoes all to 
orderl IncongruUy in such cases really adds to the genera 
eSect of congruity, because it suggests, as nothing dse could, 
the overwhelming power of that tendency to produce a single 
effect upon thought, which finally blends the whole into a 
uniiy. — The Genesis of Arl-Form, ix. 

cxjNGRurrv in art (see chart on page 89). 
Connecting objects because of like effects produced upon 
the mind by way of assodation or suggestion may be 
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termed congruUy (from con, together, and griio, to grow). 
It means tSiat two things are conceived of as natiirally 
growing or going together; and it may cause them to be 
connected when in reality they are as uidike as the sounds of 
a church beli and of an organ, or as the crape of a widow's 
garb and a white face. — Idem^ vii. 

CongruUy might cause the artist to assodate in a product 
things as different essentially as rouge on a cheek and 
blondined hair, or a hunting song and the sound of a horn; 
repetition, on the contrary, would demand as much like- 
ness as in the allied factors of a piece of fringe, or of a picket- 
fence, while consonance^ half-way between the two, would 
be satisfied were he to unite sounds as different in some 
regards as those of the flute, the trumpet, the violin, and, 
the drum, or shapes as different in some regards as a chim- 
ney and a tower, or a window and a porch. In architecture, 
a porch or a bay-window on one side of a building, and a wing 
or hot-house on the other side of it, might be alike by way 
of congruUy. Windows and doors of the same sizes and 
shapes would be alike by way of repetUion; but merdy a 
similar pitch of angles over windows and doors and in the 
gables oi a roof above them, would be enough to make all 
alike by way of consonance. — Idem, vii. 

CONSERVATISM IMPORTANT IN ART. 

It îs a question whether the most enduring work of even 
the most original artist is that in which he inanif ests to the 
full his tendency to forsake the methods of his predecessors. 
Wagner, for instance, will probably be remembered chiefly 
not f or the extended passages in his ** Siegfried " or " Tristan 
und Isolde," in which he carried his theories to excess; 
but for the passages mainly in the operas of his middle period 
in which his themes were developed more in accordance with 
the requirements of form as established by his predecessors. 
That he neglected these requirements is more evident, per- 
haps,in the worksof hisimitators than in his own. — Idem, iii. 

CONTRAST, AS AN ART-MBTHOD (sce mention of U under com- 

PARISON, COMPLEMENT» CCMPOSmON, HARMONY OF COLOR, 
DIAGINATION AND COMPARISON, and PAINTING VS. POETRY). 

When the modem artist, like the Greek, selects for repre- 
sentation a certain part of nature, he does so because he has 
contrasted it, and wishes others to contrast it, with the 
whole of nature. When, again, in certain parts of his 
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picture, he wishes to bring some objects into the foreground 
and to keep others in the background, his attempt is suc- 
cessful in the degree in which light and shade and color are 
arranged, accordlng to scientific prindples controlUng con- 
trasts, so that the objects, as they appear side by side, 
shall be not only separated with the distinctness found in 
nature, but shall also produce other distinctively comple- 
mentary effects such as art seems to require. Moreover, 
it is worth notidng as according with tlus principie, that 
the excellence of subjects as manifestations of ideality is 
measured by the degree in which they admit of originality in 
the arrangement of contrasts. Hence a fruit-piece, in which 
the forms and colors admit of little variation, ranks below 
a landscape; a landscape, for the same reason, below one 
representing human figures; which latter, in the details 
both of line and color in posture, cotmtenance, and dress, 
admits of variations almost infinite. — Ari in Theory, xix. 

CONTRAST, REPRBSBNTING IMAGINATION {sCC IMAGINATION). 

It is the eSort of what we term the imagination — ^the 
eff ort to find in one phenomenon the image of another, or to 
find one like another — ^that leads the mind to compare, and 
then, if it cannot do this, to contrast the two. In such 
cases, therefore, the imagination is the underlyiilg faculty 
of mind called into exerdse, comparison the primarv method 
in which it exerdses itself , and contrast the secondary. As 
applied to art, the primary position of comparison is still 
further augmented by the fact that art-products always 
spring from efforts to connect motives and ideas, and to 
embody both in a single form. The result is that while the 
phases of consdousness represented in the arts of sotmd 
begin, as it were, with comparison, the forms that are pro- 
duced in these arts, induding, as they necessarily do, many 
things that are not alike, involve also a consdousness and a 
representation of contrast. The converse is also true, that 
while the phases of consdousness represented in the arts of 
sight begin with contrast, the production of a form which 
shall be true to the appearances, or, as in architecture, to the 
formative prindples of nature, necessarily involves, also 
the consdousness and representation of comparison. Only 
in the exerdse of comparison and contrast together is the 
work of imagination, which is the faculty underlying aU the 
developments of art, complete. — Idem, xx. 
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CONVENŢIONAL FORlf IN ART. 

Just as everybody in Italy, before the time of Dante, sup- 
posed that literature could be written in only Latin, though 
unintelUgible to the common people, so everybody in these 
ages of <fecline bad come to expect, in art, forms that were 
not natural» and so tar, for the reasons just given, not in- 
telligible; and all were disappointed if they saw anything 
else. — Essay on Ari and Education. 

CORRESPONDBNCES OF REPRESENTATIVB FEATURES OF SOUND 
AND OF SIGHT {see olso REPRESENTATION BV ASSOCIATION). 

Sounds may differ not tnerely in duration or the quantity 
of tlme that they fiii; but in force, or the stress with which 
they are produced, making them loud or soft, abrupt or 
smooth, etc. ; also in quality, making them sharp or round, 
full or thin, aspirate or pure, etc. ; and in pitch, making them 
high or low, or rising or f alling in the musical scale. Sights, 
too. may differ in analogous ways; i, e., not merely in 
extension or the quantity of space that they fiii, which is the 
same thing as size; but in contour, which is the same thing 
as shape, and is shown by the appearance of fordble or 
weak Imes of light and shade; also in quality of color, which 
has to do with their tints and shades and mixtures; and in 
pitch of color, which is determined by the hue. 

In addition to merely stating these facts, it may be well 
to enlai^ge upon one or two of them. Notice, for instance, 
how true it is that force which gives emphasis to sotmds, 
rendering them more distinct from one another than would 
be the case without it, corresponds to Ught and shade, which 
emphasize and render more distinct the contour through 
which one portion of space having a certain shape is dearly 
separated from another. Notice, also, that accented and 
unaccented syllables or notes, as they alternate in time, 
perform exactly analogous functions to those of light and 
shade, as they alternate in space. The impression of fdrm, 
for instance, which, so far as it results from metre, is con- 
veyed by varying force and lack of force in connection with 
divisions made in time, is the exact equivalent of that im- 
pression of form which, so far as this results from shape, is 
conveyed by varying light and shade in connection with 
divisions made in space. Notice, again, that quality and 
pitch are terms almost as much used in painting as in music, 
quality in colors depending, in a way analogous to quality 
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in sounds, on the mixture of hues entering into the general 
effect; and pitch in colors depending on the sutxSvision 
of light and its vibratory effects. Undoubtediy, too, it is 
owing partly to a subtle recognition of the correspondences 
just indicated that to certain effects in the arts botn of sound 
and of sight the more general terms, k>ne and cohr, have 
come to be applied interchangeably. In connection with 
the various cQvisions and subdivisions under which will 
be treated the different phases of form to be considered it 
is suffident to say that durcUion, limited by pauses in connec- 
tion with force, as applied to the accents of syllables or notes, 
gives rise to rhythtn; that extension, limited by outlines in 
connection with light and shade, as applied to contour or 
shape, gives rise to ^oportion; that quality and pUch of tone 
taken together f umish the possibility of developing the laws 
of the harmony of sound; and that quality and pUdi of color 
f umish the same possibility with reference to the laws of the 
harmony of color. It is important to notîce, too, that force 
or accent, while having to do mainly with rhythm, has a 
certain influence also upon tone — ^in poetry upon the tunes 
of verse, and in music upon the melodic suggestions of 
different degrees of animation; also that, in the same way, 
light and shade, while having to do mainly with outline and 
proportion, have a certain influence also upon color. They 
change it in order to interpret the meaning which a colored 
stuface is intended to convey, as, for instance, whether it 
is to represent what is flat or round. They suggest, too, 
the vitality characterizing nature. Correspondingly, also, 
it is important to notice that quality and pitch of sound are 
often necessary for the full effects of force as applied to 
rhythtn; and that the same elements of color are often 
necessary for the full effects of lişht and shade as applied to 
proportion. In fact, when used m the same art, the differ- 
ent special effects that enter into the general effects of 
propcMi;ion and harmony which are now to be considered 
are none of them produced exdusîvely according to one 
method or to one combination of methods, but more or less 
according to all of them when operating conjointiy. — 
Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, i. 

COUNTENANCE {sce olso IRREGULARITY) . 

The expression of mere individuality alone necessitates 
having no two f orms or f aces in the world exactly alike« Yţt 
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thonsands of them may be equally beautiful; and tens of 
thousands, though not equally beautiful, may be equally 
attractive; while» to the student of hiunanity, none can fail 
to be interesting. — PainUng, Sculpiure, and ArchiUcture as 
RepresenkUive Arts, vi. 

COUNTENANCES MAT BE REGULAR WHEN NOT GRECIAN 

{see also regularity). 
It must not be supposed, however, that countenances, 
in order to meet the requirements of regularity, need to 
be similar. In its way, a dog's face may be as regular as 
a man's; and there is no reason why one human face should 
not be as regular as another, though both differ almost radi- 
cally. Of course, this could not te the case, if by regularity 
were meant conformity to a certain Greek tjrpe, whidi, as 
must be confessed, is the generally accepted supposition. 
R^ularity, however, need not mean this; but only a con- 
dition in which the general outlines sustain analogous rela- 
tions to lines or spaces of like directions or measurements. 
And there may be many different f orms of which this can be 
affirmed, all corresponding in principie though not in the 
method of applying it. For this reason, when, as is probable 
nine tenths of all Âmericans teii us that they consider these 
faces more beautiful than any conforming to the Greek 
type, they may be justified. According to the laws of form, 
properly interpreted, such faces fulfil the prindples of 
proportion. But, besides this, according to the laws of 
sigxuficance, as derived from our association with faces 
of the ordinary American type, from our deductions with 
reference to the characteristics manifested by them, and 
from our sympathy with the persons possessing such char- 
acteristics, it is p^ectly in accordance with aesthetic prin- 
dples to say that, while as beautiful in form as are the Greek 
faces, their beauty, to one of the race and country to which 
they bdong, is enhanced on account of its sigmficance. — 
PainHngf Sculpture, and ArchiUciure as Representaiwe 
Arts, VI. 

CREATIVE ART. 

It was saîd that the arts cannot create. But it was not 
said that they cannot be creative. If by the creative we 
mean the power which seems to represent divine intelligence 
through the sights and sounds of nature, what can more 
reşemble this than can the power of him who makes a f urther 
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use of these same sights and sounds for the purpose, through 
them, of representing his own thoughts and feelings? îs 
it strânge that he should take delight and pride in work like 
this, and in connection with it feel the souroes of the deepest 
inspiration ştir within him? Who is there that oould not 
draw dcdight and pride and inspiration from the consdous- 
ness of being in the least degree a foUower, an imitator» a 
child of Him who created the heavens and the earth? — 
Ari in Theary, v. 

CRITIC» THE DESTRUCnVE. 

One is tempted by it toward the easy task of a destmctive 
critic in general, and to the easier task of destroying their 
reputations in particular. But a man who becoumes a 
destructive critic, except when intellectual slaughter is 
justified in order to prevent the daughter of the truth which 
he represents, is one who has tumed from the discussion of 
prindples and is willing to imperii the acceptance of them 
for the empty, often merely malidous sati^action of doing 
personal harm to those whom he should wish to help. In 
the long run, to live and to let live is the wisest way of serv- 
ing the truth, whether of mind or of heart. — The Genesis of 
Aft-Form, xv. 

CRITICISM (see msTORic, standards, and taste). 

CRITICISM, DESTRUCTIVE. 

The only valid arguments that can be urged against any 
form of criticism must be connected in some way with a 
proof that it is destructive and not constructive; or that, 
if it be the latter, it becomes so by pointing to imitation and 
not to invention; or, if to invention, only to methods of it 
whidi necessitate a departure from the first prindples of 
the art rather than a development of them. — Pointing, 
Sculpture, and Architecture as RtpresenUUioe Arts, xxi. 

CRITICISM, EFFECTS OF, ON THE ARTIST(^^ olso STANDARDS OF) . 

Criticism cannot produce personality, but can guide it 
to successful performance. It can prevent that total waste 
of ability which is invariably expended upon worthless 
products, where dther imitation or eccentridt^ has led 
taste away from a recognition of standards which are as 
enduring as the ages, be^use rationally deduced from prin- 
dples deeply seated in humanity and in nature. Rules of 
art cannot create artistic ability; but they can cultivate it. 
They cannot make a man a genius; but, if he have genius» 
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they can enable him to give it vent în such ways tbat it will 
exert its due influence; and, if he live, as every man does» 
where he must accommodate his productions to the demands 
of those about him, the study of aesthetics can elevate con- 
ceptions and tastes so as to give a higher aim to the efforts 
which are directed to the satisf3âng of them. The bora 
artist may be a ruler of humanity by divine right; but it is 
art, the requirements of which can be taught and learned, 
that alone can give him his govemment, army, palace. 
throne, crown, and sceptre, and not only these, but the 
subjects, too, who on account of their appredation of the 
significance of these will acknowledge his authority. — 
Proportian and Hannony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

CRITICISM, SCIENTIFIC, NOT DETRIMENTAL TO ART. 

There is less danger, therefore, than is sometimes sap- 
posed, that sdentific pursuits will diminish the fadlity of 
one's imagination. There is always a possibility, of course, 
that a single mode of thinking, if pursued exdusively, will 
predominate in the mind; but if two modes be pursued 
together, and especially if one be pursued for the direct 
purpose of giving efficiency to the other, this aim will cause 
both to be kept in use, and cotmterbalance the possibility. 
As a fact, we find few instances in history in which a liberal 
education, properly subordinated, has proved an injury 
to the sesthetic nature. Milton wrote Uttle poetry until 
he had finished his political work. Goethe and Schiller 
both profited much from the discriminating sdentific criti- 
dsm to which, as appears in their correspondence, they were 
accustomed to submit their productions; at all events, they 
achieved their greatest successes subsequent to it. And 
with criticism playing all about his horizon, like lightnings 
from every quarter of the heavens, who shall calculate how 
much of the splendor of Shakespeare is attributable to this 
by-play among the drde of dramatists by whom he was 
surrounded ? With new f orms rising still like other Venuses 
above the miasmas of the old Campagna, who shall estimate 
how much the excellence of the ItaUan artists has been owing 
to the opportunities afforded in historic Rome for criticai 
study? — The Rtpresentaiive Significance of Form, xiii. 

CULTURE, AS INFLUENCED BY ART. 

Art, in all its phases, is merely a compend of lifdong 
studies in nature and in human conditions, reported by those 
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with excepţional powers of perception, insight, and inferenoe. 
If men are to beocnne wise, they must have experience. If 
they cannot travd and become personally acquainted with 
different parts of the worid, and its inhabitants, they must 
derive their experience from those who can do so. There 
is no more effident way of deriving this than from the pic- 
tures, poems, dramas, and novels of great artists. But the 
effects of art are so subtle, they depend upon so many 
complex causes» that one can derive comparatively little 
from it, tmtil he has leam^ to do so. And when he has 
leamed this, the result is so connected with everything in his 
whole complex constitution, with both mind and soul, that 
not onlv his intellectual but his spiritual experience is 
enlargea almost beyond measure. — Essay on Teaching in 
Drawing, 

CULTURE, AS RELATED TO SCIENCE VS, ART. 

A sdentific specialist with any amotmt of leaming, if it 
be merely leaming, may not give any suggestion of what is 
meant by culttire. A man may study sdence all his life, 
and never do it — ^which f act is the one irrefutable argument 
against an entirely sdentific course in our universities. But 
it is impossible for one to be a student of art — ^a dabbler is 
not meant now, but a student — and not begin to have some 
culture, and this for the simple reason that he is obliged — 
a statement which cannot be made so absolutdy with 
reference to any other department of study — ^to experience 
some of the results of practice, It will be fotmd, too, that 
the degree of his culttire will of ten depend upon the degree of 
the thoroughness with which he has ştudied some art in some 
of its phases. — The RepresenUUioe lătgnificance of Form, xv. 

CULTURE, AS RELATED TO TASTE {see olso TASTE). 

The age is sdentific, and the cotmtry's aims are directed 
toward material progress. Both facts cause us to empha- 
size the real rather tâm the ideal, the substance rather than 
the suggestion, that which is held in the hand rather than 
that which is concdved in the brain. In such conditions, the 
phase of the play-impulse that prompts to art cannot tend 
to give expression to its highest possibilities. A cowboy of 
the Westcould take little pleasure in the Seventh Symphony, 
the "Excursion," the "Sistme Madonna," the "Dying 
Gladiator," or Roslyn Chapel; and, for this reason, no 
artist of the Western plains would be stimulated to produce 
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its Uke. But taste in appreciation or production can be 
cultivated; and, in the degree in which it is cultivated, a 
new realm of thought will open for a man, and with it a 
recognition, hitherto not experienced, of those almost 
infinite correspcnidences between spiritual and material 
relationships which every great product of art manifests. 
Thus gradually the mind will enter a regîon of thought in 
which the play-impulse, which, at first, is satisfied to expend 
its energies upon the merely apparent and superficial, will 
care for more than a fife and drum, a jingle of rhyme, a dash 
of color, a trick of chiselling, or an incongruous pile of stone 
and mortar. The mind will not be satisfied unless, at times 
and of ten, music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture suggest the profound and the sublime; in fact, unless 
the humanities have had their perfect work, and art has 
become humanizing in all of its rdations. To open such a 
region to the mind, has been the object of the work of which 
these volumes contain the records. — Proporiion and Har- 
mony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

CXJLTURE, WHAT IT IS. 

What, according to the conceptions of men in general, is 
a man of culture? Does not the foUowing describe him? 
He is one who has been educated in the sense of having 
been trained ; who has not only a brain but a workîng brain ; 
who is prepared therefore to deal not only with Information 
but with suggestion ; a man whose aims in study — to express 
his condition in terms to accord with the general thought 
presented în this volume — ^have regarded duly both the 
conscious and the subconscious powers of mind; a man 
whose memory is able to recall from his own experience 
and that of others, from history cturent and past, from 
books and life, the scores and htmdreds of assodated 
facts and fandes teeming about, and through, and be- 
yond the immediate object of consideration; a man 
whose sphere of thought belongs, therefore, not to the 
small but to the great, not to the single but to the uni- 
versal; a man whose whole nature is open to the cur- 
rents of tendency moving in upon him from all directions, 
and is prepared both to apprehend and to comprehend, 
to appreciate and to appropriate whatever truth may 
loom mwn any quarter. — The Representatwe Significance of 
Porm, XV. 
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DECUNE IN ART. 

It is a fact overlooked by many how rapidly art, owing 
to its other necessarily imitative methods, when it 6nc6 
begins to decline, continues to do so. The sense of pro- 
portion in the human face and f orm was entirely lost once» 
and recovered again, during the period of the art of andent 
Egypt. It was lost in Europe all the time between the third 
and thirteenth centuries. It has been lost many times iii 
China and Japan. In architecture, as developed in Greece, 
the same sense was lost before Rome was in its prime. It 
continued lost till the rise of Gothic architecture. It is lost 
again in our own time. The simplest prindples of propor- 
ţional perspective, which the Greek applied to buildin^ 
predsely as we do to pictures, are not merely misappre- 
hended, but are not considered possible either of apprehen- 
sion or of application by our foremost architects. — Essay 
on Ari and EduccUion. 

DECLINE, NATIONAL, ATTRIBUTED TO ART. 

It has been seriously maintained by certain writers that 
the devdopment of art in a nation is contemporaneous witli 
its intellectud and politicrl, but espedally with its scknâî 
and moral, decline. At first thought, too, this theory has 
seemed well founded. Though not true of poetry, the fiiie 
arts never reveal their full possibilities in any land, until 
many individuals have come to have suffident wealth and 
Idsure to enable them to become patrons or producers of 
that which is ornamental as well as useful. Nor does de- 
cline come to a nation tmtil exactly the same conditions 
of wealth and Idsure have caused many to care more fot 
luxury than for right living. There is, therefore, a certain 
connection between artistic devdopment and naţional 
dedine. The connection, however, is not that of cause and 
effect, but merely of coinddence. Indeed, considered in this 
Ught only, a more careful study of history will reveal that the 
connection is by no means as dose or inevitable as is some- 
times represented. As a fact, centuries dapsed between the 
age of Pericles and the intellectual and political decline of 
andent Greece. Rome survived by almost as long a time 
her mo6t flourishing period of architecture and sculpture. 
Other agendes than those of art could be shown to tmderlie 
the parţial decline of Italy and Spain between the seven- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries; and there is no indis- 
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ptttable proof of any deterioration whatever in any of the 
other nations of Europe as a consequence of their artistic 
activity during the last three oentunes. — Essay on Ari and 
Morals. 

DECORATIVE VS. PICTORIAL ART {sce olso PAINTING). 

Decorative differs from pictorial art, primarily, in the 
motive. In a picture, color is used in order to reproduce an 
appearance of nature. In decoration it is used for its own 
sake. While in the former, therefore, all possible shades and 
tints may be introduced, so long as, in some way» they can 
be made to harmonize; in the latter, those only ought to 
be introduced which of themselves harmonize naturally. 
Connected with this difference in motive, is the same differ- 
ence that was noticed on page 175 of '*Rhythm and Har- 
mony in Poetry and Music'' between sounc^ in speech and 
in music. In the one, every possible degree of pitch may be 
used; in the other, only certain degrees separated from one 
another by dedded intervals. Of cotu'se, the method of 
gradation is exemplified both in pictures and decoration ; but 
in decoration the colors used are, as a rule, separated from 
one another by more dedded intervals, such as are indi- 
cated in the color-chart on page 334; and they are more apt 
to be full hues, than light or dark modifications of these 
such as are generally found in painting. These hues are 
placed, sometimes, side by side; but they produce better 
effects when separated by black, white, gold, or silver lines, 
which lessen the influence of the adjoining colors on one 
another. Moreover, while painting deals largely with the 
greens, light blues, and grays predominating in the world 
about us, decoration shows a large use of the reds, oranges, 
yellows, and dark blues, as if one design of it were to produce 
contrasts to the colors seen in nature. Again, as imitation 
of form or outline in decoration is of ten of little importance, 
almost the entire effect depending upon the selection and 
arrangement of colors, it is still more necessary than in 
painting that these should be grouped so as to f uîfil strictly 
sdentific prindples. — Proportion and Harmony of Line and 
Cdar, XXV. 

DEGENBRATION IN ART. 

Does this comment seem to involve treatîng evident 
l^bsurdities too seriously? Does any one feel prompted to 
excuse them because they are merely manifestations of a 
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species of play? So, as shown în Chapter VII. of "Art în 
Theory, " is all art. The point to be observed îs that the 
manner of the play reveals the matter of the art-conceptîon. 
Besides this,^ it is important to observe, too, that, owing to 
the necessarily imitative action of the mind in connection 
with all art-devdopment, nothing can degenerate quite so 
rapidly, when allowed once to start in the wrong direction, 
as art can. If any one doubts that we are getting ready, at 
short notice, to take a stride all the way bade to the artistic 
conditions of the middle ages, it might be well for him to 
ponder the facts just mentioned. Why are they facts? 
There can be only one of two reasons, — either because too 
few inventive brains are left among our artists to give us 
products representative botii of mind and of nature; or 
else because too few ssthetic brains are left among our 
patrons of art to make demands upon the artists whid^ will 
necessitate their finding out exactly what art is. — PainHng^ 
Sculpture, and ArchiUcture as Representative Arts, xn. 

« 

DESIGN, WHAT FI DfPLIES. 

A cousin of n:iine went to a ball. He came back raving 
about a yotmg miss fresh from the country who had fas- 
dnated him there. A few days later, he was told that she 
was an experienced coquette who had long been out of her 
teens. Then he began to talk of her arts, he began to recog- 
nize in her a creature of design. And we shall find that 
tmiversally when we speak of art, whether of its lowest or 
highest manifestations, — all the way from sighs to sym- 
phonies or canes to cathedrals, — ^we mean something which 
is a manifestation of design. — Art in Theory, i. 

DETAILS, COPIED MAINLT IN LATE DEVELOPMBNTS OP 

IMITATIVE WORK. 

Now, with this thought in mind, tuming again to the 
other arts, notice that an increase in the imitation of the de- 
tails of natural appearances has a tendency to increase the 
same in the treatment determining the general outlines 
also. As a rule the general plot, i, e., the general outline, 
of a ballad has to do mainly with mere events; the plot of 
an epic, which comes later, with details conceming the 
persons engaged in these events; the plot of a drama, which 
comes still later, with additional details representhig the 
characters of these persons; and the plot of a descriptive — 
as distinguished from a narrative — poem, which comes yet 
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more late» with added details representing one's natural 
sttrroundings. So in music. Only in later compositîons, 
as in the oratoric» of Haydn, or the op^as of Wagner, is the 
plot unf olded by so analogous or imitative a tise of harmony 
that the melody is reduced to recikUioe. So too in painting 
and sculpture. A reproduction of the general outlines of 
form, as by the painters of the middle ages, was once con- 
sidered all that was necessary. Now there are schools of 
criticism whose sole applied test of excellence seems to be 
accuracy in the delineation of the minutiae of appearance. — 
PainHng^ Sctdpiure, and ArchiUcture as Representalive Aris, 



In accordance, now, with everything that has been said 
in this volume, let us notice the order of the development of 
the representation of appearanoes in ardiitecture as fulfill- 
ing the prindples of correspondence by way, first, of assoda- 
tion or suggestion; and, later, of comparison or imitation. 
On page 8 it was said that in assodation things are con- 
nected that have a like general effect, though they may not 
seem alike in their details; whereas in comparison things 
are connected that in their details as well as in their general 
eflfects seem alike. In strict conformity with this order of 
representative development, notice that in poetry, music, 
painting, and sculpture, the first effect which the primitive 
artist tries to reproduce is a general ouUine of something, 
either of a story, or of a method of intonation, as in a rude 
ballad or chant; or of a figure of a man or a beast, as in a 
rude sketch by pendl or chisel. Notice, too, that even when 
the deşire for omamentation is quite strong, he is satisfied, 
at first, merely by emphasizing the factors of outline as in 
measures and verses, or in colors and shadings. The early 
poet does not usually give that caref ui attention to n:iinutiae, 
which in more dvilized times causes a distinctivdy poetic 
style, and he never has what is termed a flowery style, by 
which, as usually interpreted, is meant a style excessivdy 
full of comparisons. Nor does the earlier musidan make 
any attempt at the significant accompaniments and florid 
variations which come later; nor does the earlier painter or 
sculptor imitate in color or line the less obvious appearances 
of surfaces and textures. So with architects. . . . long 
after pillars were given capitals and care was taken with the 
arrangements of entablatures and pediments, no omamenta- 
tion appeared except in the way of giving additional em- 
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phasis to thdr necessary characteristics. But just as the 
straight onward flow of poetic style begins, after it passes 
the ballad period, to be fiUed up with allusions, mainly 
assodative and suggestive, and after that with minute 
descriptions of flowers, plants, streams, mountains, and the 
yarious men and living creatures that can be seen surround- 
ing one, so the straight onward lines of architectural style, 
wben it gets beyond the archaic period, begin to be filled up 
with, first, assodative suggestions, and after that with care- 
ful imitations of the apţfearances of nature. . . . Yet, at 
first, the imitation is onl v parţial. That is, parts of certain 
natural forms are copied, but they are not put together as 
in nattire. . . . Later than these partially imitated 
figures, though now, of course, often found in the same 
buildings wi& them, come those that are fully imitated, 
— the method of dealing with forms, which we find in the 
later decorated Gothic. — Idem^ xx. 

DISCORD IN ART {sce olso BEAUTY ATTRIBUTED TO HARMONY, 

and harmony). 
It is difficult to conceive how a man who has never studied 
the subject at all can f aii to detect the blunders in some of 
the disoords above. Certainly few children playing with 
building blocks would make mistakes analogous to them. 
The outline of the toy houses that they construct are usu- 
ally consonant at least. Why is this not the case with those 
planned by architects ? For the same reason, probably , that 
many in other arts — musidans, elocutionists, painters — 
owing to false methods of studjring or of applying rules, 
seem to be unable to sing, speak, or color in a natural way. 
Certain methods of studjâng or appljring the laws of archi- 
tecture seem to have a corresponding eflEect. Those who 
should be conversant with them neglect to exemplîfy require- 
ments that are the most instinctive of which we know. — 
The Genesis of A rl-Form, xv. 

DRAlfATIC ART {see olso EPIC). 

Like marriage and religion, dramatic art is one of those 
human activities to which, as things are, no one can put an 
end; and, at certain periods — as, for instance, at the time of 
the morality plays — ^its influence has been just the contrary 
of debasing. What is needed is an endeavor not to abolish 
but to correct; and, so f ar as the nature of art has been 
mistmderstood, a first step in doing this must be taken by 
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giving people more accurate conceptions with reference to 
^at art really reqtiires. — Essay on Art and Morals. 

DRABiATIC ART DEALING WITH HISTORY. 

Just as a magnif 3âng glass modifies all the points of inter- 
est în an object to which it is applied, so it seems permissible 
at times for imaginative art to do — in case, like the glass, it 
does not change the relative proportions of the parts to one 
another and U> the whole. A poet, like a painter, has a 
right to increase the interest and beauty of the life that 
fumishes his model by means of the medium — ^the modem 
medium too — through which be is supposed to contemplate 
it. Otherwise, the subject with which he deals could not 
be treated from a present and poetic view-point, and his 
works would not be worth the ii^ expended on them. All 
the oonsideration for truth which it seenis reasonable to 
expect of the historic dramatist is that, in a medium, the 
component parts of which are necessarily made up of the 
language and methods of thougbt natural to his own time, 
he shotdd represent, in their relative proportions, the par- 
ticular motives and feelings as well as the general atmos- 
phere of thought natural to the conditions existing at the 
time of the events forming the basis of his plot. — Introduc^ 
tianto *' The Aztec God.'' 

DRAMATIC ART, IN A CLASS BT ITSELF. 

Take the dramatic art — a better term, by the way, than 
histrionic, though perhaps, because liable to be conf ounded 
with dramatic literature, not so distinctive a term as 
dranuUics — ^take this art. In important particulars, it 
certainly stands at the centre of the higher aesthetic system, 
containing in itself , as it does, the germs of all its artistic 
possibîlities. It may use not alone the sustained intona- 
tions of the voice that are devdoped into melody and music, 
but also the unsustained artictdations that are developed 
into language and poetry ; and besides these, too, it may use 
the posturing in connection with surrotmding scenes and 
persons and stage settings that are developed into painting, 
sculpture, and architecture. Why then is it not usually 
induded in the same dass with music, poetry, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture? Is not this the reason? — 
Because its effects result mainly from the use of means of 
expression that are connected with the artist's own body, 
whereas the other arts necessitate the use and consequent 
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^oduction of a meditun of expression that is externai to him. 
There is little doubt that extemality in this sense is import- 
ant in order to give completeness to the conception of a 
product of art as a thing that is mode. — Ari in Theory, ix. 

DRAWING, INFLUBNCE OF INSTRUCTION IN. 

As we sit in our homes and examine our surroundings, we 
discover in them artistic appearances infinitely beyond the 
number of those which any one man, looking at the world * 
about him, could suppose that this could in any way suggest. 
These appearances are everywhere, whether we look at the 
carpet, wâll-paper, table-service, bric-â-brac, or fumiture. 
As manifested m all these places, they indicate the exact 
degree of the taste of those who have made or have pur- 
chased them. Much of this taste, too, as well as the ability 
to express it in production, has been cultivated in children 
when leaming to draw and color. But this is not all. 
Dependent primarily on the same taste and ability, are the 
house itself , the garden surrounding it, the town in which it 
stands, with its business blocks and churches, the county 
with its roads and parlcs, and the whole country with its 
harbors, canals, and railwajrs, with all the century's various 
methods of development and transportation. All these 
necessitate, on the part of promoters or inventors, the draw- 
ing of plâns, plots, charts, maps, and designs. If so, it may 
be doubted whether, after reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
any branch of instruction begins the knowledge of that 
which is destined to prove more generally useful in life, than 
does instruction in drâwing. — Essay on Teacl^ing in Drawing. 

DRILL IN EDUCATION (see olso INSPIRED, PRACTICE, and SKILL). 

We need to have impressed upon our minds the f act that 
drill and discipline are not merely a subordinate function, — 
they are the dhief function of education up to the period of 
adolescence. Studies intended merely to inform or explain, 
instead of being crowded down, as now, into periods earlier 
than this, should be crowded up and out, — not because they 
have no importance, but because, at this period, other 
mental requirements that it is impossible to cultivate later 
in life have greater importance. Exactly the same method 
pursued in making a scholar in music should be pursued in 
making any scholar. You want the man when grown to 
be well informed. Very well, then, you must sharpen his 
memory when young, so that the Information tiiat he gets 
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when dder will stick. You want the man, when grown, 
to be a thinker. Very well, then, when 3rounş you must 
keep his mind awake by quizzing — ^ticlding it, even in 
the sense of pla3âng with it. Such questioning will accus- 
tom him to search for what is inside his mind, to dive into 
the depths of consciousness and to bring every link in the 
chain of thought to the light. H3rpnotize him, and you will 
.find that, however hidden, what you want is inside of him. 
He has not forgotten or lost any f act or principie that ever 
was his. He merely fails to be able to recall or use it. If 
you train him properly, he can do both. — Essay on Music 
as RdaUd io Other Arts. 

BASUER ART PRODUCTS {su olso HOMER). 

Who has not asked himself why it is that to-day we find 
so man^ of the best models of art in all its branches among 
tiie earUer products of the kind? And what is the answer ? 
Is not one reason to be f ound in the fact that, in the absence 
of spedmens of the sister arts which crowd around and 
conÂise the aims of the modem workman, the andent one 
was in a better condition to confine himself to the legitimate 
promptings of the phase of consciousness natural to his own 
art? — The RepresenUUioe Significance of Form^ xxv. 

EDUCATION INVOLVES HARD WORK. 

One theory of our modem educaţional quacks — ^who seem 
to have forgotten the experiences of their youth because 
only imagination, which they have not, is able to recall them 
— is that educatîon should not be made either hard or dis- 
dplinary ; on the theory that it cannot thus be made enter- 
taining, — as if it cotdd not be, at one and the same time, 
both, — as if the mind, like the body, did not enjoy exertion, 
and the triumph of overcoming, in the very degree of the 
difficulty involved ! The idea of reconunending a game to 
a growing boy on the ground of its being easy ! In the olden 
times, some of the most pleasant hours of almost every 
childhood were spent when all the school were assembled 
together, in order to be drilled. Of course, such a method 
of teaching, to be interesting, requires an interesting instruc- 
tor; but so does any successful method of teaching. — Essay 
on Music 05 Rdated to Other Arts. 

BFFECTIVENESS OP WORKS OP ART. 

There is a sense, too, in which this art is often able to 
repeat the most efEective even of nature's operations in the 
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most effective way. What is it in nature that operates the 
most powerfully? Not the wind or fire or earthquake, but 
rather the still small voice, sighing for tis in the silenoe of our 
reveries. So in the works of man, not in the railway or the 
telegraph, in the rattle or the flash of material foroes that 
deafen or dazzle tis, do we apprehend the presenoe of the 
most resistless power. Just as frequently, more frequently» 
perhaps, we recognize it in connection with those products 
of art which, though they seemingly may influenoe activity 
as slightly as the ministering angds of a dream, yet, like 
them too, come often summoning sotils to high companion- 
ship, and everything that this can signify, with all that is 
most true and good and beautiftil. — Art in Theory, îl. 

ELLIPSIS, AS USED IN POETRY {SU olso OBSCURITY). 

There is a significant connection between these effects 
and the use of the rhetorical hiatus and ellipsis which are 
so general in poetry, and so generally regarded as legitimate. 
These figures of speech seem invariably to suggest that the 
thoughts of the writer are moving forward in time, and 
that he must not try to elaborate them. He must hurry on 
to something else. In the majority of cases, too, hiatus 
foUows a ref erence to something that is aside fn>m the main 
line of thought, something that the writer conceives of as 
existing side by side with that with which he is dealing, 
sometlung involving, therefore, an appeal that is suggestive 
to the imagination. One secret of Robert Browning's 
power lay in this use of ellipsis. But he sometimes carried 
the figure too far. — The RtpresenUUioe Significance of Form^ 

XXII. 

Omission or ellipsis is an exaggeration of terseness in 
style, which is often a great excdlence. In all kinds ot 
writing, but espedally in that appealing to the imagination» 
it is a fatdt to express too much. Those to whom poetry 
is naturally addressed derive their main satisfaction, and 
therefore interest, from that which influences them in the 
way of suggestion, leaving their fandes free to range where 
and as they will. — Poetry as a RepresenUUioe Art, xiv. 

ELLIPTIC-LANCEOLATE SHAPE AS USED IN ART. 

Dr. M. Poster sa3rs in his **Text-Book of Physiology/* 
sec. ii., on Binoctdar Vision — ^that "when we use both eyes 
a large part of the visual field of each eye overlaps that of 
the other; but that, nevertheless, at the same time, a 
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oertain part of each visual field does not so overlap any part 
of the other. The dimensions of the field of sight for one 
eye will, . . . be approximately circular." But, so far as 
this is true, notice that the whole field of sight — ^not for one 
eye, but for both eyes when acting conjointly — îs repre- 
sented neither by the single drcle . . . nor by . . . two 
separated drcles; but rather by the space endosed between 
. . . two drcumferences of the drdes where they overlap, 
. . . This space has the shape termed by botanists 
elliptic lanceolate» — an eUipse pointed; and of all outlines 
wholly curved, those of an upright eUipse fit into it most 
nearly. 

The bearing of this upon our present subject is found in 
the fact that the whole of a f orm fadng us can be recognized 
with ease, i. f., in a single glance, or, at least, a single con- 
sdous glance, in the degree in which it is conformed to 
vertical elliptic-lanceolate outlines. Indeed, this fact thus 
theoreticEilly tmfolded, can be confirmed by practicai experi- 
ments. If we describe at the nearest point at which it is 
posible to percdve all its outlines, an ellipse longer vertically 
than horizontally, and about it a drde of the same diameter 
as the vertical length of the ellipse, there will be not a few 
who will find it slightly more easy at a single glance, or with- 
out consdously chianging the axis of the eye, to perceive all 
the outlines of the former than of the lătter. If we describe 
about the drde and ellipse a square of the same diameter as 
the drde, no one can see all its outlines without consdously 
changing the axis of the eye, as when glandng from corner 
to corner ; and if we describe about the square a rectangle of 
the same vertical but twice the horizontal dimensions, we 
cannot see all its outlines without changing the axis still 
more consdously. 

In the use of the eyes, the difference between movement 
and no movement, or no conscious movement, is the differ- 
ence between activity, work, or effort, and rest, play, or 
enjoyment. But this is the same difference as in Chapter 
III. of this book is said to separate that which is done with 
a utilitarian aim and an sesthetic. If a form of outline 
naturally fitting into the shape of an upright elliptical 
figure, be the one which requires, to recognize it, the least 
v^ual activity, work, or effort, then this form must be the 
one most conformed to the physiological requirements of the 
eye. In other words, it is the form most in harmony with 
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these requirements; therefore the most agreeable, the most 
pleasurable, the most "fitted to be perceived/* which is 
the exact etymological meaning of the word (BstheHc, This 
fact fumishes the best possible justification for calling the 
curve — particularly, as we shall notice presently, the onc 
fotind în the ellipse — the line of beauty. 

What has been thus found to be true with reference to 
the elliptical contour, renders significant many whole 
dasses of facts with which few of us can fail to be familiar. 
Recall, for instance, the extensive use in art of this elliptical 
shape. If we go into the shops where they sell implements 
for drawing, whatever else they may not keep, assortments 
of models for different sizes of ellipses are sure to meet our 
eyes. The one ornamental object, avowedly not modelled 
after an appearance in nature, which the arts of all lands 
and races have united in produdng, is the vase; and this is 
almost invariably conformed to vertical eUiptic-lanceolate 
outlines. Again, in architecture, the form that general 
usage has shown to be the most satisfactory is one which, 
whether we consider it as exemplified in the cupola or the 
dome, îs . . . describ^ within the space endosed between 
drdes . . . and even if the building be wide, the form 
preferred for this is one containing at least a central part 
which . . . it îs possible to endose in such a space. 
Notice, too, how the htunan form as a whole fits into the 
same eUiptic-lanceolate shape. — The Essentials of ^sthetics^ 

XVI. 

ELOCUTION A GUIDB TO RHBTORIC. . 

A man who knows just where to pause and emphasize in 
order to produce the best elocutionary effects, will know also 
how to arrange his words the most effectivdy when writing. 
Still greater will be the influence of the same fact upon hiis 
oratorîcal rhetoric. He will instinctivdy come to present 
his thoughts not only rh3rthmically but emphatically. His 
good docution will secure him an audience when he speaks, 
and often, too, when what he speaks îs put into prinţ. — 
Essay on Elocution in the Theological Setninary. 

ELOCUnON, AS INTERPRBTING THE ART PRINCIPLB. 

The form to which the docutionist must apply the result 
of technique îs a part of himself . Therefore, he, of all artists, 
is least liable, in his own conceptions, to divorce the form of 
expressîon from the significance of expression. Take any 
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docutionary system and you will see the truth of this,— ^ 
that of Ddsarte, for instance. What does it suggest? To 
half of us the importance and possibility of accurately 
lepresenting significance in the form. But to the other 
hidf , it suggests gymnastic technique — ^the importance and 
possibility of adapting the form to every possible require- 
ment of grace. Ât the same time, to aU of us it suggests 
something of both conceptions. Such a result is not so 
inevitable in an^ other art. Nor is it an unimportant 
mission of elocution, as I conceive, to make it inevitable in 
all the arts. But, while doing this, and because doing it, 
our branch of instruction has a broader mission still. What» 
as weil as it, can enable a man to realize that he has a sotd 
of which his body is merely an instrument, an instrument 
that can be made to signal any purpose, or to trumpet any 
caii? And the man who recognizes that the human form 
can be transfigured by the influence of soul, — ^is not he the 
one most likely to recognize that, by way of association or 
suggestion, all forms can be thus transfigured? — Essay an 
the Function of Technique. 

ELOCUnON, AS RELATED TO ALL EXPRESSION. 

The man who has leamed how to arrange tones and pauses 
in reading is the man who can best arrange what can be 
easily read by others. Where elocution is properly taught, 
not once in a score of times, will vou find a prize writer in 
an upper dass who has not started by being a prize speaker 
în a lower dass. When Wendell Phillips made a special 
study of elocution at Harvard, by his side studied Motley, 
the historian. But, beyond its influence upon literary 
excellence, the kind of practice necessitated in elocution, 
and its very apparent effects, are a revelation to large 
numbers of students of the true method through whidi 
thotight and feeling can make subservient to themselves 
the agendes of expression in any department whatever that 
necessitates the acquirement of skill ; indeed, a revelation of 
how, if at all, the mind can maşter the whole body or any of 
its bodily surrotmdings. — Idem:. 

ELOCUTION, AS RELATED TO OTHER ARTS. 

It is not only an art, but also, in an important sense, the 
art of arts, the centre and fountain of the whole sesthetic 
system. When the fountain plays, there is mdody and 
rhythm in the rush of its spray and the ripple of its overflow ; 
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there is color and line in the sonlit bow crowning its Imow 
and in the ghost-like shadow shrinking £rom the touch of 
moonlight or the frost. But there would be nothing to hear 
or to see, except for the fountain itself. Nor would there 
be anything of the whole art-system except for elocution« 
Make that which can echo a man's intonations, symlxdize 
his articulations, imitate his postures and the hues and 
outlines that surround him, and you have the possibilities 
of music, poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
Whatever more these latter arts include, they gain aU their 
uses and meanings from the previous use which an inuna- 
terial soul has made of its material body. Art is human 
sentiment made incarnate in the forms of nature; and 
it first touches nature in the human form, as in elocution. — 
Idem, 

ELOCUTION, ITS INFLUENCB ON UTERART STYLB. 

''In reading without utterance aloud," says Âlexander 
Bain, in his '' Rhetoric," " we have a sense of the articulate 
flow of the voice as it appeals to the ear. " If this be so» 
the deduction is unavoidable that the man who, himsdf» 
knows how to read with ease will be the most likely to know 
how to select and to arrange words so that they can be read 
with ease by others. He will be the most likely to know 
just where to introduce the accents causing natural rh3rthm» 
the pauses enabling one to breathe without effort, and the 
important words emphasizing the sense; to know where to 
hasten the movement by short sentences and syllables that 
one can pronounce quiddy, and where to retard it by long 
sentences and syllables that have to be uttered slowly; to 
know how to balance the sound-effects of epithets and 
phrases, when ideas are to be contrasted, or to parallel them 
when they are to be compared ; to know how to let the sugges- 
tions of proof , if decisive, unwind like a cracking whiplash at 
the end of a periodic sentence or climax, or, if indecisive, un- 
ravel into shreds at the end of a loose sentence or an anti- 
climax; to know how to charge his batteries of breath with 
consonants and clauses that hiss, whine, roar, or rattle, and 
give thought the victory over form, through rhyme that is 
loaded with reason, and rhythm that repeats the thought- 
waves pulsing in the brain, or only to waste his energies in 
cataloguing names for things that never waken reaUzation 
of what they cannot picture, that never rouse imagination 
save as they first lull to dreams, and that never ştir one 
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vivid feeling except of gratitude when their dull details are 
at an end. — Essay on ihe Literary Artist and Elocutian. 

ELOCUnON, PROFESSORSHIP OF {sce olso TEACHER). 

The inexperienced conception of a professorship like 
ours is more likdy to be that of a man spending all his time 
in enlarging the range of Demosthenes and ShsJcespeare by 
his own contributions, blowing their dead phrases to a glow 
with the breath of his own inflections, and starring their 
every climax with the rays of his own gesttires; above all, 
exhibiting his f amiliarity with the very gods themselves, by 
pointing the end of every criticism with a rocket bursting 
into a temporary rivalry of Venus, Jupiter, and Saturn and 
the whole galaxy of the empyrean. 

Âs a fact, however, no boy was ever more cramped and 
smothered, while playing dtmib orator, than some of us 
have been, spending so much of our lives, as we have, almost 
litarally kneeling behind those who, but for us, would have 
had little more influence in the world than the dumb and 
the halt — and with what result? Not infrequently a comic 
result; for this is a world of incongruities. The bora genius 
to whom we have been conscious of offering a few hardly- 
needed suggestions, may thankfully attribute all his success 
to our efforts. But the man whom we have literally created 
from the diaphragm up, sending into certain parts of his 
lungs for the very first time the real breath of life, is not 
seldom indined to resent the impious insinuation that to 
any influence less than that of divinity could be attributed 
what he has become. — Essay on the Function of Technique. 

ELOCUnON TEACHERS, ARTIFICIALITY OF (scC olsO TBACHER). 

Occasionally, one meets candidates for such positions 
who articulate with such pedantic predsion that he feels 
like shaking them to see if teeth and tongue, which appear 
to have cut connection with head and heart, cannot actually 
drop out. There are others who emphasize with so much 
artifidality that the chief impression conveyed comes from 
the dexterity with which subordinate words and dauses are 
kept dandng up and down, as if intent to assume an impor- 
tance that will keep the main sense in the background. — 
Essay on EioctUion in ihe Theological Seminary. 

ELOCUnON, WHEN TOO PICTURESQUE. 

A word, too, might be added with reference to the fault 
of making elocution too picturesque; of confounding re- 
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presentation in action with painting. Âs we all know» in 
connection with expression m language, only a moderate 
degree of action is natttral. To overstep the boundarv of 
m^eration in this regard is to transgress those limiţs wnere 
the dignity of appropriate cbaracterization passes into the 
ludicrousness of incongruous caricature, — a restilt that we 
may iaugh with in comedy, but can only laugh ^ at in 
a serious performance. — The Representative Significance 
of Form, xxvi. 

blocutionary vs. musical motive {$€€ oratory vs. 

conversation). 
In correct elocutionary delîvery, every sotind represents 
a definite thought. In music, not every sotind but every 
series of soun(k represents, and, even then, it does not 
represent a definite thought but an indefinite emotive 
tendency of thought. The musiod motive is manifested 
in elocution, when the speaker b^;ins to be influenced by 
the general drift of the words rather than by the particular 
thought behind each word. He is more apt to be influ- 
enced thus when he is reading from a manuscript than when 
he is spealdng without one. When the eye is attending to 
phrases instead of individual words the mind is apt to be 
tbinkinş of the phrase. Âs a consequence, there begin to 
be r^;ularly recurring series of slow or rapid upward and 
downward utterances, irrespective of the emphasis appro- 
priate for particular words, which, when a man is thinking 
of them, he always gives. This makes the result of elocu- 
tion resemble that of music. Music either puts our 
thinking powers to sleep, as if the rhythm had a sort of 
h3rpnotic influence, or else it sets us to thinking not of 
anything in particular but of many things in general, the 
drift only of which need be in analogy with that which 
is being heard. And this is just what is done by a sermon 
deUvered with the musical motive, no matter how sweet 
the voice or correct the entmdation. It either puts peo- 
ple to sleep, or makes them think of something having 
nothing to do with the discourse. Indeed, however they 
may txy to follow the line of its thought they have hard 
work in doing so, the legitimate effect of the delivery 
being to indine them away from it. One's feet might al- 
most as well attempt, without slipping off, to follow a line 
of cracks along the side of a steep roof covered with ice. 
— Idem, xxvi. , 
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BIfOnON, AS INFLUENCING ART-EXPRESSION. 

The works of the lesser or occasional artists are produced 
amid exdtement which at intervals avails in all to paralyze 
the logical powers and to stimulate the analogical. But 
when, as in the greater artists, such phases of emotion are 
the rule and not the exception; when they are constant, 
when the man by nature is subjected to them and habitually 
views things in an artistic light, and that, too, although not 
greatly influenced by externai causes, then the experience 
must be attributed mainly to temperament. — Idem, xiii. 

Thought în its very essence is comparison. The artistic 
state in which the tendency to use comparisons is in the 
intensest exerdse, may be the state in which there is the 
intensest exerdse of tiiought. What though this thought 
may be impelled by an exdted rather than by a quiescent 
condition of emotion? Does this change its essential 
character? Âs a fact, do artists show less thought in what 
they fumish us than do sdentists? Are not the spirits of 
the great artists, as of the prophets, notwithstanding all 
their quickness and intuitiveness of perception and expres^ 
sion, subject to their raţional minds? Dante and Raphael, 
— ^were their works inspired by an absence of intdlection? 
Leonardo and Goethe, — ^were they not wellnigh as acctuate 
in their regard for the laws of sdence as of art? — Idem, xiii. 

The emotion possessed by the artist, it was said, moves 
his thought with so much speed that he is unconscious of 
the diSerent phases through which it passes before reaching 
its condusions. With little emotion, with all the thoughts 
advandng at slow pace, the sdentist is consdous of almost 
every step. But when drctunstances so afiEect one that, 
owing to some limit in his means or time for consideration, 
he must arrive at his condusions in haste — circumstances 
realized in the cases of all the members of a savage and 
uncultivated race, and of children and of older persons in 
the presence of exdting causes — ^then apprehension over- 
balances comprehension, and the mind expresses what it 
would according to the dictates of intuitive judgment 
rather than of logical reasoning. These are the conditions, 
as we have foimd, which give birth to art. — Idem, xiii. 

EMOTIONS, AS THE SCURGE OP ART. 

It is because of emotions succeeding one another too 
rapidly to permit one's perceptions or expressions to flow 
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wholly in the channeJs of ocmscious thought that the artist 's 
mind works imaginatively with reference to the forms of 
nature, and causes the minds of others to work similarly 
with reference to the forms of art which are made similar 
to those of nature. In other words, the imaginative ideality 
embodied in art is due to thought as prompted bv emotion. 
But this is exactly what Lord Kames in his "Elements of 
Criticism" says that sentiment is. — Idem, xv. 

EMOTION, OR SOUL, AS RBLATED TO INSTINCT AND RBFLECTION 
(see REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN EXTENSION). 

Instinctive processes on the part of men are those which 
are conducted according to tmconsdous methods, and are 
analogous, for this reason, to the results of the promptings of 
instinct in the lower animals. Applying this test to music 
and poetry, we can perceive in what sense they may be 
âttributed to the instinctive tendency. The best melodies 
and verses sing themselves into ezistence. The musidan 
or poet hardly knows how or whence they come. In pro- 
dudng paintings, statues, and buildings, however, the mind 
is more successful when it works reflectively, by which is 
meant according to the consdous and calculating methods of 
reason. Â statue and a building are produced slowly and 
with a dear conception of design. At the same time it is 
important to remember that ndther the instinctive nor the 
reflective tendency alone is suffident to bring aU that there 
is in a man to bear upon his product. . . . it is when the 
results of reflection are added to those of instinct, or of 
instinct to those of reflection; when, therefore, ndther one 
of these elements alone is present, but both together, — it is 
then that we have in the product an illustration of what, in 
distinction from either instinctive or reflective^ we may term 
an emotioe influence. A man, for instance, may eat and 
sleep Uke an animal, instinctively, or he may think and talk 
reflectivdy, without giving any expression to what we mean 
by emotion. But as soon as he thinks and talks in con- 
nection with eating and sleeping, as is the case with a caterer 
or upholsterer, an hotd keeper or a house-wife; or as soon 
as his instincts prompt and accentuate his thinking and talk- 
ing, as is the case with an actor or a good story-tdler, then» 
as a result of instinct made thoughtful, or of thought made 
instinctive, he begins to manifest his emotive nature; and 
the character of lus emotion is represented by the degree in 
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which the cme or the other of the two tendencîes — ^instinct 
or thought — is in excess. It may be interesting to point 
out also that, according to ordinary conceptions, the power 
which blends or balances the instinctive or ph3rsical and the 
reflectîve or mental, is the soul, holding body and mind 
together, influendng and influenced by both; and also 
that, according to ordinary conceptions, it is the same thing 
to put emotion into expressions and to put soul into them. 
Neither can be manifested in them unless they represent a 
blended result both of nerve and of thought, of instinct and 
of reflection. In accordance with this, it is evident that 
moşie and poetry, which are naturally instinctive, come to 
manifest soul in the degree in which they embody also, kept 
of course in due subordination, something of the reflective; 
and that the naturaUy reflective products of the other arts 
acquire the same effect in the degree in which, in the same 
way, they embody something of the instinctive. — Art in 
Theory, xx. 

EPIC, REALISnC, AND DRiOIATIC IfOTfVBS. 

Suppose that one be moved to teii a story. That which 
first prompts him to do so is some thought, usually a general 
impression, which strikes him in connection with certain 
transactions that he has witnessed or heard; and because 
the impression remains, he tells the story in such a way as 
to convey to his hearers an impression similar to his own. 
His whole object in the recital, though he may not be con- 
scious of it, is to make clear the impression, or, as we some- 
times say, the morala the paitU that has interested him, and 
so long as he does this he cares little about accuracy in all 
the details. Now this is the condition requisite to the epic 
form of art, and, as all of us will probably recognize, this is 
the condition of the method most naturally adopted by those 
who gain the reputation of being good story-tellers. There« 
fore it seems appropriate that the Greeks, taking their term 
from a word meaning story, should have named this form, 
par excdlence, the epic^ or story-style. 

But there is another way in which one may recall the 
same transactions. Âfter reflecting upon them a little, he 
may begin to analyze the different deeds or words of the 
person implicated, and to ask himself , Why did thk one 
do this or say that ? These reflections will lead him to think 
more particularly of the details of the transactkms and 
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8a3rmgs, and of each of them in the order of its occurrence» 
When, after such a consideration, he comes to teii the story» 
although po6sibly he may not neglect to bring out that whidi 
at first seemed to him to be its "point/* nevertheless this 
will appear subordinate to the accuracy with which he re- 
lates âie details themselves and their interaction. In other 
words, his deşire to be true to the facts in their order of 
sequence — i. «., to the sdentific-artistic tendency — will 
realize the condition requisite to what has been termed 
realisHc art; and, with reference to this, it is evident that 
while such a mode of recital may render a story far less 
interesting as a mere story, it will render it far more satis- 
f actory to a consideration purely intellectual and analytic. 

Once more, there is a third way of telling the story. 
After analyzing the different words and deeds of the per- 
sons engaged in the transactions, a man may become con- 
sdous of forming definite conclusions with reference to the 
motives and characters of these persons, and, as a restdt of 
his conclusions, he may be joyous or otherwise, according 
to the degree in which the events have pleased or grieved 
him. At this stage, he will be prompted to express his 
pleasure or grief ; i. e., his emotions, and, while doing so, 
m order to nîanif est his reasons and enf orce their reasonable- 
ness on others, he will be led instinctively to imitate the 
expressions or appearances of the characters to whom he is 
referring. This gives us the condition requisite to dramatic 
art — ^from the word dramare, to act. in this form, the 
story is told, not with supreme reference to the poitU or 
moral, as in the epic, or to the details or facts, as in the realistic, 
but to the effecis produced upon thought or feeling, and to 
the way in which they can be represented în action. — Essen- 
tials of Msthetics, xi. 

EPIC, RBAUSnC AND DRAMATIC OUTLINES {see REPRESENTA- 
TIVB EFFBCTS IN NATURAL GUTUNES). 

Now add to this observation with reference to the expres- 
sion of outlines in material nature, another with reference 
to the expression of thoughts or emotions in the human 
form. Whenever these find vent tmder the predominating 
influence of a subjective or instinctive prompting, corre- 
sponding to the epic: in other words, whenever, whoUy 
from within, a man is inspired to rapture, enthusiasm, and 
cdoquence, either of a joyous or serious chaiacter, then his 
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^ait, postures, gestures, and all the movements of his body, 
m the d^;ree in whîch his sentiment is able to find unim- 
peded ezpression in his physical frame, will take the f orm of 
iree, large, graceftd curves. But whenever his thoughts or 
emotions find vent under a predominating influence of a 
relative or reflective prompting corresponding to the 
realistic — în other words, whenever he is actuated by a 
deşire, consdentious, self-consdous, and therefore more or 
less constrained, to accommodate expression exactly to that 
which it is to express, then his form will be erect, and his 
gestttres straight and stiff , and, so f ar as is necessary in order 
to maJce them straight, angular. And once more, whenever 
he is under a predominating influence of objective or emotive 
promptings, corresponding to the dramatic — in other words, 
whenever his chief impul^ is to emphasize in the f orms of 
expression that which in view of outward circumstances 
or consequences has stirred him profoundly, then theexdte- 
ment or passion either joyous or grievous, in the degree in 
whidh it is effectively manifested, will double up his form, 
throw out his chin, bend violentiy his elbows» knees, and 
wrists, and make all his body a human representation of 
the same sort of varied irregularity already described in 
the forms of nature which have been said to represent the 
same tendency. 

There are reasons, therefore, founded both upon the 
principie of assodation and upon methods of expression 
pertaining to the very nature of our body, why the three 
tendendes of form should find expression as has here been 
indicated. — The RepresetUative Significance of Form, xxi. 

EXPLANATIONS OF ART-WORK {seC olsO INFORMATION attd 

LITERAR Y). 

To a work of art an explanation is much what canes are 
to waUdng. Well used, they may increase the gracefulness 
of impression conveyed by a man's gait. But this cannot 
be graceful at all, unless he is able to walk without them. 
So a picture cannot be all that a work of art should be, 
unless, without one's knowing what the explanation is de- 
signed to impart, the drawing and coloring can, in some 
degree, at least, attract and satisfy aesthetic interest. 
Ndther can a musical composition, unless it too, without 
the aid of explanations, through the mere unfolding of 
musical motives in a distinctively musical way, can afford. 
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at ieast, some d^ree of aesthetic delight. So f ar ms an 
explanation îs intended to be used as a crutch instead of a 
cane, the opponents of program music are justified. But 
on the other hand, so long as a composer refrains from con- 
ditioning upon his printed description such effects as are not 
legitimate to it, there seems to be no şood reason why he 
shotdd not share his confiidences with his audiences, and let 
them know what visible phenomena seemed represoited by 
his product when he was preparing it.^ In pursuing this 
oourse, whv is he not acting as strictly in acoordance with 
the prindpies of his art, as is the composer of an opera when 
he indicates to his stage numag^ how to represent the 
movements of his music through visible changes in scenery 
and action? — Rkylhm and Harmony in Poeiry and Music: 
Music as a Representative Ari, vii. 

EXPRBSSION, ARTISTIC VS. OKDINARY {seC ART FOR ART's 

sake). 
A man hums and talks, fulfilling an instinctive prompting 
of his nature, in order to give vent to certain inward moods. 
It is when something about the form în which he hums — 
the movement, the ttme — attracts his attention, and he 
begins to experiment or play with it for its own sake» that 
he begins to develop the possibilities of the musidan. In 
tiie same way , it is when something about the forms in which 
a man talks — the metaphors, sintiiles, sounds of the words — 
attracts his attention and he begins to experiment with them 
that he begins to develop the possibilities of the poet. So 
with drawing, carving^, and building. A man does more or 
less of ^ of these, owmş to an instinctive prompting within 
him; but when somethmg about the outlines, colors» and 
materials that represent the conditions or relationships of 
nature attracts his attention, so that he b^;ins to experi- 
ment with them — ^it is then that he begins to develop the 
possibilities of the painter, the sculptor, or the architect. — 
The Genesis cf ArP-Form, i. 

BXPRESSION DBVELOPED FROM POSTURES AND GESTURBS {seS 
REPRESENTATION A CHARACTERISTIC OF ART). 

How does a man express to sight what is passing in his 
mind? Undoubtedly by his postures and the gestures of 
his hands, feet, head, and countenance, and by these as we 
see him when standing alone not only, but when surrounded 
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by other persons and things. Postures and gestures, 
though never as definitely intelligible as the sounds of the 
voice, are, neverthdess, in as true a sense natural forms of 
conununicating thought and feeling; and may be devdoped 
into the subordinate art of pantomime, just as natural forms 
of utterance in sound may be developed into the art of 
speech. But pantomime is no more painting or sculpttire 
tban speech is poetry. It is when a man becomes so at- 
tracted and charmed by the methods through which he 
naturally expresses thought in pantomime that he begins 
to make an externai product, embodying thought through 
like methods, — ^it is then that he begins to work in the sphere 
of the higher arts. Moreover, when he does this, he does 
not pose with his own figure, as in dramatic representation, 
but he makes other figtires pose — ^that is to say, he draws, 
colors, shapes, and combines the diff erent parts of the figures 
of other men, either alone, or in connection with their f c^ows 
or with objects of nature animate or inanimate. Besides 
this, too, very often without making use of any human 
figures, he draws, colors, shapes, or combines other animate 
or inanimate objects. It is for these reasons and in these 
drcumstances that he produces a work of painting or of 
sculpture. In other words, instead of conveying a thought 
or feeling through a posture of his own body, he conveyd 
it through representing a posture in a pîctured man's body. 
Or if his idea involve nothing that needs to be represented 
by human figures ; if it be something that could be conveyed 
by his pointing to animate or inanimate objects, were they 
pnesent in a certain location, then he leaves the human figure 
out of his picture, and reproduces merely these objects. 
. . . Paintings and statues are thus externai products that 
are embodiments of distinctivdy human methods of ex- 
pression. But, besides this, notice how true it is that they 
are not directed primarily toward ends of material utility. 
The infinite pains taken with the lines, shadings, hues, and 
modelings, that alone make them works of art, cannot be 
explained on any other supposition than that they are 
owing to the satisf action which a man takes in devdoping 
the forms for the sdce of their own intrinsic beauty, wholly 
aside ixfysn any deşire to make them convey dear intdligence 
of that which they express. This could usually be conveyed 
equaUy well by the rude outlines of hierogljrphics. — Ari in 
Tkeory, viu. 
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EXPRESSION FOR EXPRESSION*S SAKE (see olso ART FOR 

art's SAKE, and personalitt as representbd). 

AU ezpression, in order to be what it is, in order to con- 
vey audible and visible information of inaudible and invisi- 
ble thought and feeling, necessitates a use of the sights and 
sotmds fumished by nature. Only art emphasizes this use 
of them. Notice that, in doing so, art does not emphasize 
the thought and feeling in themselves. . . . What art 
emphasizes is the use that by way of development is made 
of the factors of expreşsion. What music emphasizes, for 
instance, grows out of the possibilities of rhythm, melody^ 
and harmony in sotmd; what poetry emphasizes, grows out 
of the possibilities of rh^hm, figurative language, descrip- 
tion, and characterization; what painting and sculpture 
emphasize, grows out of the possibilities of outline, color, 
pose, and situation ; what architecture emphasizes, grows out 
of the possibilities of support, shelter, strength, and eleva- 
tion. . . . But what interest has the artist in manifesting, 
or the world in knowing, that certaîn forms of nattire are 
factors used for the purpose of expreşsion by a mind behind 
them? What interest has a man in manifesting, or the 
world in knowing, that behind any appearances of nature 
there is a mind? He who can answer tUs, will find a reason 
for the interest that men takein art, either as producers or as 
patrons. . • . 

But are there any problems of lif e of interest so prof otmd 
as those which have to do with the relations of mind to 
matter ? Is it not enough to say that mortals consdous of a 
spirit in them struggling for expreşsion, feel that they are 
doing what becomes them when they give this spirit vent, 
and with care for every detail, elabonite the forms in which 
they give it this? What are men doing when thus moved 
but objectifying their inward processes of mind; but 
organizing with something of their own intelligence, but 
animating with something of their own soul, the scattered 
and lifeless forms that are about them, and infusing into 
their product something of the same spirit that is the source 
of all that they most highly prize within their own material 
bodies. — Idem, v. 

Art, while traceable to that which, in one sphere, is a 
play-motive, and while produced with an aim irrespective 
of any consideration of matmal utility, neverthdess often 
springs from mental and spiritual activity of the most dis- 
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tinctive kind» and resttlts in the greatest possible benefit to 
the race. What though a product does exist for expression's 
sake alone? A being with a mind and spirit perpetually 
evolvîng thought and feeling possesses that which, for its 
own sake, ought to be expressed. Beyond his material 
surrotmdings and interests, there exists for him a realm in 
which excess of mental and spiritual f orce may be directed 
toward the production of veritable works of art; and the 
effects of these upon mental and spirittial development may 
be infinitely more important than all possible energy that 
could expend itself in seeking ''what shall we eat» or what 
shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we be dothed. " — Idem^ 

VII. 

If in the world that we caii real, our spirits be in prison» 
then in the world ideal of art in which the spirit freely con- 
jures forms at will, there may be an actual and not a fanded 
exerdse of that which men in general, not knowing why, 
but following, as so often, an unerring instinct, have agreed 
tocall "the faculty divine." At least, with all the possi- 
bilities suggested, if not indicated, by the facts that are be- 
yond dispute, we certainly have no necessity for asking why 
the aîm of art should be to represent, though only for the 
sake of representing, these reciprocal efEects of nature upon 
the mind and of the mind upon nature, with which we hîave 
found it to be occupied. — Idem, v. 

EXPRESSION, ITS BdEANING. 

No one thinks of objecting to applying to the higher arts, 
as is so frequently done, the phrase "arts of expression," 
which term expression, as will be recognized, indicates always 
the general result when a man's invisible or inaudible 
thoughts or emotions are represented visibly or audibly in 
deeds or tones. As thus understood, expression involves 
effects produced both by the mind, which is the source of 
the conception embodied, and by the body — the voice, 
hands, whatever they may be, that constitute the agendes 
through which the conception is made to pass into form. — 
The RepresenkUwe Significance of Form, xiii. 

EXPRESSION, ITS PRINCIPLES. 

The prindples of expression which we teach, — ^what are 
they but those which best interpret that which is most 
important in humanity, and not in it alone, but in all the 
audible and visible forms of the tmiverse, from which it is 
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possible for humanity to derive wîsdom and guîdanoe?— 
Essay on the FuncHon of Technique, 

EXPRESSION, ITS TRUTHFULNESS DEPENDENT ON ITS FORM. 

It is common with the English to fancy that if one have 
only something to express, he need not trouble lumself 
about the form of expressîon. So, when they wîsh to 
express heartîness of welcome, they imitate the actions of 
men shsddng hands with ladies holding up heavy trains 
on their arms, — actions necessarily suggestive of a pretence 
of having artificial habits acquired at conrt, and, by con- 
sequence, just as necessarily incapable, in the remotest 
degree, of suggesting anything even of the nature of hearti- 
ness. — Idem. 

EXPRESSÎON, TEACHERS OF. 

The majority of the great teachers, whose names have 
come down to us from antiquity, like Aristotle, Gă- 
măliei, QnintiUan, were teachers of expression, some of 
them, like the last-named, distinctively teachers of elocu- 
tion. — Idem. 

FADS IN ART. 

Let any one glance at the illustrations in the new' English 
magazine, " The Yellow Book " ; and then in humiliation read 
over the names of hitherto reputable authors who have been 
beguiled into allowing their writings to be printed between 
the covers of a periodical started for the ptirpose of maldng 
such illustrations popular. We are told that these are 
specimens of a new style of art. In reality, they are speci- 
mens of a style of no art whatever, if by the term we mean 
that which is art in the highest sense; and thîs for the very 
evident reason, which those who have followed the lines 
of thought in this so-called unpractical series of essays, 
will at once recognize, namely, that it is not their aim to 
represent either mental conceptions or natural appearances. 
The fad which they exemplify fumishes merely one more 
of many inane manifestations of Anglo-Saxon affectation, 
the same trăit, exhibiting the same inability to perceive 
the essentially ethic as well as aesthetic connection between 
a thing to be expressed and a representative method of 
expressing it which, for years, has made two whole nations 
speak inarticulately and speli irr^[ularly, and, to-day, is 
making so many wear monodes, carry canes dîrt-end up- 

«This was first printed in 1895. 
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ward, and shake hands as if, forsooth, they cotdd not get 
over habits accţuired in clasping the fingers of court ladies 
holding on their arms heavy trains at the queen's recep- 
tions. There is no more art in what the draf tsmen of this 
" Yellow Book" suppose to indicate it than there is heart 
in what so many of their patrons now suppose to indicate 
a hearty welcome. — PainUng^ Sculpiure^ and ArchiUcture 
as RepresenUUive Arts, xii. 

FAMILIAR, ART AS RELATED TO THB. 

The mere f act that the discoveries of science are treated 
like familiar subjects is not an argument against the artistic 
quality of the work containing them. Neverthdess, as this 
quality can be recognized by those alone to whom such 
subjects are really familiar, the fact may be an argument, 
and a strong one, against the expediency of intixKlucing 
them at the expense of necessarily limiting the number of 
those to whom the work wîU prove artistically interesting. — 
The RepreserUaiioe Significance of Form^ viii. 

FASHION PREVAILING, DISREGARDED IN ART. 

Nor is the taste of any age, however it may stimulate 
ability or aspiration to produce, above the sway of fashions, 
good and bad, that, in proportion as they keep truth f ettered, 
render excellence impossible. In order to attain this, the 
leader in art, as in religion, must break away from them, 
in fact from all the shacldes of convenţional tradiţionalism — 
one might almost say of historic criticism, broadly beneficial 
as this nas been în many a ^ection, — ^and, searching back 
of them, must find within himself and in the world about 
him those first principles that underlie the nature of both 
thoughts and tlungs. — The Genesis of AH Form, Preface. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE, WHEN APPROPRIATE {see ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, LANGUAGE PLAIN AND FIGURATIVE, POETRY — ITS 
LANGUAGE VS. PROSE, and REPRESENTATION IN SBNTENCES). 

He (the poet) will be impelled to use figures whenever, for 
any reason, he feels that plain language will not serve his 
purpose. Two circumstances, inclusive, in a broad way, 
of many others, will justify him, as we can see, in having 
this feding: first, one in which the impression to be con« 
veyed îs very great or complex in its nature. Very of ten, în 
these circumstances, plain direct representation might not 
only fail to do justice to the subject, but might positivdy 
misrepresent it. Milton wished to convey an impression 
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of the size and power of Satan. It would scarcely have 
been possible for him to do this adequatdy without mak- 
inghisrepresentatîoni//f<5/ra/Î9^. . . . Theseconddrcum* 
stance that justifies a writer in feeling that he must not 
use direct representation is this: — ^not the fact that the 
impression to be conveyed is too great or complex to be 
represented truthfully in this manner, but just the opposite: 
— ^the fact that it is too small and simple to be represented 
adequatdy in this manner. When the scene to be described 
is one that in itself is fitted to awaken the deepest and grand- 
est feelings and thoughts, then» as in the concluding para» 
graph of "Paradise Lost," given a few pages back, direct 
representation is all that is needed. Wherever, in fact, the 
ideas to be presented are sublime or pathetic in themselves, 
the one thing necessary is that the reader should realize them 
as they are; and any indirectness in the st;^lerather hinders 
than turthers this. . • . Indeed, the main reason for the 
large preponderance of direct over illustrative representa- 
tion in the works of Homer and of the Greek tragedians, is 
undoubtedly this, — ^that most of the persons and actions of 
which they treated were heroic in their nature. They 
needed only to be represented as they were, in order to 
awaken admiration. It is the boast of our modem times, 
however, that we have leamed to take an interest in com- 
mon men and actions. The poet feels that he misses that 
which perhaps is noblest in his mission if he fails to help 
the humblest of his fellows, physically, mentally, socially, 
morally , and spiritually , by doing his best to lead them into 
better conditions. — Poetry as a RepresenUUive Ari, xxiii. 

FORM AND SIGNIFICANCE IN ART (seC olso ART AS MENTAL, 
ART EXPRESSING THOUGHT, SIGNIFICANCE and TECHNIQUE). 

The term form^ derived from the Latin word format 
meaning an appearance, refers, primarilv, to ansrţhing 
that can be perceived by the senses, ana, in the higher 
arts, for reasons given on page 8, by one of two senses, 
— ^that of hearing or of seeing. But, besides this, the 
term has a secondary and metaphorical meaning; it refers 
to any conception the whole and the parts of which appeal 
to^ the imagination — i. e., the imagining power of the 
mind-yîn a clearly articulated, diitinctiy outUned, or 
graphic way, so that one may liken the conception to a 
thing that the senses can perceive. This is âie use ot 
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the word which justifies one in speaking of the farm of an 
oration or a drama, or of a storm-scene or a battle-scene, 
which latter he may have only in mind without any inten- 
tion of ever acttially putting it into the form of a picture. 

The term significance refers to that which is supposed 
to be indicated to the mind through the form. Sometimes 
the form indicates this on account of what it is in itself » 
as when the picture of a man looking intently at an object 
makes us think that he is studying it. But sometimes 
the form in itself has nothing to do with the significance, 
which it only suggests by way of assodation. Por instance, 
in certain drcumstances, by hanging out a naţional flag, 
or by wearing the naţional colors, we may manifest our 
patriotism. The flags and colors are the forms through 
which, because men can see them, we indicate the patriotism 
which men cannot see. The flags and colours are the signals, 
the patriotism is the thing signified, or the significance. 
This illustration will indicate what is meant in art by form 
and by the significance ezpressed through the form. Very 
many forms which an artist can use inevitably suggest — on 
account of what they are in themselves, or of their assoda- 
tions — oneconceptionandnoother. Therefore, in reproduc- 
ing them, the artist must treat them not as mere forms, 
but as forms which, by way of nature or of ordinary use, 
have a definite meaning. If , for instance, we ask a sculptor 
who has tried to represent a certain character, why a hand 
has been motdded so as to produce a gesture with the palm 
up instead of down, he cannot give a satisfactory answer 
by sa3ring that he has moulded it thus for the sake merely of 
the form, in case he mean to use this word as indicating an 
appearance. One gesture, ifwellmade, may a^pear as well as 
another. The difference between the two is wholly a differ- 
ence of meaning, of significance. — Essenlials of ^sttUeics, v. 

This f act is exemplified in all the arts ; and it is that which 
makes an art-product, as distinguished from a sdentific, 
a combined effect of both form and significance — of form, 
inasmuch as it fulfils certain ph3rsic^ laws of harmony 
or proportion, which make the effect agreeable or attrac- 
tive to the ph3rsical eyes or ears; and of significance, inas- 
much as it fulfils certain psychical laws, as of association 
or adaptability , which cause it to symbolize some particular 
thottght or emotîon. — Ari in Theory, IntroducHon. 
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Goethe once said that his poetry had been a oontinual 
conf ession. Suppose that it had been merdly a confession. 
Wotild this alone have made him the greatest poet of his 
time? To become such, did he not need, beddes thînlring 
of the significance of that which he was to say» to think 
also of the form in which he was to say it? And was not the 
significance one thing, and the form — ^the versification, 
or the unity of the plot — another thing? And might he 
not have paid attention to the one, and not to the other? 
Most certainly he might. But if he had he wotild never 
have ranked where he does — ^with Dante and Shakespeare. 
So in painting and sculpture. The figures of Benjamin 
West and Julius Schnoir are arranged more effectivdy 
than many a most spectacularly significant climax in a 
drama; those of Balthasar Denner and Plorent Willems 
manifest the most scrupulous regard for the requirements 
of line and color. Yet because exclusive attention to 
either significance or form led all of them to neglect one 
of the two, they never can rank with artists of which this 
was not true — Raphael, Titian, and Rubens. — Essentials of 
£siheUcs, v. 

Do those who hold that the subject of art can be "any- 
thing, " continue to hold on to their belief in the necessity 
of a strictly artistic treatment of this? — or do their fol- 
lowers? It may be a new suggestion» but the plain truth 
is that usually they do not, and this because they cannot. 
If it be a law, as is maintained in "Art in Theory/' that 
an artist, to be successful in his work, must alwasrs keq[> 
his thought upon two things, — ^form in itself, and signifi- 
cance in the form, — ^then he cannot think of only one of 
these without doing injury to both. He is like a man in 
a circus, riding two horses. The moment that he neglects 
one of them, it shies off from him; and, when he leans 
to recover his control of this, he finds himself balanced 
away from the other. Very soon, unless he wish to keep 
up a jumping exhibition, for which his audience have 
not paid, he will either ride no horse at all, or only one, 
and this is as likely as otherwise to be the very one that 
he at first neglected. So in art: unless a man preserve the 
equilibrium between the requirements of form and of 
significance, no one can teii which of the two will finally 
appeal to him more strongly. Significance of some sort. 
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for instance, to apply this to the case before us, is etemally 
present in art, no matter what one's theory may be con« 
ceming it. For this reason, when men have begun to 
think that the subject of art may be "anything,** so long 
as the form is artistic, some of them, as jtist noticed, will 
soon begin to think that it may be ''an3rthing but what it 
shotild be." Before long, too, they wiU come to suppose 
— just as people come to admire most the disagreeable 
eccentridties of those whom they accept as leaders — that 
the art is all the better for having as a subject "anything 
but what it should be. '* Does this result appear improba- 
ble? Recall the aknost universal comment of the art- 
editors in our country upon the rejection of the nude male 
figure prepared for the medal of the Columbian exhibition. 
The comment — probably true enough in itself — was that 
the authorities at Washington did not "understand" or 
^'appredate art." But think of any one's imagining that 
this fact was proved by this particular action? — as if the 
statues of our statesmen in the old Hali of Representatives 
in the Capitol could not be specimens of art unless all their 
pantaloons were chiselled off! — as if appropriateness of 
subject and of treatment had nothing to do with art in 
them or in this medal!— as if by reproducing, however 
successfully, a form representative of Greek life, we could 
atone» in a distinctively American medal, for misrepre- 
senting American life!— as if, in short, there were not a 
large number of other considerations far more important 
as proving the possession of sesthetic appreciation than 
the acceptance of a subject which, when exhibited in an 
advertisement, would inevitably be deemed by hundreds 
of thousands of our countrymen "anything but what it 
should be!" How long wotăd it take a conditîon of art- 
appreciation, of which such a criterion were the test, to 
fiU our public parks with imitated Venuses and ApoUos, 
meaningless to our people except as reminders of the 
reigning beauties of dse forgotten "living pictures"? 
What wotild be the effect upon our growing youth, were 
the thoughts excited by such productions to be substî- 
tuted for the nobler and purer inspiration of works like 
St. Gaudens' "Parragut," or McMonnies' recently erected 
**NathanHale"? 

The influence upon sculpture of this supposition that a 
subject of art may be ** anything, " has not yet, fortunatdy, 
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in our country, been fuUy revealed. But the same can- 
not be said with reference to poetry. There are plenty 
of people among us, neither vidous nor morbid in their 
tastes, who, nevertheless» are inclined to fancy that, con* 
sidered sssthetically, a shady theme is not only excusa- 
ble but desirable, when fumishing a background from 
which to project into relief a bi^ancy of treatment. 
Therefore, for his brilliancy, they accepted Swinbume 
when he first appeared; and to-day, though far less briiliant, 
they have taken up with Ibsen. How would it be, accus- 
tomed as they are now to these morbid themes, were 
another Ibsen to appear» an Ibsen so f ar as concemed his 
subjects, but without the present Ibsen's dramatizing 
skill? Would he, too, though destitute of the elements 
of form which once their school considered the essential 
test of art, — would he, too, be accepted as a foremost poet 
or dramatist? Strânge as it may seem, he certainly would. 
Most of the service of praise to Whitman in the Madison 
Square Theatre in New York, some ten years ago, was 
piped by our little metropolitan singers, whose highest 
ideal of a poet had been Swinbume, and whose most 
vehement artistic energy had hitherto expended itself 
almost entirely upon dainty tums of melody in rondeaus 
and villanelles. The result merely verifîed an old well- 
known principie. Extremes meet. The apotheosis of 
form, when the smoke of the incense dears away, reveals, 
enthroned on high, a Whitman; and not in any of Whit- 
man's works is there even a suggestion of that kind of 
ezcellence in form, which once his worshippers supposed 
to fumish the only standard of poetic merit. 

Predsely the same prindple is exemplified in painting, 
too. When an artist starts out with an idea that the sub- 
ject of art may be ** anjrthing, " of course hebegins to devdop 
the form for its own sake. He has nothing else to do. 
But form may mean many different things. With some» 
it means the imitation of natural outlines or colors. With 
some, it hardly means imitation at all. It means the 
devdopment of color according to the laws of harmony. 
Even where the sub ject of art is a person, even in portraiture, 
there are critics who tdl us that the result should not be 
judged by its likeness to the person depicted. It is not a 
photograph, forsooth. It is a painting, to be judged by the 
paint, they say, and mean, apparently, by the color, irre- 
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spective of its appearance in the face portrayed. Of course» 
this supposition will be deemed by some unwarranted. 
Few wcmld second it, made thus baldly. But we must 
judge of beliefs by practices; and scarcely an art-exhibition 
in New York f aîls to show some portraîts on the walls — nor 
the ones least praised — in which those slight variations of 
hue which every caref ui observer recognizes to be essential 
to the effects of life in the human countenance, are so 
exaggerated for the sake of mere effects of color that f aces 
in robust health are made to look exactly as if breaking out 
with the measles; or, not infrecjuently, as if the victim had 
had the disease, and died of it. Thus in painting as in 
poetry, and the same fact might be exemplified in all the 
arts, exclusive attention to form, — the conception that art 
is the application of its laws to *' anything " — may lead in the 
end, ana very swif tly too, to the destruction not only of all 
in art that is inspiring to the soul, but even of that which is 
pleasing to the senses. Â law of art-form is worth nothing 
except as it is applied to forms that have worth; and that 
whidh gives them worth is not by any means S3monymous 
with tlmt which makes them ** anything." — Rkyihm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music, Preface, 

This fact, that certain characteristics of art are wellnigh 
entirely dependent upon form considered as signifîcant, 
while certam others are equally dependent on form con- 
sidered merelv in itself, makes the tasks both of the art 
producer and of the art-critic peculiarly difficult. To 
neglect the requirements of significance is to disregard 
the soul of art, that which is the very substance of its 
Hfe; and to neglect the requirements of form is to disregard 
its body, that which is essential to its artistic effective- 
ness. — Idem: Introduction io Music as a RepresenUUive Art. 

Do I mean to say, therefore, that every artist, when com- 
posing, must consciously thmk of significance and also 
of form? Not necessarily. Many a child unconsciously 
gestures in a form exactly indicative of his meaning. But 
often, owing to acquired inflexibility or unnaturalness, the 
same person, when grown, unconsciously gestures in a form 
not indicative of his meaning. What then? If he wish to 
be an actor, he must study the art of gesture, and for a 
time, at least, must produce the right gesttu-es consciously. 
And besides this, whether he produce them consciously or 
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unconsdously, in the degree in which he is an artist in the 
best sense, he will know what f onn he is using, and why he is 
using it. The fact is that the human mind is incapable of 
taking in any form without being informed of something 
by it; and it is the business of intelligent, not to say honest, 
art to see to it that the information conveyed is not false, 
that the thing made corresponds to the tbing meant. 
— Essay on Art and EduccUion. 

It might be inferred from what has been said that the 
requirements of form and of significance are essentially 
difîerent. Indeed, many artists and critics, apparently, 
imagine that, in order to do justice to one of the two, 
they must subordinate the other or neglect it altogether. 
This supposition has led to two schools of art, the one 
grotmding it, primarily, upon imitation, the other upon 
the conmitmication of thought and emotion. But why 
should there be these two schools? A man usually imi- 
tates a form because he has had some thought or feeling 
in connection with its appearance, — ^in other words, be- 
cause it has suggested something to him, because it has 
had for him some significance. The very existence of 
art-form, therefore, involves the existence of significance. 
Agaîn, a man communicates thought and emotion through a 
form because these, in the condition in which they exist in 
the mind, cannot be heard or seen by others. They must be 
expressed audibly or visîbly ; that is to say, in a form. The 
existence of significance, therefore, if one would make it 
known, involves the use of a form. — Essentials of jEsthetics^ 

V. 

FORM AND SPIRIT. 

To determine aright the relatîons that should exist 
between form and spirit is to solve the most important, 
perhaps, of human problems. Ideally, of course, the one 
should be a perfect expression of the other; but, in this 
world, nothing is ideal or perfect; and in nothing is the fact 
more clearly exemplified than in the frequent fsdlure of a 
form to represent that which, apparently, it exists for the 
sole purpose of representing. To recognize, and, so f ar as 
possible, to remedy this condition, are primai obligations 
of intelligence; and this fact justifies the extensive treatment 
of the subject which has characterized the Uterature of all 
periods. — Introduction to '*Cecil the Seer/' 
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FORM, ARTISTIC AS DE\^LOPED FROM NATURAL. 

Unless a man could and did hum in this apparently use- 
less way, it is not likely that any conceptîon of musical art 
could ever be suggested to him. At any rate, îţ îs true as a 
fact that ît is never until something in connection with the 
form in which he hums — the movement, the tune — ^attracts 
his attention, charms him, seems beautiful to him, and he 
begins to experiment or play with it for its own sake, 
irrespective of any aim having to do with material uţility, 
that he begins to develop the possibilities of the musician. 
In a predsely similar way, talking to oneself may be said 
to be the underlying condition of poetry. When a man, 
because interested in some ulterior object, is talking to 
others, he has neither the time nor the indination to think 
of the form that he is using. It is only when something in 
connection with the form — ^the metaphors, similes, sounds 
of the syllables, or words — attracts his attention,^ charms 
him, seems beautiful to him, and he begins to experiment or 
play with it for its own sake — ^it is only then that he begins 
to develop the possibilities of the poet. 

A rude outline can convey^ all that is essential to suggest 
to oneself or to others the idea of a horse. When a man, 
simply to gi ve vent to the excess of energy in his expressional 
nature, delays over the outline, adding to what would be 
necessary in hîeroglyphic writing, for instance, limnings 
and colors that make the representation more complete or 
ornate, he is moved by the art-impulse. When again, 
merely to give vent to this energy, besides shaping, he 
shapes carefully, or omaments clotlung, knives, forks, or 
other implements; and, still more, when he does all this in 
connection with busts and statues, which, from their very 
nature by imaging human forms and faces, are pectih- 
arly adapted for the expression of htunan thought 
and feeling, then again he is moved by this impulse. 
Once more, when in constructing by way of combina- 
tion any object, but espedally a house with which we 
always assodate a human presence, he adds to it, above 
what is necessary, pillars, porches, window-caps, comi- 
ces, cupolas, and always in the degree in which these 
are distinctly expressive of human sentiment — as in a 
church, for instance, — then, too, he is influenced by the 
art-impulse. It is almost superfluous to point out that, 
în these three cases, respectîvely, we find the conditions 
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leading to painting, sculpture, and ardiitecture. — Ari in 
Tkeory, vui. 

PORM, HUMAN (scC ARTISTIC CONCEPTIONS, BEAUTY HUMAN, 

PROPORTION IN HUMAN FORMS, REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS 

IN GESTURES, and TASTE DISCREPANCIES) . 

FORM IN AN ART-WORK CONSIDERED AS A WHOLE. 

When we have any conception to commtinicate to others, 
we instinctively assodate it with some sight or sound in the 
externai world. Otherwise, as thought itself is invisible 
and inaudible, we might not be able to make them acquainted 
with it. Por instance, this term expression, just used, 
means a pressing out, — an operation that can be affirmed 
literally only of a materia substance which is fordbly 
expelled from anotber material substance; but, because we 
recognize a possibUity of comparison between this opera- 
tion and the way in which immaterial thought is made to 
leave the immaterial mind, we use the term as we do. So 
with thousands of terms like undersianding, uprightness, 
cleamesSf mttddled, etc. Carrying out the same principie, 
the andents represented whole sentences through the use of 
hieroglyphics; and geometridans and sdentists, even of our 
own times, represent whole argimients — ^the logical relations 
of abstract ideas and the physical relations of intangible 
forces — through the use of lines and figures. In a similar 
way and with a similar justification, we can apply the prind- 
ple to the expression of thought in a subject considered 
as a whole. . . Not merely, as judg^ by separate 
illustrations, but by general arrangement, that oration or 
poem is the most successful whi(£ presents the thought 
in this depicted or graphic way, — a way that causes the 
hearer or reader to seem to see cdl the lines of the argimient 
mapped out before him, the entire framework of the ideas 
built up and standing in front of him. But before a speaker 
or writer can produce such an effect, he himself must be 
able to see his subject lying before him, or rising in front 
of him; in other words, he must be able to concdve of it as 
comparable to some externai object whose shape or move- 
ment can be perceived. — Essay on Art and Logical Farm, 

Âlmost all critics of all ages have felt it to be appropriate 
to take an animal or a man, the highest type of an organized 
being, as an ideal natural form fn>m which to derive sug- 
gestions with reference to the essential characteristics of 
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an ideal art-fonn. Plato, for înstance, named head, trunk, 
and feet as the three essential features in every work of art; 
and Âristotle, recalling the fact that all products do not 
appeal to the eye, and cannot seem to have visible bodies, 
tried to state a principie more general in its reach by dedar- 
ing that they must all have beginning, middle, and end. 
But^ both statements are virtually the same, and together 
are indusive of all possible artistic applications of the sub- 
ject. The first applies literally to forms that appear in 
space, the second to those that appear in time. Both mean 
that there should be such an order in the arrangement of the 
parts constituting the form as to cause all the parts to 
seem to be organically connected with one whole, and this 
whcde to seem to possess all the parts necessary to render 
it complete. — The Genesis cf Art-Fortn, vi. 

In arranging a number of objects or individuals to be 
represented in the same picture, an artist will ahnost invari- 
ably place the larger or more prominent in the centre or at 
the top, thus giving the group a head; and the others on 
either side or below, thus giving it a trunk and feet ; wlule he 
will dispose of all the members in such ways that the con- 
tour of the group, as outlined by all their forms together, 
shall seem to have some shape — that suggesting a drde, an 
arch, or a pyramid, as the case may be. 

In architecture, the foundation corresponds to the foot, 
the wall to the trunk, and the roof to the head. AU these 
features taken together may present effects of grouping 
similar to those in painting and sculpture. The various 
projections, gables, pediments, chimneys, domes, spires, 
whatever they may be, that make up the wings and roofs, 
may be arranged so that, taken together, they can be in- 
scribed in a low or a high arch, rounded or sharpened like 
a pyramid. As a rule, the greater the appearance of the 
exerdse of design in the organic arrangement of these 
features, the more satisfactory are they to the eye that 
looks to find in them the results of art. — Essentials of 
Msiheiics, xiv. 

FORM IN ART NOT ALWATS DBTBRMINED BY THB FORM IN 

NATURE. 

Our first conception would be that the sight or sound 
percdved in nature would of itself indicate the forms in 
whidi the thoughts or f edings awakened in connection with 
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it should be reproduoed in art. Such is sometimes the 
case. It would always be the case, if art were a mere 
imitation. But, whether imitative or not, art is^ also an 
expression of thought and emotion, and, because it is so, the 
form used must, at times, be subordinated to the require- 
ments of that which is to be expressed. To illustrate this» 
suppose a man to have listened to the story of a battle. It 
might be presumed that a representation of what he has 
heard would also assume the form of a story, and therefore 
be artistically expressed in a poem. But often the effect ot 
the story upon his imagination, as also of his imagination 
upon it, is such that what is experienced can be represented 
truthfully only through a picture. Again, it happens some- 
times that the forms through which the efEects have been 
exerted, have lingered so long in his mind, and experi- 
enced so many modifications there that, though criticai 
analysis may detect, as in architecture and music, that 
the efiEects produced have been suggested by forms in 
nature, the artist himself is unconsdous of what these 
forms were. — Idem^ ix. 

form, study of, neglected by anglo-saxons {su tech- 

nique). 
Misunderstanding of the relations to expression of techni- 
que and consequent suspicion of it, is common in our own 
cotmtry. I sometimes think that it is constituţional with 
us. Certainly no race manifests such possibUities of error 
in this direction as does the Anglo-Saxon. Many of us 
have apparently become so accustomed to see a form used 
to express a mental condition diametrically the opposite of 
that which it should express, that we have ceased to recog- 
nize any necessity of having the one correlated to the other. 
Is there any other race among whom an ideal hero is a man 
like Rochester in ** Jane Eyre, " Bertîe in "The Henrietta, " 
or the "Disagreeable Man" in "Ships that Pass in the 
Night " — a man whose exterior exactly misrepresents his in- 
terior ? Is it a wonder, either, that this nonconformity of tihe 
ideal to the real in actual life should influence conceptions 
of art? An Italian or a Prenchman with a voice natu- 
rally melodious, a f rame naturally graceful, and both natu- 
rally flexible, seems to believe instinctively that the form 
of expression should be, and can be, conformed to that which 
is behind it; and he seldom thinks of appearing in public 
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ttntil he has studied suffidently to secure thîs result. But 
an Bnglishman or an American who, as a rule, has by nature 
either an inarticulate drawl or a nasal twang, and an awk- 
wardness not only unthinking but unthînkable, he, for- 
sooth, nmst bold a theory that any study of elocutionary 
technique is unnecessaryl — Essay an the Function of 
Technique. 

POSH VS SIGNIFICANCB IN ART (sCC SIGNIFICANCB VS. FORM). 

Go to critics of literature who believe that art is "the 
application to anything" of the laws of art-form — which, 
for reasons gîven on page 235, is a strictly just way of 
shortening what is meant by the exceedingly loose use of 
the term proportion in the above definition — and ask them 
who is the first English poet of the age. They will probably 
answer — ^and few would differ fiom them — Swinbume. 
Now ask them what is the influence upon life of the thought 
pesented in his poetry, what is the particular phase of 
mspiration to be derived from it; and they will probably 
answer that to them as critics this is immaterial ; that not the 
thoughts of the poet, not his subîects give him his rank, but 
his manner of presenting them, his style, the rh3rthm of his 
verse, and its harmonjr as produced by alliteration, asso- 
nance, or rhyme. Âgam, ask a critic of painting of the same 
school to show you the best picture in a gallery. He is as 
likely as not to point you to the fîgure of a woman, too lightly 
dothed, posing not too tmconsdously near some water; or, 
too heavily clothed, sitting in front of a mirror. You £^ 
him what is the peculiar phase of thought expressed in this 
picture, the particular inspiration for life to be derived from 
it; and he will look at you and laugh. Nothing tonday, in 
our country, is supposed to show more ignorance about 
art, than the conception that interest in a picture has any- 
thing to do with a subject, or with its suggesting a story, 
wheUier inspiring or otherwise. We must judge of the 
picture, we are told, entirely by the form, the style, the 
use in it of light and shade and color. 

But, you say, there certainly was a time when theories 
of art were different. Dante, Milton, Wordsworth, yes, 
and Shakespeare, Goethe, and Schiller too, — all these had 
style or form, yet what one thinks of chiefly, when he 
reads them, is not this, but the thought that is behind it. 
Then there is Raphad. On a Stmday, one could sit for 
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an hour before the Sistine Madonna, and fee! mxxe bene- 
fited than in most of the churches. But RaphaeVs is not 
a name» you find, with which to charm the modem critic. 
You are told that you are behind the age. This state- 
ment ^ves you a new suggestion, and you proceed to 
apply it. You ask yourself if you are also behind the age 
in your conceptions of literary art. You take up the 
nearest periodical and read the poetry in it, and its criti- 
dsms upon poetry. What are the new poets doing? 
What is it in their work that exdtes praise? The thought? 
— ^its breadth of conception? its completeness of devdop- 
ment? its power of expressing truth fitted to uplift spiritu- 
ally ? How of ten do we see, in an American criticism, any- 
thing like an analysis of a new American poem ? How of ten 
do we see an eSort to bring to light the subtle character of 
the philosophy of which it is the expression? And there is 
the kindliest of reasons why these are not seen. A suggestion 
of logical arrangement, as in Dante or Milton, a hint of 
ethical maxims, though set as brilliantly as in Shakespeare or 
SchUler, would give a poet of our own day, were he com- 
mended for these particularly, a hard tramp up the road to 
recognition. What our people want is style, f orm. * * Yes, ' ' 
say the critics, "but imaginative form. You can't object 
to that." Certainly one can — to imagination used for 
mere form's sake. Imaginative form has value only when 
it images a truth; and this is that which our modem critics 
have forgotten. Any comparison, however odious» will 
do for them, if it be only a comparison, and almost any 
style if it only ring, even \i as hollow as some of the French 
forms of verse that our magazines admire so much. Not, of 
course, that the style must always be as dainty as in these. 
Some of us prefer to take it — as the English do their cheese 
— strong, with plenty of light and shade, and if the former 
be leprous and the latter smutty, so long as the efEects are 
anything but weak, our critics, especially of our religious 
joumals, are apt to like it all the better. The truth is that 
the moment that, through an overbalandng regard for form, 
people come to think that it alone has value, and that the 
subject in art is immaterial, they are in a fair way to become 
realists in that very worst sense in which it means believers 
in the portrayal in art of any amount of ugliness or nastiness 
so long as it be only that which they term " true to nature. " 
This is the belief which, at present, is uppermost in France, 
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farottght about in that cotmtry by the predominating 
influence, through more than one centtiry, of a materialistic 
art-philosophy. . . . And this French attitude of mind 
toward art, — art which some believe to be the handmaid o£ 
dvilization and religion, and the most powerfully elevating 
of any purely human inSuence; — this attitude of mind and 
this direction toward high achievement in art, is that to 
which ahnost all those potent in criticism in our country» 
to-day, are doing their utmost to point our own people. — 
Rhytkm and Harmony in Poetry and Music, Pr^ace. 

FOKM VS. SIGNIFICANCB IN MUSIC. 

And so with music. The difference between a melody 
of Offenbach and the least successful reato/fve-work of 
Wagner is the difference between treating musical form as 
if it were wholly a matter of form, and as if it were wholly 
a matter of significance. The difference between both and 
the best music of Wagner, and of Mozart, Beethoven, and 
Sultivan, too, is that in this latter the eqmlibrium between 
the two tendendes in art is maintained. — Idem, Introduction 
to Music as a Representative Art. 

FORM, WHY ART ORIGINATES IT. 

Art is a devdopment of the earliest endeavor of men to 
give form to thought for which they have no form at 
their command. It is not at the command of the savage 
or of the child, simply because no form appropriate has 
come, as yet, within the very limited range of his experience 
or information. It is not always at the command of the 
cultivated man, because, often, all forms with which he is 
acquainted seem to be inadequate. Accordingly the 
uncultivated and the cultivated alike are impelled to origi- 
nate expressions for themselves. In doing this, they are 
obliged to interpret nature in a certain way. They must 
think about that which thejr have observed, and before they 
have had time to examine it criticall^, throuşh the exerdse 
of their consdous powers, they must pudge of it instinctively 
through the exerdse of their unconsaous promptings. This 
prindple applies, not only to their use, for purposes of expres- 
sion, of imaginative words and imitative drawings, but to 
their whole methods of concdving of the material world. 
The boy hears of a sailor or of a general, and for the very 
reason that he has had no experience of the lif e led by dther, 
he imagines it, and the man in the same condition surmises 
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what might be the experience of a fairy ot di u. saint. — 
Essentials of JEstheHcs, iu. 

FORMS, IMPORTANCE OF INTERPRETING THEM IN ART AND 

NATURE. 

It is hoped that a few examples which, possibly, on second 
thought, the author might explain, or the reader apprehend 
diSerently, will not deter any from a serious consideration of 
the principles themselves, the acceptance of which cannot 
fail to have an important influence upon all one's views 
either of art or of life. For, if true, they show that the 
poems, symphonies, paintings, statues, and btdldings pro- 
duced by the artist differ from the elementary forms of these 
produced before his appearance, mainly in the greater 
degree in which he has leamed to read through forms, 
whether human or not, that which is in the soul of man and 
of all things. Por one who practises art or enjoys it, or 
takes any interest in it whatever, though not beyond a 
perception that it is about him and has come to stay; and 
not only for such an one, but for all who live in a world 
surrounded by appearances which could awaken infinitely 
more interest, were it believed that every slightest f eature of 
them might be recognized to be definitely significant and 
suggestive and, therefore, instructive and inspiring, — 
this, certainly, is a conception of art and of life and of the 
relations between them, which is worth holding. — Painting, 
Sculpture, and ArchiUcture as RepresetUaiioe Arts, Pr^ace. 

FORMS, THINKING THROUGH USE OF. 

Most of us are not aware of the extent to which we think 
through this use of forms. We fancy that we think through 
the use of words. So we do, but only so far as words have 
been made arbitrarily to take the place of forms. We 
think in dreams, do we not? In these, what are we doing 
except thinking? Yet how many words do we seem to 
hear in our dreams? The vast bulk of our experience then 
appears to pass before consdousness in visible pictures. 
The same may be affirmed of what occurs during our 
reveries, though we seldom analyze these sufficienUy to 
discover the fact. — Essay on Teaching in Drawing. 

FORMULATION, NEEDED IN ALL INVBNTION. 

A principie or law which has never been applied in inven- 
tion can have no existence until it has been given a form; 
and it cannot be given a form until the image al it has beea 
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oonoeived în the mind. Therefore, in order to be able to 
invent, a mind must, first of all, be able to think in images. 
This is the same as to say that an original product, before it 
can become real, must be ideal, — in other words, that the 
main difference between the action of the mind in physical 
construction and in metaphysical, is in the order of time in 
which the one or the other appears. Af ter the preliminary 
work in the imagination, the arts separate.^ That which 
the mind seems to see, the poet records in words, the 
painter in pigments, the architect in brick and mortar, the 
machinist m wood and iron. — Idem. 

FORBiULATION, THE CHIEF FUNCTION OF SYSTEMIZING. 

Â scientist, philosopher, or statesman is often successful 
în the degree alone m which he is able to visualize the 
material effects of a coUection of facts, principles, or motives, 
in such a way as to substitute for the chaos in which they 
ordinarily appear, what we term a well-outlined system. 
There is no radical dijfference in mental action between 
planning a military campaign executed by guns through the 
agency of bullets, and a political campaign executed by 
words through the agency of ballots. — Idem. 

GENERAL AND DISTANT VS. SPECIFIC AND NEAR ART-EFFECTS 

(see also perspective, and proportion dependent on 

APPARBNT NOT ACTUAL MEASUREMENTs). 

One not acquainted with the methods of reproducing 
in color the effects of nature might suppose that it would 
be necessary merely to go into the fields, and examine 
near at hand the colors, appearing, say, on a rose or a bush, 
match them exactly with his pigments, and then use, on 
his canvas, these pigments thus determined. But every 
one of experience Imows that much more is necessary; 
and this for the simple reason that colors, when blended 
and seen from a distance under the influenoe of light and 
shade, are very different in appearance than when seen 
near at hand. A certain fresco in Paris, when examined 
dosely, shows the flesh of a human figure to be painted 
in green. Owing to the influence of surroimding colors, 
no other color, at a distance, could be made to have the 
effect of flesh. Contours are impressed upon the retina 
in connection with the same processes as those that impress 
colors upon it. These latter indeed frequently seem to 
oompose the wbole image, outlines being n^rely effects pro- 
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duoed where one color changes to another. Why should 
it not be recognized that to unitate the appearanoe of out- 
lines necessitates the reproduction of general effects, in the 
same sense that it does to imitate colors? But is this 
recognized? Undoubtedly — inpaintingandsculpture; but 
not, in our times, in ardhitecture. Yet it is as raţional 
for a man to suppose that he can produce satisfactory 
efEects of outline through causing a building to measure just 
as many inches across the top as across the bottom, or 
through causing a comice to be exactly straight, or causing 
columns to be exactly the same distance apart, as it would be 
for him to suppose that he could produce satisfactory eSects 
of color by exactly matching with his pi^ents the apparent 
hues of a rose or a bush, when exammed close at hand. 
— Proportion and Harmony of Line and Colora xiv. 

Whatever benefit we raay derive, therefore, and it may be 
much, from the accurate measurements of the buildings of 
the Greeks, we can never find out, in this way alone, tiiose 
elements of proportion which they esteemed of most im- 
portance. ... To understand what these elements were 
we must examine their buildings, as intimated on page 3Ş, 
not near at hand, but from a distance. The same holds 
good in principie as applied to the processes through which 
we come to understand any works of art. If we wish to 
studv Raphael, we do not start by trying to detect the way 
in which he put the paint upon his canvas. We sit before a 
finished work of his where we can gaze, unconsdous of 
the paint, at what seems flesh and blood inf used with thought 
and grace and beauty. We fed his composition în our 
souls before we touch it with our fingers. If we wish to 
study Sh^espere, we do not start by testing how his lines 
will parse and scan. We read, or we hear read, an act or a 
scene. We listen to the music of his sentences. We heed 
the accents of the living men of his drama. We note the 
play of fancy that passes between them, their bursts of 
passion and the f riction of their thoughts as they flame out 
so that heaven and hell both brighten to reveal their 
secrets. We move with ordinary men and women, but 
cast in a heroic mould. We live in history that was 
dead but has fotmd a resurrection. We revel in the bliss of 
a new world that the poet's genius has created. Thes6 
are facts that pedants never seem to realize. They teach 
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the spellmg-txx)k and mathematics, and think that out 
gI these the works of art devdop. But works of art are 
germed in seed that drops down from above. Like Min- 
erva from the brain of Jove, they spring to life full-armed; 
and soar through air before they tread the earth; and 
when, through using spelling-books and mathematics» 
men ntiake the art-forms fit intelligence, these fomis have 
no artistic value save to those who know enough to search 
beneath them for the principie that formed them, a prin- 
cipie manifested in results that cannot be perceptible ex- 
cept to larger and more comprehensive views in which the 
parts appear related to the wholes, and the wholes related 
to the parts. So, to judge of these Greek buildings» we 
must see them from a distance where such views are possi- 
ble. Indeed, the very conception that the Greek had of 
proportion indicates as much. How could he study what 
be considered the intermeasurement between the parts, 
except from a point where all, or at least a majority of all, 
the parts were visible? Âgain, in order to find what the 
Gredc considered desirable in architectural proportion, 
we should draw our conclusions from examining as many 
temples as we can. — Idem, xi. 

"genesis of art-form, the." analysis of the book. 
Porm, as related to art in general, was treated in the 
volume entitled "The Genesis of Art-Form." Taking up 
the thread of thought where dropped in the previous 
volume, this opens by examining the very beginnings of f orm 
when representing significance. The necessity is pomte^ 
out of having inaudible and invisible thoughts or emotions, 
when they are to be imparted to another, communicated to 
him through some audible and visible medium. Then- 
it is pointed out that the particular method in which they 
may be thus communicated in art is only one of many simi- 
lar ways in which the mind is obliged to use material sur- 
roundings. It is recalled that all Imowledge, and not only 
this, but all understanding and application of the laws of 
botany, mineralogy, psychology, or theology, depend upon 
the degree in which a man leams to separate certain plants, 
.rocks, mental activities, or religious dogmas from others, 
and to unite and dassify and name them; and that it is 
classification which enables him to have knowledge and 
understanding of the materials which nature fumishes, and 
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to make an effident use of them. It is maîntained that, 
while sdence classifies facts, and philosophy theories, 
art classifies forms or appearances; and it is stated also 
that the general process in all cases is the same, — a pro- 
cess which involves an application of the same prind- 
ples of assodation and comparison whidi are mentioned 
on page 426 as being at the basis of all earliest attempts at 
expression. This process in its elementary stages is a put- 
ting of like with lâce. If the factors be not actually alike 
in form the process involves gathering them into groups 
according to the prindple of mental assodation; or» if 
they be alike in form, of doing the same according to the 
principie of comparison. The essay maintains» in short, 
that it is the endeavor to produce tmity of impression out 
of the variety and complexity everywhere apparent in na- 
ture, as one is influenced sometimes by the requirements 
of the mind, sometimes by those of nature» and sometimes 
by both, that leads to the different methods adopted in 
art-construction, the whole of which methods, arranged 
in the order of their logical development, are indicated in 
a chart.' — Propartion and Harmony of Line and Color , 
RecapilukUion in, xxvi. 

GBNIUS (see ARTISTIC VS. SCIENTIFIC, INDIVIDUALITY IN ART, 

mSPIRED, PERSONALITY AND UNIVERSALITY» and 

SUBCONSCIOUS MENTAL ACTION) . 

What is genius? The term is derived — ^through the 
Latin word genus, meaning something characterized by the 
source of its begetting or production, therefore a family, 
race, or, in this sense, kind — f rom the word genere, meaning 
to beget or produce. The word genus seems to combine, 
therefore, the ideas both of kind and of production, It 
means the kind that is produced. The termination ius means 
bdonging to. Therefore, genius means something bdonging 
to the kind that is produced. All recognize that by the 
genius of an age or a race, as when we say ''the genius of 
the American people, '* is meant the kind of production in 
thought, word, deed, invention, or composition, that belongs 
to the age or race. And what is a genius but piimarily 
a man who is the source of this kind of production? — a 
man whose feeUngs, aims, opinions, deeds, or words are 
true representatives of kinds that bek>ng to his age or race? 

' See page 89 of this volume. 
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Was not this true of Homer, Pheidias, Raphael, Milton, 
Mozart» Goethe, and Beethoven? Could their works have 
appeared except when and where they were produced? 
And if we want to find out what was ihe genius of the age 
of each, do we not examine what was done by these men and 
by others who were typical of their age ? And is not this one 
reason why we term these men geiiiuses? But, of course, 
there is also another reason, yet it is connected with this. 
As indicated on pages 223 to 227, a man is considered to 
be a genius in the degree in which he is able to give tm- 
impeded outward expression to results coming from the 
hidden sphere of mind. But this sphere is ooniltly con- 
nected with the whole hidden or spiritual sphere of nature. 
The genius, therefore, is a man whose temperament makes 
him one of his kind, and therefore makes his products 
reflect the fact, in the sense of indining him to be influenced 
as are other human beings, and as are also all the animate 
or inanimate developments of life that is not human. The 
word genius is sometimes used for the word spirit. Why 
is this except because genius tends like spirit to make the 
mind work m harmony with w;hat may be termed the Mind 
in nature, and hence, according to the principie brought 
out on page 94, with the Spirit, or, if we choose to be 
pol3rtheistic, the spirits in nature, of which Milton sings 
when he says? — 

And as I wake, sweet musîc breathe 
Above, about, or underaeath, 
Sent by aome Spirit to mortala good, 
Or th' unaeen G^us of the wood. 

II Penseraso. 

The genius's interpretations of nature commend them- 
selves, therefore, both because nature makes the same 
appeal to him as to others through its visible forms, and 
also because it causes a tmity of action between the sub- 
consdous processes of his mind and its own invisible pro- 
cesses. This tmity of action results in expression which 
is artistic inasmuch as it is characteristic of the individual 
artist, and yet is also natural inasmuch as it is characteristic 
of what is experienced by men in general, the representa- 
tions of art, notwithstanding the intervention of htmian 
skill, appearing to spring up and flow forth to influence as 
instinctivdy as f ountains issue into streams and buds burst 
into blossoms. As a result, the art of any age is the bloom- 
ing and fruitage of the influences of nature and humanity 
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that have been at work on every side throughout long 
centtmes. — The RepresenkUive Significance of Form, xiv. 

The same coiiception of the province of genius is involved 
also in the use that we make of another word, — ^the adjective 
genial, meaning that which is kindly stimulating because 
coming from one of one's kind or kin. We all recognize 
this meaning as applied in ordinary language to the pro» 
ductive influence of one natural object upon another, — 
that of the April sun, for instance, on the meadow. A 
similar influence, natural and life-stimulating, on the part 
of works of art upon the human mind, is sinularly termed. 
But a writer or composer of any product of art who is really 
genial or congenial is, so far, a genius. Thus not alone these 
words, but the ideas expressed in them, appear related. — 
Idem, XIV. 

GENIUS AND LBARNING {see IMAGINATION and INFORMATION). 

Let it not be thought, then, that education, experi- 
ence, and leaming unfit one for those pursuits which are 
usually supposed to necessitate genius. Milton wrote 
little poetry until he had ended his argumentative and 
politioal work. Goethe and Schiller both profited much 
from the discriminating sdentific criticism to which, as 
appears in their correspondence, they were accustomed 
to submit their productions; at all events, they achieved 
their ^ greatest successes subsequent to it. And with 
criticism pla3ring all about his horizon, like lightnings 
from every quarter of the heavens, who can calcuktte how 
much of the splendor of Shakespeare is attributable to 
this by-play among the drde of dramatists by whom he 
was surrotmded? With new forms rising still like other 
Venuses above the miasmas of the old Campagna, who 
can estimate how much the excellence of the Italian artista 
has been owing to the opportunities afforded in historic 
Rome for criticai study ? — Essentials of ^EstheUcs, iv. 

GESTURE {see REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN GESTURES). 

GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE (see ARCHITECTURE, EXFRESSION IN» 

ARCHITECTURE, WHY, and REPRESENTATIVE 

EFFECTS IN NATURAL OUTUNES). 

One peculiarity of this style is that it can be varied almost 
infinitely . A number of buildings can be constructed either 
with towers or without them, and yet, when grouped to- 
gether, produce an effect of unity . . • . Another peculiarity 
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of the style is that it admits of equal variety in expense. The 
stone is generally uncut, but any amount of carving is 
adxnissiblein the daboration of details. ... As a result, a 
dormitory, costing only fif ty thousand doUars» may stand at 
the side of a chapel costing five hundred thousand, and 
3ret both buildings contribute equally to the hannony of 
the whole series of buildings. — Painting, Sculpiure, and 
ArchiUcture as Representaiive Aris, xix. 

GRADATION IN OUTLINE. 

As we look at the successive arches of a bridge, or of an 
aqueduct, we see them gradually becoming smaller and 
smaller. If we look at a row of trees that is suffidently 
long, we see it pass gradually into a narrow stretch of 
green. Two parallel outlines, if we continue to trace 
them when carried up toward the zenith, or toward the 
horizon, appear gradually to converge. Sometimes, if 
they ascend a hill, though themselves perfectly straight, 
they seem gradually to pass into curves A sunilar fact 
is still more evident in the outlines of forms not so in- 
fluenced by the laws of perspective. Think of the innumer- 
able curves and angles and straight lines that make up the 
contour of every mountain, tree, bush, fruit, flower, bird, 
beast, and man; yet of ten, not even with a microscope, can 
one teii just where one form of line ceases and another 
begins. — The Genesis of Art-Form, xvi. 

GRADATION IN SOUND AND COLOR {$66 HARMONY OF). 

In listening to a bird singing, to a wind whistling, or to a 
surf breaking, we usually notice a gradual increase and 
decrease in the blended sounds. It is the same when observ- 
ing color. Any ordinary lawn reveals an almost infinite 
number of shades of green, and the most of these coalesce, 
but show scarcely a trace of when and where they do it. A 
dear sky at dawn or sunset exhibits between the horizon 
and the zenith every color of the spectrum from red to 
purple, yet few boundary lines between any two cdors. 
Among the maple trees in spring, when just beginning to 
show their leaves, one can clearly see hues as diSerent as 
red, yellow, and green, yet it is well-nigh impossible to find 
în any given cluster just where one color stops and another 
starts. It is the same with a majority of the hues of 
nattire, whether seen in the flowers beneath us or in the 
douds above us. In fact, it is one of the most common 
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laws of dght, that when different cdors or different shades 
of the same color come together, the line of demarkation 
between them is indistinct. — Idem, xvi. 

In music, graduated differences of effect take place in 
time, as when the movement passes from one key to another. 
In painting, there is no reason why they should not take 
place in space, and, if they do, though the vibrations in one 
part of the retina may not coalesce with those in another 
part, the eye, for reasons indicated on page 350, may be 
hardly consdous of the difiEerence. At the same time, 
as a whole scene is usually visible to a single glance, or to 
many glances constantly moving from one to another part 
of the scene, it is doubtful whether, in case the changes 
are from one dedded hue to another, the best effects of 
harmony can be secured by gradation without the aid of 
such arrangements of color as have been described tmder 
the heads of balance, symmetry, and interchange. — Proportian 
and Harmony of Line and Color, xxiv. 

GREEN COLOR IN PAINTING. 

Between violet, purple, and red there are differences in 
degree by no means matched by the differences between 
their complementaries, yellowish-green and bluish-green. 
This fact makes the difficulty of using green with its proper 
contrasts very great; and this difficulty becomes still greater 
in view of the position of green on the dividing line between 
the warm and cold colors, conceming the entirely different 
uses of which in sunshine and shadow mention was made 
on page 320. We see one reason, therefore, why a decisive 
test of a good landscape painter is the way in whidi he 
manages his greens, as well too, perhaps, as why decorators 
in all times have made but alimited use of them. — Idem^ xix. 

HARMONY {study olso BEAUTY, COMPARISON, and VIBRATORY). 

We must begin by ascertaining exactly what harmony is, 
and this not in its general but in its technical sense. An 
answer to the question can be f ound in no better way than 
by rec^dling the discoveries of the sdentists as a result of 
analyzing harmony as it appears in music, the art to the 
effects of which the term was first applied technically. 
In this art, through the use, among other methods, of 
resonators, so constructed as to enable one to detect the 
presence in a tone of any particular pitch, it has been 
found that notes which are hannonious are such as con- 
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tain the same elements of pitch, or — what is the same 
thing — are notes in wbich effects of like pitch are repeated. 
For instance, when a string like that of a bass viol is struck, 
its note, if musical, is not single or simple: it is compound. 
Suppose that it produces the tone of the bass C — ^represent- 
ing^ a sound-wave caused by the whole length of the string. 
TUs C is the main, or, as it is termed, the prime tone that 
we hear. But, at the same time, this same string usually 
divides at the middle, produdng what is called a parţial 
tone of the C above the base, representing a sound-wave 
caused by one half the string's length. It of ten produces, too, 
parţial tones of the G above this, of the C above this, and of 
the E above the last C (etc). . . . This C, G, C, and E of 
the major chord are in harmony with the lower bass C, 
because they are made up of effects that already enter 
into its composition. The chord as a whole, therefore, or 
any analogous development of it, is a result of putting like 
effects with like. — Art in Theory, xii. 

Glandng at the above, suppose that we were to sound 
the note C, and then to sound, either after or with it, — 
for the laws of harmony have to do with the methods of 
using notes both consecutively and conjointly, — ^notes 
whose parţial tones connect them most dosely with C, 
— ^what notes should we sound? We should sound P, — 
should we not? — of whîch C is the third parţial, and G, 
which itself is the third parţial of C. This would give us 
C — P — G — C. But these are the very tones accrecfîted to 
the "lyre of Orpheus," which represented the earliest of 
the Greek scales. 

Let us add to these notes those whose parţial tones are 
the next nearly connected with C, F, or G. They are 
D the third parţial of G, E the fifth parţial of C, A the 
fifth of P, and B the fifth of G. This gives us C— D— E— 
P — G — A — B — C, which is our own major scale, the main 
one that we use to-day; and is similar to one used by 
the Greeks after theirs had been expanded to seven 
notes. — Essentials of ^thetics, xvii. 

Why îs it necessary that tones should chord? Why does 
the mind or the ear demand concordance in the sotmds 
used in music? — In answer to this we might begin by infer- 
ring a psychological reason. Sounds result from vitnrations 
that cause oscillations in the air, and through it in the liquid 
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within the inner labyrinth of the ear. There is a sense in 
which it may be said that the mind is consdous of these 
vibrations, for when it hears a certain number of them, per 
second, it invariably hears a sound of a certain pitch. Now 
if the vibrations causing two notes start together every 
second, third, fourth, fifth, or sixth time that they are made, 
as they do in the notes composing the musical concords, it is 
easy for the mind — on the supposition, of course, that in 
some subtle wa^ it takes cognizance of vibrations — ^to per- 
ceive a unity in the result, because it can analyze the 
vibrations and perceive that they all form exact sub- 
divisions of certain definite wholes. But if the vibrations 
causing the tones start together at only long and irregular 
intervals, then any analysis or dassification of the different 
constituent eSects is impossible. Of course such a result 
cannot be else than conf using and unsatisfactory. 

This explanation, which is the one given by Euler, has 
much to recommend it. We know how it is in the case of 
musical rhythm. Certain measures, to all of which an 
equal time is given, are filled with notes and rests that 
represent exact subdivisions of this time — the whole of it or 
a half, a quarter, an eighth, or more, as the case may be. 
When the musidan composes or sings in rhythm, he beats 
time, mentally if not physically, and puts into each measvire 
just the number of notes that will fiU it. Why are we not 
justified in surmising that the prindple which the mind 
applies consdously when it counts the beats that determine 
the relations of a note to rhythm, it applies imcon- 
sdously when it coimts the beats or vibrations that deter- 
mine the relations of tone to pitch? The fundamental 
bass note of the chord represents a certain ntunber of 
vibrations per second. These constitutc, so to speak, the 
chord-measure, and only those notes can be used in the 
chord which represent the parţial tones produced by exact 
subdivisions of this measure. In fact, there is ground 
enough for holding the theory that music is no more than 
an artistic adaptation of ţhe laws of rhythm, of a part of 
which, as related to dtiration, the mind is consdous; but 
of another part of which, as related to pitch — i, e., to the 
rhythm resulting from tone-vibrations, — it is unconsdous. 

But it has not yet been shown here that the mind actually 
does count or compare vibrations. It may do this, but 
is there any proof of it? We may best begin an answer to 
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this question by going back of the action of the mind to 
that of the ear that occasions it, and ask, is there an^ proof 
of a physical requirement in the ear underl3ang an 
operation analogous to comparison as made in the realm of 
consdousness? 

There is proof of such a requirement. If we sound at 
the same time two very low notes of an organ separated 
from each other on the scale by only half a tone,— C and 
C# for ihstance, — ^we shall hear, not a consecutive tone, 
but a succession of throbs or beats. Knowing that all 
sounds are caused by vibrations, and that a difference in 
pitch is caused by a difference in the time of vibrations, it 
is easy to understand how these beats are produced. Sup- 
pose that one of the notes is a result of fifty vibrations in a 
second, and the other of fifty-one. At the end of the 
twenty-fifth vibration in the first of the tones, there will 
have been, in the second, twenty-five and one half vibrations. 
But as each vibration necessitates a movement in one 
direction half the time, and in a contrary direction 
the other half the time, the vibrations in the first tone will 
move from the twenty-fifth to the fiftieth in an opposite 
direction from those in the second tone. For this reason 
the vibrations causing the two tones will tcnd to suppress 
and to still one another, just as is the case where two waves 
of nearly equal size but contrary motions come together 
at the mouth of a river. However, at the fiftieth vibration 
in the first tone, and at the fifty-first in the second, the 
vibrations in the two will again move in the same direction, 
and tend to reinforce one another. A difference between 
two notes, therefore, corresponding to one vibration in a 
second, will cause one suppressed period and one reinforced 
period of sound, — or one beat in a second ; a difference of two 
vibrations, two beats in a second, and so on. In a difference 
of this kind between low notes caused by a limited number of 
vibrations in a second, these beats are perceptible, as has 
been said, and are easily counted; but this is not the case 
when produced by high notes. Then one of two results 
follows. The beats either become so numerous as to 
form vibrations causing an entirely new tone, or else they 
continue to exist as beats which the ear cannot distinguish, 
but feels to be disagreeable. 

Why does the ear find these beats disagreeable? For 
.this reason. They are interruptions in the continuity or 
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regularity of the vibrations. On page 194 attention was 
directed to the fact that a musical sound, and therefore 
aU the pleastire derivable from it as such, is due to the 
rapid periodic, or — ^what means the same — the regularly 
recurring motion of the sonorous body; and a noise to its 
non-periodic, or irregularly recurring motion. 

When beats occur that interfere with harmony, there- 
fore, there is noise instead of music. But noise in music 
not only violates the artistic principie which requires that 
like amid varied effects be put with like, but it communi- 
cates to the auditory nerves a series of shocks, conveying 
an intermittent, irregular, disordered exdtation; whereas 
it is natural to suppose that, in all agreeable exdtations of 
the nerves, the thrill and glow that are pleasurable are 
characterized by the elastidty and freedom accompanying 
non-interference. We may infer this from the fact that in 
nature all movements are regular and rhythmical. The 
leaves and limbs of a twig, for instance, vibrate, when 
struck by a blow, as regularly as does a pendulum. The 
same must be true of the oscillations in . . . the audi- 
torium of the ear. At any rate, we know that only regu- 
larly recurring vibrations can produce the sensations in 
the auditory nerves which render music enjoyable. • . . 

In condusion, we may blend the physiological and psy- 
chological reasons for the eflEects of music, thus: The 
ear has become habituated through long experience to 
search for unity of effect in sounds. When it hears musical 
chords, it recognizes, after a few vibrations, that all the 
sounds are exact subdivisions of some one note, — ^in other 
words, that what is heard results from a succession of like 
amid varied effects. At other times, when the mind cannot 
recognize that this is the case, it is natural to suppose that 
there is an endeavor to recognize the fact, and, owing to 
this endeavor, that there is a positive effort on the part of 
the organs of sensation in the ear to adjust themsdves to 
the new conditions and to discover elements of unity and 
likeness that do not exist. That the ear is sometimes suc- 
cessful in doing this, is proved by its acceptance of the 
slight variations from true harmony that are found in the 
temperate scale. In dedded discords, however, nothing 
can make the sotmds seem to compare, and the nerves and 
musdes are wearied by the effort of trying to do it, just as 
they would be, were they listening intently for sounds or 
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footsteps which they faîled to hear. Of course, the nerves 
of hearing, strained, and on the alert, but without success, 
give the ear pain, not pleasure. Pleasure in connection 
with sound, assthetic satisfaction in connection with tone, 
is experienced by mind or ear in the degree only in which 
the result is perceived to be a uniiy obtained from the ap^ 
parerU variety of unlike complex wholes by puUing togeiher 
ihose that have like parţial effecls. — Bkythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music, xvi. 

The reader will not f aii to notice that the effects of har- 
mony as thus described are, in important regards, analogous 
to those of rhythm, and yet of a rhythm so finely grained 
that it is impossible that the mind should be consdous 
of its constituent elements. ... It is sometimes said 
that, as the mind consdously counts the beats in determin- 
ing rhYthm, so, in some subUe way, it tmconsdousljr counts 
the vibrations in determining harmony. But is it neces- 
sary to suppose tiiis? When influenced by tones that seem 
consonant we are certainly not consdous of counting. Are 
we consdous of doing it even when influenced by the effects 
of rhythm ? Are we consdous of anything except of certain 
accentuations of tone that are equally subdivided into 
other accentuations — all of which, in some way, are so 
related that they exactly fit, the smaller into the larger 
and all into the largest? And if we need not count the 
accents in rhythm, why should we do it in harmony? 
Why need we do more than experience certain throbs or 
thrills of sound equally subdivided into other thrills, all of 
which are so related that they exactly fit, the smaller into 
the larger and all into the largest? As a result of experi- 
endng these, every part of the auditory organism, under 
any influence of sound, is under the same influence,— as much 
so as is every part of a still pool when we have thrown 
a single stone into it, infinitely varied as may be the sizcs 
of different waves that in remote places drcle into ripples. 
The result, inasmuch as all the sound-waves represent a 
single impulse, is an unîmpeded, free, regularly recurrent 
vibratory glow of the whole auditory apparatus. But if, 
on the contrary, the effect resemble that upon the waters 
of a pool when more than one stone is thrown into it, i. e., 
if the sound-waves do not coalesce, if the smaller do not 
fit into the larger, and aU together into the largest, then 
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nothing ensues but a broken, impeded, constrained, irregu- 
lar series of jolts or jars. The cMerence in the ear between 
the sensation of harmony and of a lack of it, is the physical 
difference between thrilUng or glowing and jolting or jar- 
ring. Notice, too, that this illustration applies to notes when 
sounding not only, as in one chord, simultaneously, but, as 
in different chords, successively. Two things related to 
the same thing cannot fail, in some way, to be related to 
each other; and two diords, each containinş^ sets of vibra- 
tions for which there is a oommon multiple, and both 
containing one set of vibrations (î. e., one tone) which is 
the same, must both be entirely composed of vibrations 
for which there is some common multiple. This common 
multiple, moreover, for the vibrations of a first and seoond 
chord may be different from that of the vibrations of the 
second and third chord. It is possible, therefore, for a 
series of chords, each in part repeating the same tones as 
the last sounded, and in part introdudng new tones, to 
change, very soon, the whole character of the general 
vibratory effect; and yet if this be done with stăSdent 
Şradualness, the auditory apparatus will experience no 
jolt or jar, while, at the same time, it will be consdous of 
a constant progress and so of relief from an3rthing resembling 
monotony . — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, xx. 

Of course, the early musidans could not have explained 
exactly why they sdected certain notes and put them into 
a musical scale, and from these began to devdop that which 
has now come to be our daborated system of mdody and 
harmony. Those artists followed merdy the instincts of 
their aesthetic nature. This prompted them, in construct- 
ing forms, to sdect sounds that wotdd naturally go together ; 
and to use these and these only. But what connection is 
there, it may be asked, between sounds that naturally go 
together, and those that go together because certain of 
thdr effects are alike? None, perhaps, so f ar as the first 
musidans were aware. They judged merdy by the results 
that they heard, and had only a limited knowledge of the 
causes of these. Neverthdess, as will be shown presently 
from an examination of the discoveries of modem sdence, 
their ears guided them aright. AU the notes of the scale 
and all the methods of musical harmony owe their origin 
to a literal fulfilment of the art-prindple dedared in ''The 
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Geneais of Ârt-Porm*' to be of universal appllcability. 
This principie is that, in order to receive an impression of 
unity, the mind groups complex wholes by putting those 
togeăier tiiat produce like parţial effects. — Rhythm arâ Har» 
mony in Poetry and Music, xii. 

Harmony, like rhythm and proportion, often involves 
very intricate arrangements and developments, but through 
tbem all can be detected the presence of this one underlying 
principie. The following, for instance, represents a com- 
mon way of accomplishing the result which is termed 
"making the circuit" of aU the major keys. Those un- 
acquainted with music will understand suffidently what is 
meant when it is said that the chords of one key are often 
discordant with those of another key unless, in some such 
way as is indicated in this music, an artificial connec- 
tion has beea made between the two. — The Essentials of 
Msiketics, xvn. 

The main result ... îs secured through using such 
methods as those of interchange, gradation, and transition, 
which, nevertheless, cause all the divergent parts of a 
composition to assimUate. Because, too, all the methods 
in the chart (see page 89 of this volume) are, more or less, 
connected, music, at times, reveals traces of the influence 
of every one of these. — Idem. 

HARMONY OF COLOR (sec olso diferent paragraphs under 

BEAUTY, COMPARISON, and VIBRATORY). 

Like tone-harmony, this was developed, at first, by 
artists of excepţional taste, knowing little and caring less 
about the sdentific reasons tmderlying their choice of 
combinations. But, after art has developed to a certain 
extent, sdentists always make a study of its effects. That 
which they discover increases not only the knowledge and 
the appreciation of art on the part of the general public, 
but also adds not a little to the resotirces of the artist and 
to his ability to make further progress. 

Nor must it be supposed that color-harmony, so far 
as it has been developed from the contributions of science, 
has been based upon the relations between vibrations in 
the eye in the same way in which tone-harmony has been 
based upon the relations between vibrations in the ear. 
The numbers of the latter vibrations can be and have been 
definitely determined. The numbers of vibrations causing 
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the colors have not been determined except approximately. 
Por this reason, and very wisely, the prindples of color- 
harmony have been developed from facts which, though 
related to those of vibration, have» unlike them, been 
definitely ascertained. The diSerent stages of development 
have been somewhat as foUows: 

The discoveries with reference to the complementary 
colors,' as described on page 370, led to the natural sup- 
position that the eye takes pleasure in seeing these two 
together; and as, in all cases, the two were found tp make 
white, it led to the supposition that any two or more colors 
making white would cause harmony. Not long after, too» 
it led to the supposition that these colors must be intro- 
duced into a painting in just such proportions as to make 
white. ... A law of this kind, however, though it 
might be applied to decoration, would evidently interfere 
with one of the first requisites of the art of painting, namely, 
that it should represent nature. In how many landscapes 
can we find the blue of the sky, or the green of the foliage, 
or the bluish gray of a lowery day, exactly mingled in such 
proportions with the warmer and Ughter yellows, reds, or 
browns? 

On the face of it, therefore, this theory dîd not seem 
tenable. Modem artists universally reject it. They tejl 
us that the slightest spot of crimson agamst the green of a 
forest, or of yeUow against the blue of the sky, is all that is 
needed in order to bring out the brilliancy of the com- 
plementary coloring. . . . But when it is added that 
these effects are owing to merely a suggestion given to the 
mind, one must demur. Those who sajr it have forgotten 
a very important principie in sesthetics. That is, that 
psychological effects (see Chapter II.) must harmonize with 
physiological, and, as tiie latt^ come first in the order of 
time, it is not logical either to overlook them or to fail to 
consider them first. 

The influence in a painting of very slight quantities of 
complementary coloring seems to suggest the importance 
of the method of interpretation indicated on pages 375 to 
378. If we may suppose that a color assodated with its 
complementary produces in the eye an agreeable effect 

* The complementary colors are usually saîd to be red and bluish- 
ţreea, orange and turquoise-blue, yellow and ultramarine-blue, yellow- 
ish-green and violet, and green ajid purple. 
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becatise, for the vibrations causing both colors, there is a 
common multiple, then we may also suppose that these 
colors influence, at the same time, the organs of the same 
retina without produdng any sensation of jolting or jarring. 
Âll the vibrations are variations of the same unity in that 
they are parţial effects of the same single impulse or set of 
imptdses, resulting in a free, unrestrained vibratory thrill 
or glow. The quantity of color, therefore, makes no differ- 
ence with the harmony of the eflect. AII that is necessary 
is that the form of vibration causing the one color, be it 
much or little, should exactly coalesce with the form of 
vibration causing the other color. It could coalesce in 
this way, of course, in several diSerent drcumstances. 
First of aU, it could do so when there was one predominating 
color. ... Thus, in a scene representing moonlight or 
twilight, or even a storm, espedall^ if at sea, there would 
necessarily be one pervading color, m some cases banishing 
almost the suggestion of other colors. . . • Such paintings 
are said to be characterized by tone, and, as this quality is 
usually understood, it is diflSctdt to perceive why it does not 
fulfil a different law of harmony from that which is fulfiUed 
through a use of great variety in coloring. Indeed, it is 
of ten represented that it does; as if the theory that har- 
mony of coloring is produced by uniformity of coloring 
were antagonistic to the theory that it is produced by 
variety. . . . But why cannot an identical law be per- 
ceived to be operative in both cases? Differences in tmts 
and shades of the same hue, while they involve differences 
in the intensity of the sight-waves, do not necessarily 
involve differences in their rates or shapes. Therefore 
uniformity of coloring is fitted to cause all the vibrations 
of the same retina to coalesce, i. e., to cause all to be exact 
subdivisions of some common multiple. But the same 
effect is produced by the use of one predominating color 
with its various ţinte and shades, enlivened . . . by an 
occasional introduction of some tint or shade of its comple- 
mentary color; and it is produced also when both com- 

Îflementary colors are used in almost equal proportions. 
n fact, color-harmony may result from the use of any col- 
ors whatsoever, if only they can be made in some way to 
produce in the organs of color-apprehension an effect of 
unity. This effect follows whenever all the vibrations of the 
retina that are near together are multiples of some common 
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unit, as is the case when adjoining tints auid shades in a 
painting are of the same hue, or of hues that form comple- 
mentaries, or for some reason allied to this, as indicated on 
pages 370 to 374, are fitted to go together. If , in connection 
wiâi tihese hues, others must be used requiring what may 
be termed conflicting forms of vibration, tiiese others must, 
in the painting, be remote from the first, and be connected 
with them in accordance with methods of securing parţial 
consonance like those of interchange, gradation, and transi- 
tion. . . . Why this sbould be the case, may be sur- 
mised by recalling that a single vibration is to the whole 
retina about what a single wave is to an ocean. On an ocean, 
divergent forms of waves would not be recognized to be con- 
flicting were they widely separated, or were they changed 
from one form into another with great graduality ; and were 
thus made — ^to apply the term of physiologîcal psychology 
— ^to assimilate. . • . Color-harmony, to be successful, 
must be a result of an application of the same endeavor 
after unity of effect which, starting with the principie of 
putting like with like wherever possible, leads to a careful 
study and embodiment of all sudh requirements as those of 
variety, complement, prindpality, subordination, balance, 
parallelism, repetition, altemation, synunetry, massing, 
interchange, continuity, consonance, gmdation, transition, 
and progress.' This fact is developed in the author's 
** Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color in Painting, 
Sculpture, and Ârchitecture. " — The Essentials of ^siketics, 

XVIII. 

The third method of arriving at the prindples underlying 
the joining of colors is advocated by those who hold that as 
in music the ratios between the numbers of vibrations per 
second produdng the diSerent notes determine which should 
go together, so, in painting, the ratios between the numbers 
of vibrations per second producing the different colors 
should determine this. As a rule, physidsts have had little 
respect for any advocate of this theory, because he has 
usually started out with the hypothesis that there is some 
absolute and necessary connection between the seven colors 
of the spectrum and the seven notes of the musical scale. 
As was shown, however, in Chapter XIV. of "Rhythm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music, " these seven notes happen 

* See the Chart in " An Art-Philospher's Cabinet," on pa^e 89. 
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to be ttsed merely as a matter of convenience. There have 
be^i scales extensively us^ of four and six notes, and 
possibly our own might be improved by the addition of two 
more. As it is, it contains not seven but twelve distinct 
întervals. There is a principie, however, underl5dng the 
formation of all musical scales, as well as of all melody 
and harmony, which depends upon the relative numbers 
of vibrations. One cannot re&ain from feeling, there- 
fore, that it is logical to suppose that this same prin- 
cipie should be exemplified in that which causes colors 
to harmonize. 

It does not allay this feeling, to remind one that between, 
say, the 400 trillions of vibrations causing extreme red and 
the 750 causing extreme violet, the differences in vibration 
are not sufficient for those of a single octave. ... As 
it is, we have in the colors all the range of intervals corre- 
sponding to those of one octave if containing no note be- 
lonş;ing to another. Moreover, the possibility of produdng 
vanations in a single color is much greater than that of doing 
the same in a single sound. Indeed, when we consider the 
innumerable shades and tints not merely of one color but of 
all other colors in connection with which this one may pro- 
duce mixed effects, we are forced to recognize that the range 
both of single colors and of those that are exactly com- 
plementary to these is practically infinite, and thus far 
more than sufficient to make up for the absence in the color- 
scale of more than one octave. 

So much for the theory; now for the facts confîrming it. 
Let us take the ratios of the numbers of vibrations pro- 
ducing the sounds, not of all the scale, but of those that 
harmonize, and apply these ratios to the numbers of vibra- 
tions produdng the different colors, and notice what colors 
they cause to go together. As the numbers of vibrations 
produdng the colors are exceedingly great, and the difficulty 
m the spectrum of determining just where one color leaves 
ofE and another begins is also great, we must content our- 
sdves with approximate measurements, but even with these 
we can attain our object. — Propartion and Harmony of Line 
and Color ^ xxm. 

HARMONT OP COLOR AS PRODUCBD BY VIBRATIONS. 

Sound-waves are comparatively large. . • . Color-waves 
are exceedingly small. . . . According to Le Conte in his 
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** Sight, '' there are in the center of the retina, in a space not 
larger than one tenthof an inch square,noless than a miilion 
cones that a wave can influence. • • • As is known, too, 
all these are so connected with their surroundings, as Poster 
says, by a "basket-work" or "sponge-work/* that they are 
apparently capable of vibratory motion. If their minute 
vibrations, as affected by movements in the ether, may be 
8uppo6ed to influence the whole retina in any degree, how 
can they do so except as one set of waves may be supposed 
to influence the whole surface of a sea? On the same sea 
there may be breezes causing waves differing, as these 
vibrations do, in intensity, in rate, and in shape. But, 
in case these differences were far apart, and produced by 
very gradual changes from one f orm to another, there might 
be, to an eye capable of perceiving the whole surface at 
once, no appearance whatever of inharmonious action. It 
needs to be added, however, that, within the narrow limits 
of a picture, it is impossible for any colors to be very widely 
separated, and, not only so, but that, even if they could be, 
the eye, in shifting attention from one point^ to^ another 
while examining them, would constantly be bringing them 
into still doser proximity, in fact necessitating often the 
perception of all the colors on the canvas by ezactly the 
same part of the retina. 

These latter conditions, taken in connection wi£h those 
mentioned on page 349, will show us that, in considering the 
harmony of color, there are two main questions to be dis- 
cussed: first, the selection and arrangement of colors with 
ref erence to their general effects in a painting considered as 
a whole, corresponding to the selection in music of a key- 
note, involving that of the particular scale and chords that 
go with it; and, second, the selection and arrangement c^ 
colors with reference to their special effects when placed 
side by side, together with the ways of suffidently separat- 
ing and yet connecting them in cases in which pladng them 
side by side would produce discord. This phase of har- 
mony corresponds to what in music is termed modulation 
or transition from one key to another. The first of these 
questions will naturally be discussed while considering the 
methods in the chart (see page 89 of '*An Art-Philosopher's 
Cabinet") preceding consonance, and the second while con- 
sidering cansonance and the methods foUowing it. — Idem, 
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HA2MONY OF POBTRT. 

Some may suppose that, in poetry, there are no effecţs 
corresponding to those of mtisical harmony. But this ia 
not so. Tnasmuch as poetry uses words, the articulation 
of these renders them more clearly distinguishable from 
one another than are musical notes; and there is not the 
same necessity, as in the latter, for merely tonal distinctions 
of quality and pitch. But science has ascertained that in 
addition to the pitch on which a vowel or a consonant is 
apparently sounded, it has, at least, one parţial tone peculiar 
to itsdf , which tone is always at the same pitch. For this 
reason, alliteration, assonance, and rhyme all involve the 
use of like pitch; consecutive syllables produce different 
consecutive degrees of pitch, î. c, melodies, or what are 
termed tunes of verse; and every syllable containing a 
vowel and a consonant, like an, for instance, contains two 
tones that may or may not harmonize. Por these reasons, 
the words of poetry, though in a very subtle, but, at the 
same time, suggestive way, fulfil the same methods as 
those of musical harmony. See the author's " Rhythm and 
Harmony în Poetry and Music," Chapters V, to XII. — 
The Essenlials of ^tketics, xvii. 

It is not true, therefore, that, in arranging words, all that 
is necessary is to put them together grammatically, and in 
such a way as to indicate their sense. To produce satis- 
f actory poetic eflfects either upon the mind or ear, they must 
be arranged so that their sounds shall occur in a certain 
order.^ — Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music, vn. 

HARMONY OF TONE AND OUTLINE AS PRODUCED INDIRECTLY. 

In artistic speech, as in poetry, the harmonic ratios that 
underlie musical pitch are often exactly though subtly 
reproduced. At the same time, the poet who reproduces 
them successfully, does not do so directly, t. ^., by thinking 
of the pitch of his tones while he is composing. He does 
so indirectly, t. e., whîle thinking merely of accommodating 
the sounds to the physiological requirements of the ear; 
so that, as the tones pass, the one into the other, they shall 
produce a satisf actory, agreeable, and artistic eflect; in 
other words, so that the transitions shall seem not sharp and 
abrupt, but smooth, euphonious, and natural. In order 
to attain this end, poets use such methods as in the repeated» 

* See page 89 of "An Art-Philosc^her's Cabinet." 
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or regularly recurring sounds in alliteration, assonance, and 
rhyme, or in the very easily coalesâng sounds in pho- 
netic syzygy and gradation. . . . When we are usîng a 
phrase like "Many men of many minds/' though the un- 
accented syllables differ, the fact that the organs, being 
once arranged for the m-sound in the accented syllables» 
regularly, when these recur, retum to this same position, 
makes the utterance easy .... So in the arts of outline. 
What the artist successf ui in these thinks of, is the method 
of accommodating their appearance to the physiological 
requirements of the eye so that they shall have satisf actory , 
agreeable, and artistic effects. . . . Again, outlines, or 
those parts of them nearest to one another, may be said to 
be arranged according to the requirement just indicated, 
when they are adjusted in such ways that straight lines are 
made to pass into curves, or curves of one kind into those 
of another kind, by regular degrees of change. . . . 
According to this method, though there may be consdous 
changes in axis, focus, or lens, as the eyes look from one 
line or part of a line to another, the changes are as slight as 
possible, and occur by regular degrees — ^in these regards 
evidently produdng effects corresponding to those of verse 
which are most nearly connected with phonetic gradation.^ 
— Proporlion and Hartnony of Line and Color^ xiv. 

HARMONY, SIMILARLY PRODUCED IN ALL THE ASTS (sfe olso 

CORRESPONDENCES). 

Thus far, we have f ound that poetry and music are alike 
in that both contain melody and harmony. But when we 
attempt to go beyond this, and to inquire in what wajrs 
melody and harmony are mianifested in each, we find great 
differences. This discovery is important, not only on its 
own accotmt, but, as we shall find in another place, on 
accotmt of the Ught that it throws on the correspondences 
which we should expect to exist between harmony of sound 
and of color. That which connects the arts is the unity 
of method underlying them. In each of them this method 
18 applied to a different germ. By keeping this fact in mind 
we shall be able to recognize, as would otherwise be impos- 
sible, in what sense the effects of harmony in all the arts 
are secured in ways essentially the same. — Rhythm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music, xii. 

' See page 89 oi "An Art-Philosopher's Cabinet." 
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mSTORIC, NOT THB HIGHEST FORlf OF ART-CRITiaSlf. 

The daim of the historian that all art is of interest and 
deserving of study is not true as applied to the artist as an 
artist. To him only such art is of interest as has attained 
a certain high levd of excellence, which it is the object 
of criticism to discover, and which excellence, as we know, 
has appeared only at certain favored periods. It is worth 
while to notice, too, as just suggested above, that these 
periods are not necessarily identical with those that are 
under the înfluence of the historic spirit. The tendency 
of this, tinless cotinterbalanced, is to direct attention to 
forms as fonns, not to these as expressions of spirit; or, if so, 
only of the spirit of the past. The practicai results of such a 
tendency are, in the first place, as already intimated, imi- 
tation, and, in the second place, degeneracy. The nature of 
the mind is such that it must vary somewhat that which it 
.imitates; and if its variations be not wrought in accordance 
with the prindples imderlying the first production of the 
imitated form, the original proportions of the diflferent parts 
of this as related to one another are not preserved, and 
the whole is distorted. Por this reason, it is fully as im- 
portant — ^to say no more — for the artist to continue to 
work in accordance with the methods of the great masters 
as to continue to produce the exact kind of work that 
they did. And if we inquire into these methods, we shall 
find that, in art as in religion, philosophy, and sdence, 
the one fact which distinguishes not only such charac- 
ters as Socrates, Aristotle, Confudus, Gautama, Paul, 
Copemicus, and Newton, but also Raphael, Ângelo, 
Titian, Shakespeare, Goethe, Beethoven, and Wagner, 
is that they have resisted the influences of tradiţional- 
ism suffîdently, at least, to be moved as much from within 
as from without; as mudi by their own feeling and thinking 
as by those of others who have preceded them, and whose 
works surround them; as much, therefore, by that which 
results from a psychologic method — ^for we must not forget 
that there is always a necessary connection between one's 
method of studying art and of practising it — ^as by that 
which follows an historic. In an age when the influence of 
the latter is so potent that not one in ten seems to be able 
to detect, even in his own conceptions, the essential diflEer- 
ences that separate archeology from art, it is well to have 
emphasized again» as is done in every period when pro^ 
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duction is at its best, the importance of the former method. 
— Art in Theory, Pri^ace. 

HOHER, WHY HIS MBTHODS DESERVE STUDY {sec EARLIER). 

These poems of Homer have stood the tests of centurieSt 
and there are reasons why they have survived them. The 
consideration which should interest us most in the present 
connection is the f act that the poems were produced by a 
man who spoke directly from the first promptîngs of nature; 
a man upon whom the methods of representation in other 
arts, and of presentation as used in sdence and philosophy, 
had had the least possible influence. In his works, therefore» 
better than in any others with which, in our day, we can 
become acquainted, we can study the tendendes of poetry 
in its most spontaneous and unadulterated form. — Poetry 
as a RepresenkUwe Art, xxii. 

humanities. 
"The humanities" . . . are the arts through which a man 
can cause forms, otherwise often merely material in their 
influence, to thrill and glow with emotion and meaninş; 
through which he can show himself able to breathe, as it 
were, something of that sympathetic and intellectual life 
which has akeady given life and humanity to his own 
material frame. — Ari in Theory, ix. 

HUMANITIES, SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TERM AS APPUED TO ART. 

Instead of considering particular works of art, as they 
appeal to individuals, take them coUectively, as they appeal 
to men in general. What do men caii them? One term, 
almost tmiversally used, is "the humanities." Would 
this term have been used by way of distinction unless it had 
been thought possible toembody in the art-workall the high- 
est possibUities of humanity ? Certainly not. But is there 
any highest possibility of humanity which is not connected 
with the human mind? Certainly not, again. But what 
is the mind? What but a reservoir of thought and emotion 
ever on the alert to detect significance in everything that 
is seen, and to express this in everything that is handled? 
And what is a human mind? A mind in a body, not so? 
And^ this body is a combination of nerves and musdes, 
sensitive to every phase of apparent form, and capable of 
being trained to an almost limitless extent in the direction 
of reprodudng it. The arts, therefore, whidi are distinc- 
tively the humanities, must involve both the expression 
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of sîgnîficance and the reproductîon of form. — Painting, 
Sctdpiure^ and Architecture as RepresenUUive Arls, xiii. 

HUMANIZING OF NATURE BY ART. 

Art humanîzes nattire according to the thoughts and f eel- 
ings of one man, yet succeeds in malring it htunan for all 
because the thoughts and feelings of this man accord in 
general with those of all men. The artist is a mediator 
between the actual truth of nature and the possibility 
in the race of recognizing actual truth. He is in fact the 
priest of nature, in his rank inferior only to the priest of 
revelation. He, too, lîfts the veil that hangs about God's 
«arthly tabemade. He, too, steps wîthîn the holy place, 
bows before the light which shines from the Shekinah, and 
comes back to the masses bearing them a message from that 
which always dwells behind the symbol. — The Representa- 
tioe Significance of Form, xiv. 

IDEAL, AN, WHAT IT IS. ^ 

Ân ideal is an idea represented to the imagination in 
the outlines, greatly beautified often, of some known object, 
event, or experience. This is always the condition when a 
conception becomes artistic. No matter how much in it 
may be derived from the vague intimations of subconscious 
intellection, it is fitted for art in the degree alone in which, 
for the time being, it has been made to assume exactly 
what a religious conception may not even suggest, namely, a 
definite form. — Idem, ix. 

IDEALS, WHY ORIGINATED. 

Science is concemed with knowledge; and one cannot 
have knowledge without some comprehension of preceding 
material conditions. But art is concemed with ideals; 
and ideals, however much or little one may know of a 
preceding condition, are not material. They are mental. 
Circumstances and otir very nattire prevent all of us from 
leaming about more than a few objects and from experi- 
endng more than a few phases of life. Nevertheless, we all 
deşire to possess the results that would ensue, provided 
such were not the case. Therefore the boy who cannot 
have the experience surmises what might be the experience 
of a sailor or a general; and the man in the same condition 
surmises what might be the experience of a fairy or a saint. 
— Idem, X. 
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nXUSTRATIONS, WHY EFFECTIVE IN DISCOURSE. 

We all know that the man who makes a large use of 
illustrations and figtires, the imaginative man, or the man 
suffîdently imaginative to give a graphic as well as logical 
form to lus thought, is, as a rule, a more successful ora- 
tor than the man who does not. Why? It is because 
he is addressing his audience according to methods of 
the mind's nature which operate in a diflEerent and deeper 
way than is exemplified in plain language. He is com- 
municating his thought not merely as it has assumed shape 
when formtdated on the lips, but as it emerges into con- 
sciousness, when conceived in the mind. So far as possible, 
without the intervention or interference of audible forms 
between his conceptions and his hearers* conceptions, or 
between what he apprehends and what he desires to have 
them apprehend, he is bringing that which is in the depths 
of his own spirit into direct contact with the depths of their 
spirits. In this way, he is often making them do more than 
merely tmderstand. He is leading ^em, step by step, 
through all the processes of his own mind, starting with 
these processes at the very springs of psychic action. He 
iş influendng them as if they were expressing their own 
thought. In making them visualize this, he is making 
them, for themselves, vitalize it — maldng them feel and 
realize it in a way impossible according to any other method. 
Essay on Teaching in Drawing. 

niAGINATION AND COMPARISON AS USED IN AST (sce 

COMPARISON and contrast). 
What is the faculty of mind from which springs the kind 
of repetition developed in art when elaborated in accord- 
ance with the principie of representation. What is it but 
the imagination, the faculty which has to do with the imag- 
ing of one thing in or by another? In an art-product, forms 
are grouped together because imagination perceives that 
they are alike or allied, in other words that they compare, 
either exactly or very nearly. If , for the sake of variety, 
a few subordinate features are introduced of which this is 
not true, even then the dearest possible consdousness 
that comparison is the process and that these features are 
excepţional, is manifested by the fact that they are ac- 
knowledged to be introduced artistically in the degree in 
which they exactly contrast with the other feattu'es. But 
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no one can originate or recognize a contrast, — ^which is an 
effect caused by agreement in many features but disagree- 
ment in» at least, one feature, — except as a result of corn- 
parison, which itself is merely the mode of procedure of 
unagination. — Art in Theory, v. 

nCAGINATION, AS AFFECTED BY REPRESENTATION AMD 

niiTATioN {see representation vs. imitation). 
It is precisely for this reason, too, because art does 
and can represent, and does not and need not Uterally 
imitate, that the faculty through which it exerts its chief 
influence upon the mind, as has been so often observed 
but seldom explained, is the imagination, A literal imi- 
tation, leaving nothing for the imagination to do, does not 
stimulate its action. Whistles or bells in music; common- 
place phrases or actions in poetry; and indiscriminate par- 
ticularities of detail in the work of pencil, brush, or chisel, 
usually produce disenchanting effects entirely aside from 
those that we feel to be legitimate to art. This is largdy 
because the artist, in using them, has forgotten that his aim 
is not to imitate but to represent. It is well to observe here, 
too, that an eSect, appeaUng primarily to the imagination, 
necessarily passes through it mto all the faculties of mind; 
and theref ore that the distinctive interest awakened in them 
all by works of art is really due to that which affects first the 
imagination. — Art in Theory, iv. 

IMAGINATION, AS AIDING SCIENCE (see SCIENCE AIDED BY ART). 

The mind that can make discoveries of great truths and 
prindples is, as a mie, the mind that, when it can advance 
no longer, step by step, can wing itself into these tmexplored 
regions. How can it do this? Through imagination. 
How can imagination, when doing it, detect the truth? 
According to a law of being which makes the mind of man 
work in harmony with the mind in nattire, which makes an 
imaginative surmisal with reference to material things a 
legitimate product of an intelligent understanding of thenu 
This is the law of correspondence or analogy, which can 
often sweep a man's thoughts entirely beyond that which is 
a justifiable sdentific continuation of the impression 
received from nature. Only in art is the mind necessitated 
and habituated to recognize this law, which fact may 
not only suggest a reason why so many successful inventors 
have started in life, like Ftdton, Morse, and Bell, by makîng 
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a study of some form of art; but it may almoet justify 
a general statement that no great discovery is possible to 
one whose mind is not able to go beyond that which îs 
ordinarily done in sdence. — Essay on Art and Education. 

Imagination is a forerunner of investigation; and investi- 
gation fumishes an impetus to imagination. For this 
reason a great thinker, whether a poet or a philosopher, 
althouţ[h he will indine to the one method or to the other, 
accordinş to the bent of his genius, must not be wholly 
deficient m the qualities that go to make up either. Nor, so 
far as education can atone for defidency, will his education 
be complete until he has cultivated the powers that go to 
make up both. Goethe was a student of sdence; and his 

Getry owes mudi to his sdentific studies. Dante and 
Uton were sdentific in their poetry, and Plato and Spinoza 
were poetic in their philosophies. As Sir Wm. Hamilton 
says, m the thirty-tiiird of his ** Lectures on Metaphysics " : 
''A viţ[orous power of representation is as indispensable a 
condition of success in the abstract sdences as in tne poetical 
and plastic arts; and it may accordingly be reasonably 
doubted whether AristoUe or Homer were possessed of the 
more powerful imagination." — The RepresenUUive Signifi- 
cance of Form^ viii. 

IMAGINATION, AS INFLUENCED BY MUSIC VS. POETRT. 

Literature belongs to the department of art. This fact 
necessitates its appeaUng, not — ^as sdence does — to the 
understanding through direct statements with reference 
to ideas or emotions, but to the imagination through forms 
representative of these. In other words, the imagi- 
nation thinks of that which art presents, by percdving 
images which appear in the mind. But in different arts 
these images are awakened in different ways. The inarticu- 
lated sounds heard in music start within one a general 
emotive tendency— activeor restful,triumphant or despond- 
^S> g^y or sad, as the case may be — and this tendency 
influences the general direction of thought; but exactly 
what the form of the thought — or the image — shall be, the 
mind is left free to determine for itself . If a redter f orget 
to appeal to imagination according to the methods of sound, 
he ceases to have that drif t whidh is necessary in order to 
draw into the channd of his thought, and sweep onward, as 
music does, the emotions of his audience. If he forget to 
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appeal to imagination acoording to the methods of sight, 
î. f.» to remember to what an extent his words, and each 
word in its place, must cause his audience to think in 

K'ctureSy then his motive, being merely musical, begins to 
ive the effect legitimate to music. It either Itills people to 
sleep or, if not, at least leaves their minds free to deter- 
mine for themsdves what shall be the substance of their 
thought. — Essay on ihe Literary Artist and Elocution. 

IMAGINATION, THE SOURCE OF ART. 

Ârt is distinctively a product of imagination, of that 
faculty of the mind which has to do with perceiving images, 
— the image of one thing in the form of another. While 
sdence, therefore, may find a single form interesting in itself , 
art, at its best, never does. It looks for another form with 
which the first may be compared. While sdence may be 
satisfied with a single fact, art, at its best, never is. It 
demands a parallel fact or f ancy, of which the first fumishes 
a suggestion. — Essay on Art and Education. 

niITATION AND EXPRESSION NOT ANTAGONISTIC. 

Why caimot and why shotdd not a work of art be equally 
successftd in imitation and in expression, in execution and 
in purpose? — ^there is no reason except that the most of 
us are narrow in our aims and svmpathies, and prefer to 
have our art as contracted and one-sided as oursdlves. 
But this is not the spirit that will ever lead to the develop- 
ment of great art. It may foster the mechanical school, 
where everything runs to line, and the impressionist, where 
everything runs to color, but it will not always blend both 
lines and colors suffidently to produce even satisfactory 
form, and it will never make this form an inspiring pres- 
ence by infusing into it the vitality of that thought and 
feeling which alone can entitle it to be a work of the hu- 
manities. — Art in Theory, iii. 

IMITATION, ARTISTIC, DUE TO EXCESS OF LIFE-FORCE. 

Imitation without reference to that which underlies the 
method, or has to do with the end which it is desired 
to attain, always arises from a condition in which the 
tendency to activity on the part of the imitator is in excess 
of that which needs to be expended, or which, in the dr- 
cumstances, can be expended, upon gaining what is really 
necessary for the supply of material wants. The young 
cannot realize the need of expending it upon these, nor do 
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they know how and where to expend it thus. Tberefore 
they play, and the form of their play is imitative. Their 
dders, on the contrary, realize that they must work; and 
thev have leamed how and where to do it. Therefore they 
seldom play, having neither the time nor the indination for 
it. But that which causes indulgence in play in any case is 
excess of Ufe-force which, if it cannot be expended in obtain- 
ing that which is needful for the supply of material wants, 
must be expended in other directions. — Idem, vii. 

miTATION, ARTISTIC, INCLUDES GENERALIZATION. 

Imagine a gardener dassif ying his roses — as he must do 
instinctively the moment that he has to deal with any large 
number of them — ^and obtaining thus a general concep- 
tion of the flower. Then imagine him trying in some 
artificial way to produce a single rose embodying this 
conception. This rose will very likely resemble some one 
rose particularly present to his mind while fonning it; 
yet, probably, beoause, before starting with his work, he 
has obtained a conception of roses in general, his product 
will manifest some rose-like qualities not possessed by 
the specimen before him, but suggested by others. That 
is to say, because of his general conception derived from 
dassifying, he does more than imitate — ^he represents 
in that which is a copy of one rose ideas derived from 
many roses. The same prindple applies to all works of art. 
Let a man write a story or paint a picture. In nine cases 
out of ten in the exact degree in which he has observed and 
clasdfied many like events or scenes, he will add to his pro^ 
duet the results of his own thinldng or generalizing. In 
fact, it is a question whether the chid charm of such works 
is not imparted by the introduction into them, in legitimate 
ways, of these kinds of generalizations having their sourcte 
not in the particular thmgs described, but in the brains of 
the describers, who have akeady been made familiar with 
many other things somewhat similar. Shakespeare certainly 
did not get the most attractive features of his historical 
plays frcHoi history, nor Ttuner those of his pictures from 
nature. So, as a rule, even in the most imitative of works, 
the really great artist, consdouslv or unconsdously, gives 
form to conceptions that he has derived from an acquaint- 
ance with many other objects of the same dass as those 
imitated. — The Genesis of Art^Form, i. 
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DOTATION IN AET, ARISTOTLE'S CONCEPTION OF. 

The general result of emphasizing unduly the imitative 
side of sesthetics is to lead men to consider art merely a 
Teproduction of reality as manifested in form, and not to 
consider it, in any important sense, a representation of 
ideality, or an expression of human tbought and feeling. Is 
there anything in Âristotle's conception of art as imitaiion 
to justify a deduction that he did not consider it to be an 
expression of human thought and feeling? — Strânge as 
it may appear to some, nothing whatever. His own 
explanation of what he meant by imitaiion or mimicry 
((itiiTjot^) indudes all that most i4ealists would deşire to 
have induded in the conception of that which art should 
do. "Homer," says Aristotle (Chap. 2), "imitates better 
men than exist," and again, in Chap. 25, "the poet," 
he says, "being an imitator, like the painter or any other 
artist, must, of necessity, always imitate one of three 
things, — either such as they were or are; or such as they are 
said to be or appear to be; or such as they ought to be" 
(Thomas Taylor's translation). ... In art, imitaiion or 
imaging is a means not an end, — a means of representing 
through accurate imitations or images of externai objects 
that which is, or appears to be, or ought to be. This seems 
to be the only fair interpretation to be put upon Âristotle's 
word; and this interpretation reveals at once the depth and 
the comprehensiveness of his sesthetic insight. — Art in 
Theory, Appendix m. 

IMITATION OF THS ART-WORK OF OTHERS. 

It is hard enough to produce a work of art which is 
natural, when one models directly &om nature. It is 
well-nigh impossible to do so, when one models merdy or 
mainly irom that which another man, however accurate 
his eye, has seen in nature. The work of the imitator 
will be as much inferior to the work of art af ter which he 
models, as the latter is to nature's original. — Art in Theory^ 

IU. 

IMITATION, SOLELY, NOT THE AIM OF HIGH ART {sec montion 

cfit under comparison composition, representation). 

The aim of high art is never mere imitation; and the 

truth of the statement is nowhere exemplified more dearly 

than when applied to the use of color. Merely because 

blue in the natural spectrum stands bet?reen green and 
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purple, is no proof , as we shall find by-and-by, that a blue 
object should be represented in a paînting as standing next 
to one that is green or violet. In the natural spectrum, as 
in a natural scene, bounded by only the horizon, there are 
other counteracting, balandng, or oomplementary influences 
of color, which may render an eflEect entirely different from 
that which alone is possible where a few colors are intro- 
duced into the narrow limits of a picture. Besides this, 
the mere assodation of certain hues in nature does not 
make the arrangement beautiful; and, if not, art has no 
business to reproduce it. Por both reasons, it must always 
be borne in mind that art deals with selected colors, just as 
poetry and music deal with selected tones; and harmony 
in all these arts, though discovered from a study of prin- 
dples in nature, is distinctively a human invention. — 
Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, xvii. 

Art is the work of a man possessing more than merely 
physical senses. The reason why he desires at all to con- 
struct an art-f orm is because natural f orms have produced 
an effect upon his mind. And it is this effect that he wishes 
to reproduce. If he can do it by mere imitation, well and 
good; but there are many cases in whidi he caimot do it 
thus. Yet even then, even in poetry, in which . . . the 
imitative element is often very slight, who can fail to per- 
ceive that, as in the ** Voices of the Night" of Longfellow, 
or the tragedies of Shakespeare, Ihe effects of nature upon the 
mind may be reproduced; that the reader or hearer feels 
sad or joyous, weeps or laughs, precisdy as he would, were 
he, in natural life, to experience the actual moods or per- 
ceive the actual events imaginatively presented to his con- 
templation? A similar principie evidently applies also to 
the products of painting, sculpture, and architecture. — 
Art in Theory, iv. 

DIITATION VS. REPRESENTATION IN ART {see olso 
REPRESENTATION IN ART VS. IMITATION). 

So with the general line of thought in a poem. An 
imitation so exact apparently that we should think it 
written down withîn hearing, of the ravings of a mad 
king, or of lamentations at the loss of a friend, would not 
appeal to us like what we know to be merely representa- 
tions of these in the blank verse of Shakespeare's "King 
Lear, " or in the rhyming verse of Tennyson's ** In Memo- 
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riam." The talk of the phonograph will never be an accept- 
able substitute for the soliloquy or dialogue of the artistic 
drama or novei. A like fact is true of the photograph. 
For the very reason that it is an imitation, in the sense of 
being a literal presentation, of every outline on which the 
hght at the time when it was taken happened to fall, it does 
not awaken in us the kind or degree of imaginative inter- 
est or of sympathy that we feel in paintings or statues. 
In contrast to the impression received from a photo- 
graph, in gazing at these, we fed that we are looking 
through an artist's eye, seeing only what he saw or thought 
fit for us to see, and that ever3rthing in them is traceable 
to the skill displayed by him when transferring what in 
nature is presented in one medium into another medium, as 
when delmeating flesh and foliage through the use of color 
and when tuming veins and lace into marble. — Essentials 
cf JEstiieUcs, VI. 

It is mainly owing to a lack of all appeal to the imagi- 
nation or the sympathies, that accurate imitations of the 
souncte that come from birds, beasts, winds, and waters fail 
to affect us as do notes which are recognized to be produced 
by wind and stringed instruments in the passages descrip- 
tive of the influence of a forest, in Wagner's opera of ** Sieg- 
fried," or in the "Pastoral Symphonies" of Handel and 
Beethoven. Nor do any number of tones imitating exactly 
the expressions of Iove, grief, or fright compare, in their 
influence upon us, with the representations of the same in 
the combined vocal and instnmiental melodies and har- 
monies of Iove songs, dirges, and tragic operas. The 
truth of this may be more readily conceded in an art, like 
music, perhaps, than in some of the other arts; for in it the 
imitative elements are acknowledged to be at a minimum. 
To such an extent is this the case, in fact, that some have 
dc^ared it to be presenkUive rather than representative, not 
recognizing that a use of the elements of durcUion, force, 
pUch^ and qudUty^ such as enables us to distinguish between 
a love-song, a du*ge, and a tragic passage, would altogether 
fail to convey their meaning, unless there were something 
in the dSects to represent ideas or emotions which we were 
accustomed to assodate with similar effects as they are 
presented in nature, espedally as they are presented in natu- 
ral speech. — Ari in Theory^ iv. 
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DOTATION, ITS USE IN MUSIC AND POETRY. 

It is evident that the analogies between the general order 
of series of sounds and the order of particular phases of 
nature that they are intended to suggest, can be rendered 
much more distinctly apprehensible by adding to what is 
only generally representative by way of analogy that which 
is spNedfically so bv way of imiiatum, It woidd need but a 
few imitative stroKes of a drum, for instance, to make that 
which might suggest either a storm or a battle, suggest one 
of these rather than the other. In this regard, musical 
forms correspond exactly to poetic forms. Some words are 
representative because thev suggest a similarity in under- 
lying causes — ^like the word expressive, derived as it is from 
analogies between pressing one material substance out of 
another material substance, and doing something similar 
with a purely mental substance. Other words are repre- 
sentative because they suggest a similarity in apparent 
eflEects — ^like the inwtative words "buzz" or "craclde." 
The same is true, too, of phrases and sentences. Some 
are artistic because they recâll an analogous series of rela- 
tionships, and some because they also recall an analogous 
series of sounds. — Rhythm and Hartnony in Poetry and 
Music: Music 05 a Representative Art, viii. 

DOTATION, WHY UTTLB, IN MUSIC AND ASCHITBCTURE. 

A symphony is constructed from a single significant series 
of tones; and predsely in the same way a building is con- 
structed from a single significant series of outlines, as in a 
rounded or pointed arch. In both arts, however, there is 
an occasional retum to nature for the purpose of incorporat- 
ing, if not imitating, in the product some new expression 
of significance. But as both arts are developed, as will be 
shown in the first chapter following, from a sustained and 
subjective method of giving expression to a first suggestion, 
a retum to nature is much less frequent in them than in 
the other arts. Poetry, being developed from the unsus- 
tained and responsive methods of expression underlying 
language, manifests a constant tendency to talk back and, 
th^efore, to mention and describe what has interrupted the 
flow of thought and presented new thought. Painting and 
sculpture, b^g devdoped from the same methods of expres- 
sion, when underlying vision, manifest a constant tendency 
to look back and, th^efore, to imitate and depict what has 
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intempted the oontemplation of one object of sight and 
presented another. — Idem^ IniroducUon to Music as a Rep- 
resentaiive Ari. 

nCPRESSIONISlf AS KELATED TO IfUSIC 

Only since there has come to be a sdentific study of the 
phîlosophic reasons underlying the laws of musical har- 
mony and composition — such a study as is exemplified in 
the great work of Hehnholtz on ** The Sensations of Tone " — 
has there been a study of the effects of color-harmony and 
composition of such a nature and with such a purpose as is 
manifested in the painting of the modem impressionists. 
— Essay on Music as Rdated io Other Arts. 

niPRESSIONISM, INFLUENCB OF, ON DRAWING. 

An age of the paintings of impressionists, in which mere 
patches of color would he considered all that was requisite 
m order to enable the imagination to construct îts own 
contours for objects, would be an age in which drawing 
would become a lost art. Here, as elsewhere, the truth 
seems to lie between the extremes. And does not the sal- 
vation of art as of life depend upon its fidelity to truth? — 
Painting, Sculpture, and ArchiUciure as RepresenkUioe Arts, 

XVI. 

nCPRBSSIONIST PAINTING (sce POETRT AS PICTORIAL). 

The endeavor appears to be to influence the eye by means 
ci color aside from ^lapes in a way analogous to that 
in which, in music, the ear is acknowledged to be influenced 
by sounds aside from words. Is it possible to suppose 
that such eSects would ever have been attempted, if it had 
not been for suggestions derived from music? It is inter- 
esting to notice, too, that, when carried to excess, impres- 
sionism, which may be described as painting influenced 
by decorative motives, is apt to prove imsatisfactory owing 
to neglect of the natural requirements of picturing in out- 
line, in exactly the same way in which, as was pointed out 
a moment ago, poetry, influenced by the musical motive, is 
apt to prove unsatisfactory owing to its neglect of the 
requirements of picturing in words. One can no more make 
•a thorougUy successful painting without Unes that, at least, 
suggest to the mind a very definite f orm than he can make 
a thoroughly successful poem without words and phrases 
that do the same. Neverthdess, just as the influence of 
music on verse has been, in part, benefidal, so too has beea 
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îts influence, so f ar as exerted, in the directions of wUdi I 
have been speaking, upon the use of pigments. The con- 
ceptions which underlie modem impressionism will prob- 
bably never cease to manifest themselves, and in ways, 
too, perfectly legitimate to the art of painting. — Essay on 
Music as Rdated to Other Arts. 

INDIVIDUALITY, DISTINGUISHING THE PROSAIC FROM THB 

POETIC. 

One difference between the prosaic and the poetic, as 
respectively illustrated in these passages, lies in the fact 
that the former is devoid of any formative influence upon 
the details mentioned produced by the intervening 
human mind through which it has come to us, whereas cî 
the latter the contrary is true. The same should be true 
of all products purpcxrting to be those of art. No men 
are great painters merely because they accurately repro- 
duce the shapes or hues of nattire; or great sculptors, 
merely because they remould some andent masterpiece, 
or merely imitate in marble some modem living model. 
It is the individuality of the effect characterizing the new 
product that gives it artistic soul and life. In what con- 
sists the difference between the artists living in Rome 
to-day and the artisans who do their chiselling for them? 
Is it not in this? — that the artists give form to their own 
conceptions, while the artisans give form to the concep- 
tions of their employers? — The RepresetUatioe Significance of 
Form, XIV. 

INDIVIDUALITY IN ART {seC olso GENIUS and PERSONALITY). 

The truth of art is surmised and embodied according to 
the methods of imagination and expression peculiar to the 
temperament of one man; and it becomes the property of 
all mainly on account of the individual influence of this man 
whose intuitive impressions have been so accurate as to 
recommend themselves to the sesthetic apprehensions, and 
to enlist the sympathies, of those about hun. — Idem. 

INDIVIDUALITY MANIFESTED UNCONSCIOUSLY. 

A moment's thought will enable us to recognize that 
that which constitutes one's individuality often Ues in traits 
of which he is unaware. Or, if through a study of him- 
seif or of the opinion of the community he have become 
aware of them, they are even then expressed, as a mie, 
invdimtarily. A man is never more thoroughly himself 
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than when so intereated in something else as to f orget him- 
seif. The Christ said that "he that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it. " Wherefore should not art affirm the 
same? — Idem. 

INFORMATION INCRBASING BNJOTMBNT OP ART {sec olsO 

EXPLANATIONS and uterary). 
An art-product appeals to a man as distinguished from 
an animal. If so, the appeal must be made to that which 
distinguishes him from the animal. This, of course, 
is his intellect, together with the character and amount of 
intelligence ascribable to it. But if this be so, an increase 
of intelligence must increase his capadty for recognizing 
the appeal of art. As applied to a particular art-jmxluct, 
an increase of his intelligence with reference to either its 
form or subject, must increase his capadty for enjoying 
it. Nor ne^ it make any essential diflerence whether 
this intelligence be the result of his general Information, 
or of speaal information with reference to the object 
immediately before him, such as he can derive from a 
guide book. A man with a knowledge of history, how- 
ever derived, will certainly take more interest in a paint^ 
ing like Raphael's "School of Athens". . . than wUl one 
ignorant of history ; and a student of the Bible will take more 
interest than will one ignorant of it in a painting like "The 
Death of Ananias.". . . The degree of beauty is often 
increased in the d^^ree in whidi the number of effects enter- 
ing into its generâlly complex nature is increased. This 
is true even though some of these eflects, as in the case 
of forms conjured before the imagination b^ a verbal de- 
scription, may come from a source which, considered in itself , 
is not sesthetic. It must not be overlooked, however, that 
all beauty whatever is a characteristic of form; and that 
intellectual effects, like these explanations, to have an 
esthetic influence, must always be presented to apprehen- 
sion in connection with an externai form with which they 
can be dearly assodated. Por this reason, though they 
may add to âie sesthetic interest, where it already exists, 
they cannot, of themselves, make up for a lack of it. . . . 
A picture cannot be all that a work of art should be, 
unless, without one's knowing what the explanation is 
designed to impart, the drawing and coloring can, in some 
degree, at least, attract and satisfy sesthetic interest. . • • 

ia 
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But the knowledge tiiat we may get with reference to the 
subject of a picture, enlarging, as this miist do, its assoda* 
tions and suggestions, can add immensely to our distinc- 
tively sesthetic enjo3rment. In what consists the worth ot 
art except in the effects that it arouses in the emotions 
and, thixnigh them, conjures in the imagination? But 
by what is the reach of imagination determined, except 
by the amount of infonnation present in the mind with 
râerenoe to that by which the emotions have been 
influenced? — Painting, Sculpture, and ArchUecture as 
RepresenUUwe Aris, xv. 

INSPIRATION AND OBSERVATION, BOTH NEBDED IN ART. 

The transcendentalists of New England who, fifty years 
ago, were exerdsing the most pronounced of any efEect upon 
the art and literature of our countiy were constantly con- 
f oimding artistic inspiration with rehgious inspiration. The 
tendency of this mistake was not only to minimize in re- 
ligion^ the importance of the spiritual, because this was 
conceived to be the same in kind as the distinctively hu- 
man in art; but to minimize in art also the importance 
of the material, — f. «., of the material product as given fwm 
through skill in tedinique, — ^because the whole desired 
effect was conceived to be attained, as in religion, by merely 
giving adequate and accurate expression to the results of 
inspiration. Emerson himself, not only in his practice but 
in his theory, almost always goes astray when he approaches 
this subiect of art-form. On the other hand, the foUowers 
of the Prench, who, during the last twenty-five years, 
have occupied in our country the position fwmerly occu- 
pied by the transcendentalists, are constantly confounding 
artistic observation with scientifîc observation; and the 
tendency of their influence is not only to minimize in 
sdence the importance of imaginative hypothesis as a pre- 
requisite for the discovery of great underlying prindples, 
because they conceive that sdence has the same interest 
in the m^ appearances of nature that art has; but to 
minimize in art also the importance of imaginative con- 
struction embodying the great truths of analogy; because 
they suppose the end to be attained in art, as in sdence, by 
an accurate study of the facts of nature as they are, poems 
or paintings being ranked according to the Uteial fiddity 
with which they recall or imitate the details of that whidi 
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has been observed. — The RepresenkUioe Significance of 
Farm, Preface. 

INSPIRATION, ARTISTIC. 

Just here, in tact, we come upon a philosophic, if not 
sdentific, warrant for that common opinion, so often held 
without reasoning and expressed without discrimination, 
that the products of art are to be ascribed to what is termed 
inspiration. When we have traced them to thîs overflow 
at the very springs of mental vitality, no one who thinks 
can fail to fed that, if human life anywhere can come into 
contact with the divine life, it must be here. There are 
reservoirs behind the springs of the mountain-streams. 
Are there none behind those of thought? And if there be, 
what are they ? The answer to this question must depend, 
of course,^ upon the general character of one's theologic or 
philosophic oonceptions. He may attribute that which he 
calls inspiration directly and immediately to the divine 
source of life. Qr, recognizing the erroneous nature of the 
f orms in which truth, even when most unmistakably inspired, 
is often presented, he may suppose that there are gradations 
of intelligences beyond one's ken through which, even before 
undergoing subjection to human limitations, the brightness 
of the divine light, in order to become attempered to the 
requirements of earthly conditions, loses not only its bril- 
liancy but with this much of its defining power. Or he 
may suppose that the soul itself comes into the world 
stored with forces directly created for it, or else indirectly 
acquired in a previous existence of which not only every 
otherwise unaccountable intuition but every imptdse is a 
oonsequence, — a previous existence, which, if not human 
and personal, may, at least, have existed as a psychic force 
developing in the lower orders of life according to the 
laws of psychic evolution through successive physical 
forms, themselves developing according to the laws of 
physical evolution. Or, finally, he may suppose that this 
reservoir is in a man's own subconsdous nature; and this, 
again, he may suppose to be either psychical or physical. 
With those whose tendendes are toward idealism, he may 
deem the reservoir to be the receptacle of experiences in 
his present state of existence, stored in the inner mind 
with all their attendant assodations and suggestions, and, 
in accordance with some law, surging upward in order to 
control thought and expression whenever» as in dreams 
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or reveries, or abnormal states of trance or exdtation, or 
merely of poetic entbusiasm, the consdous will, for any 
reason, is subordinated to the impulse coming from within. 
Or, with those whose tendendes are more materialistic, 
he may consider this subconsdous nature to be the accu- 
mulated result merely of that which, through ph3rsical 
sensation, has come to be stored up in the nerve-cdls and, 
in drcumstances similar to those ^tist mentioned, aroused 
to consdous vitality as a consequence either of intense 
externai stimulation, or of unusual activity in the nervous 
centres. Whether a man incline to the acceptance of one 
of these theories, or of a combination of them; however he 
may account for what lies in the realm of mystery beyond 
the art-impulse, it is evident that the theory jtist presented 
of it can accord with every possible view. That, back of all 
consdous intelligence, there is an unconsdods intelligence of 
some kind, in which the powers of memory and of d^uction 
are well-nigh, if not absolutely, perfect, the phenomena of 
acddent, disease, and h}rpnotism seem to have established 
beyond all question. How, otherwise, could men with 
memories naturally weak recall, as at times they do, in 
abnormal conditions, whole conversations in a fordgn 
tongue with not one word of which they are consdously ac- 
quainted? Or how could those of the veryslightest powers of 
imagination or of logic, argue for hours, when in such states, 
with superlative brSliancy and condusiveness? Whatever 
be the final explanation of these facts, in themselves — as 
will be brought out dearly in the volume of this series treat- 
ing of the nattu^ of the thought that can be represented in 
art — ^the^ cannot now be doubted. Behind consdous 
mental hfe, sources exist of intellectual energy. Thev find 
expression in many ways — in the words ana deeds oi ordi- 
nary people, as well as in the extraordinary moods and 
methods of prophets and reformers. But there is only one 
department of activity which humanity appears to have 
devdoped for the spedal purpose of giving expression — ^if 
we may so say, of consdously giving material embodiment 
— ^to that which has its source in these subconsdous regions 
of the mind; and this department of activity is art. — Art 
in Theory, vii. 

INSPIRATION, INFLUENCED BY ARTISTS' SURROUNDINGS. 

In every age, of course, men of genius are prompted 
instinctivdy, entirdy aside from any knowledge that they 
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may have of sesthetic laws, to recognize and embody 
esthetic effects. But where are such men who fail to find 
themselves surrounded by the products of their inferiors? 
and who is able whoUy to resist the influence of these? ^ If 
it be true that art, like religion, is fountaîned in inspiration, 
it is true also that diflerent sources of this differ in quality ; 
and that the stream which flows from the high region of 
the masters has a purity not characterizing that which 
rises in the low plane of their imitators. — The Genesis of 
Arl-Farm, Preface. 

INSPIRED, THE, AND THE ARTISTIC (see GENIUS). 

When Mozart was three years old, he was giving con* 
certs attended by the first musidans. When he was eight, 
he had composed a symphony containing parts for a com- 
plete orchestra. We ascribe such precocious results to 
genius. But suppose that . . . after practising (like 
Beethoven) five or six hours a day for ten or fif teen years, 
he had produced the same, or approximately the same, 
quality of music. In this case, we should have said that 
his genius had been rendered able to express itself as a 
result of his having acquired skill. . . • We should recog- 
nize, too, that he never could have become able to do this, 
unless that which he had studied and practised had, after 
a time, passed from a region — so to speak — ^in which it 
needed to be consciously overlooked, to a region where it 
could be overlooked unconsciously. No man ever ac- 
quired the skill of an artist until he could — automatically, 
as it were — ^read printed notes, finger them, and harmo- 
nize them, while reserving all his consdous energies for the 
expression of the general thought and emotion. . . . 
When a man's mind has naturally a tendency to act in 
this way, we term him a genius; but this tendency may 
be greatiy developed by the study of art. In fact, it 
may be developed in some cases in which it is only 
latent. Many find the strongest îndication of the ge- 
nius of Henry Ward Beecher in his marvelous iUustrative 
ability, in his imaginative fadlity in arguments from anal- 
ogy. He himself, in his "Yale Lectures,'' says that, while 
in later life it was as easy for him to illustrate as to breathe, 
he did not have this power to any such extent in early 
manhood, but cultivated it. Now, notice the inference from 
what has just been said. If the subconsdous powers of 
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mînd that every man possesses operate lîke an automatic 
machine» produdng approximately perfect results of lecol- 
lection, imitation, illustration, and — as developed from the 
premise submitted — of logic, then the problem of education 
is how to cultivate the consdous powers of the mind so that 
they shall be more and more pliant to the touch of subcon- 
sdous influence, and thus be enabled to manifest outwardly 
that which is within one. The problem of expres- 
sional art is how to cultivate the consdous agendes of 
expression so that they shaU respond automaticsdly to the 
promptings of the subconsdous agendes. The musidan has 
always practically sol ved this problem when he is pouring his 
whole soul into Us music, unconsdous of anjrthing but the 
emoţional effect that he desires to produce upon the souls 
of his hearers. The sculptor and the painter have always 
solved it» when they are projecting into line and color, un- 
consdous of being Jbiampered by any thought of technique, 
that picture whi(£ keen observation of the outer world has 
impressed upon thdr conceptions. The poet has always 
solved it, when he has lost himself in his theme» uncon- 
sdous of anjrthing except that to which Milton referred in 
** Paradise Lost, " when he said that it 

*' Dictates to me slumbering or inspires 
Basy my unpremeditated verse." 

As intimated here, this state in which thoughts and emotions, 
i. e., mental forms, pass from the inner mind into externai 
material forms, through methods, of the details of which^ at 
the time of its action, the mind is tmconsdous, is the result 
of what we sometimes term inspiration. But notice, too, 
that it is often, even in cases of the most indisputable 
genius, a result, in part at least, of acquired skUl. There- 
f ore, the inspirational and the artistic are frequently exactiy 
the same in eflect. — Essay an the LiUrary Artist and 
EloaUian. 

INTONATIONS V5. ARTICULATIONS IN LANGUAGB. 

Whatever may be true of words used separately , it is a f act 
that, even aside from the convenţional meanings ordinarily 
attached to them, intonations, such as can be given only in 
the movements of consecutive speech, have a significance. 
When Bridget, according to a familiar story, was sent to 
the ndghbors to inquire how old Mrs. Jones was, she 
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emphasbed the old^ and paused af ter it, and so gave irrepar- 
able offence. Her tones represented an idea which the mere 
words of the message confided to her had not been intended 
to convey. — Poetry as a RepresenUUioe Arif i. 

IRRBGULARITY IN THB HUMAN COUNTENANCB {scc olso 

couNTENANCB and regularity). 
This statement suggests an important principie of art 
which needs to be noted here. It is that, sometimes, cer- 
tain reqtiirements of f orm have to be waived for the saJce dt 
significance. We all are acquainted with this f act as applied 
to paintings or statues containing two or more figures. 
We often see one of these made positively irregular and 
ugly, in order to offset, and thus enhance, the regularity 
and beauty of the otJhers. . . . The same principie is 
applicable not only to groups of faces or figures, but, in each 
of them, to groups of feattures. Irregularities in certain of 
these, if not too pronounced, though they may be altogether 
too decided to render possible any method of supposing them 
to be regttlar, may add at times not only to the interest, 
but even to the dfiarm of the form in which they appear. 
Like the stronger shading of a line or color that changes the 
apparent oondition of a factor for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing it, or of taking emphasis from some other adjacent 
factor, they may thnist upon attention that which thtis inter- 
prets the meamng of the whole, and renders it in the highest 
sense representative. The expression of mere individuality 
alone necessitates having no two forms or faces in the world 
exactly alike. Yet thousands of them may be equally 
beautiful; and tens of thousands, though not equally beauti- 
ful, may be equally attractive; while, to the student of 
humanity, none can fail to be interesting. — Paintings 
Scvlpture^ and Architecture as Representative Arts, vi. 

LABOR, NEEDED FOR ART-EXCELLENCE. 

The results of art have not disproved that universal 
principie according to which the degree of labor, medi- 
ate or immediate, generally measures the degree of worth. 
A bountiM exuberance of miagination usually accompanies 
abounding Information. The analogies of the poet are 
usually most natural to the mind that has made the most 
scruptdous study of nature. Truth, comprehensiveness, 
and greatness, manifested in artistic products, are usually 
crystallizations of the accuracy, breadth, and largeness of 
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the formative thought occasioning them. — Essentials cf 
^sthetics, IV. 

LANDSCAPB GARDENING, ARTIFIOAL AND NATURAL 

EFFECTS OF. 

Where human intellect is supposed to have graded the 
hillocks and cultivated the lawns» neither of these can 
appropriately present too great an appearance of ruggedness 
or tinâilture. Lakes that are acknowledged to be the restdts 
of contrivance should not seem swamps, nor should streams 
that are made to flow into them seem sltiggish. Trees 
that have been transplanted should not appear illy sdected 
as to sizes, nor illy arranged as to groups or rows. Walks 
that every one knows to have been planned, however adroit- 
ly they may be adjtisted to the conformations of the land, 
should never violate the mathematical laws controlling the 
formation of curves; nor should flowers that have been 
placed in beds be disposed otherwise as to sizes and oolors 
than in a manner suited to produce effects that are sesthetic. 

On the other hand, the artist, while striving to avoid the 
tendency jtist mentioned, can scarcdy be too cautious in 
his endeavor to guard against infidelity to such effects 
as may be supposed to have developed naturally. It is 
possible to grade the land so that the outlines and positions 
of mounds, lawns, and lakes shall seem too much the pro- 
ducts of design. The trees may be too nearly of a size, and 
arranged with too great regularity. If in addition, as in 
some Prench gardens, they be dipped in order to seem uni- 
form, or be made to imitate tents, spires, or what-not that a 
man may fanc^, or if they be ranged like fence-poles about 
walks suggesting nothing but a square and compasses, 
or stuck into the edges of flower-beds, wherein all the colors 
are as carefully matched as in the mats of a French parlor, 
then, while artifice has had its perfect work, nattu^ may 
seem to have been so painf ully distorted and misrepresented 
that the result has been the death of her. — The Representa^ 
tive Significance of Fortn, xxiv. 

Applying these ideas to landscape-gardenîng, it is simply 
a fact recognized by all, that any given plot may be so 
graded and laid out that hills and vaUeys, lawns and lakes, 
avenues and flower-beds, shall appear to be the results of 
nature as much as of artifice. In the degree in which such 
is the case, landscape-gardens may be said to suggest effects 
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in time. And yet if, in connection with these, tbere be 
no evidences that the results perceived were contrived and 
constructed through an exerdse of ingenuity and skill;^ if, 
in other words, there be no evidences of a human mind 
which, acoepting certain natural features of landscape as 
developed in time, has given unity to the whole in space, 
and this as a r^tilt of thinking, — ^then manifestly the 
landscape will not appear artistic. — Idem. 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING, AS INFLUENCED BY OTHER ARTS. 

What but a subtle tendency to imitate the eflEects of draw- 
ing or of painting could lead to the mathematical straight- 
ness or stiffness apparent often in the arrangements of 
walks and plants, and of outlines in artificial pon£, and even 
of forms and colors in flower-beds? Or what but a con- 
founding of this art with sculpture or architecture could 
result in that which so offends good taste in many gardens, 
— the crowding together of plaster statues, waterless foun- 
tains, riverless bridges, and arbors whereon the sun never 
shines, dipped out and bent out of trees that would have 
seemed beautiftil if only left in their natural condition? 
No wonder that they appear artificial! — Idem, xxvii. 

LANGUAGE, ARTISTIC, NEEDS CULTIVATING. 

At a recent centennial cdebration of one of our coUeges, a 
professorial friend of mine was seated next to a scientist. 
They were Ustening to a brilliant speech from a prominent 
dergyman. The scientist was to foUow. Before he did so, 
he made a disparaging remark, indicating that he felt that 
he should be oommended because he could not, and would 
not, attempt anything resembling what had immediately 
preceded. My friend in repeating his remark indicated 
that he also agreed with the scientist in this self-commenda- 
tion. Neither, apparently, was able to perceive his own 
limitationssuflScîently even to regret them. . . . Isitneces- 
sary to argue that when such sentiments prevail and are 
expressed by those who deşire to make themselves popular, 
no great eflforts will be expended upon the methods of pre- 
senting thought; and if so, that no high standards will be 
reached in the spheres peculiar to literature, whether of 
prose or of poetry? You cannot expect art to be mani- 
fested in the use of language in any coUege or country 
where there is general disparagement of endeavors to make 
language artistic. — Essay on Fundamentals in Education. 
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LANGUAGE, AS FOKMBD INSTINCTIVELY AND RBFLBCTIVBLT. 

The earliest sounds made by a babe are insUnciive, by 
whlch is meant, that they are aUied in nature to expressions 
of instinct, due, even in a raţional being, to the operation 
less of consdous rationality tban of natural f orces vitalizing 
all sentient existence. These instinctive sounds seem to 
be accepted as words in fulfilment» mainly, of the principie 
of associaiian. The child cries and crows while the mother 
hums and chuddes, and both understand each other. They 
communicate through what may be termed ejaculations 
or interjections. This kind of language is little above the 
level of that of the brutes; in fact, it is of the same nature as 
theirs. The sounds seem to have a purely muscular or nerv- 
ous origin; and for this reason may be supposed to have no 
necessary connection with any particular thought or psychic 
state intended to be expressed by them. Nevertheless, we 
aU understand the meanings of them when produced by the 
lower animals, as well as when made by man. Everjrwhere, 
certain ejaculations are recognized to be expressive of the 
general tenor of certain feelings, as of pleasure and pain 
deşire and aversion, surprise and fright. This fact shows 
that there is a true sense in which these utterances are 
representative. 

The principie of assodation in connection with the use 
of natural exdamations accounts probably for the origin 
not only of actual interjections, but of other sounds also, 
like the sibilants, aspirates, and gutturals, giving their 
peculiar qualities to the meanings of syllables like those 
in shoo, hist, and kick, Some, too, think that it accounts 
for the origin of words like is, mc, and that, cognate with 
the Sanskrit, as, ma, and ta; the first meaning to breathe, 
and indicating the act of breathing; the second dosing 
the lips to shut off outside influence, and thus to refer to 
seif; and the third opening the lips to refer to others. In 
the same way, too, because the organs of speech are so 
formed that the earliest articulated sound made by a babe 
is usuaUy either mama or papa, and the earliest persons to 
whom each is addressed are the mother and father, people 
of many diSerent races have come to assodate mama, 
which, as a rule, is uttered first, with an appeal to the 
mother, and papa with an appeal to the father. 

In order, however, that utterances springing from exdam- 
ations may be used in language, it is evident that men must 
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begin to imitate them, which they can do as a result only 
of comparison. This principie, therefore, as well as that of 
assodation, must have been dosely connected with the 
formation of the earliest words. Ejaculations, as has been 
said, are instinctive. As such, they come first in the order 
of time. The imitations of them with the purpose of mak- 
ing them accepted as words do not appear till the refteciive 
nature begins to assert itself and then they soon extend to 
the reproduction of other sotmds besides ejaculations — 
sounds that are representative of natm^ effects externai to 
man, and that become accepted as words as a still more 
immediate result of comparison. These latter sounds are 
first heard when the child is led to notice externai objects. 
Then, unlike the animal which can only ejaculate, but just 
like his reputed father Adam, the first who had a reflective 
nature, he begins to give names to these objects, or to have 
names given to them for him by others. These names, ac- 
cording to the methods controlling the formation of nursery 
language, are always based upon the principie of imitation. 
Certain noises emanating from the objects designated, 
the chick-chick of the fowl, the lick-tick of the watch, the 
cuckoo of the bird over the clock, the bovhwow of the dog, 
and, later, the datter of the rcdlle, or the rusUe of the silk or 
satin, are imitated in the names applied to them; and 
this imitative element enables the child to recognize what 
the object is to which each name refers. The existence 
of htmdreds of terms in all languages, the sounds of which 
are significant of their sense, like huzZy hiss, crash, slatn, 
bang, whine, howl, roar^ bellow, whistle, praiUe, twiiter, 
gabble, and gurgle (many of which are of comparatively 
recent origin), is a proof that the principie of imitation is 
an important factor in the formation of words. — Painiing, 
Sculpiure, and ArchiUcture as Representative Arts, i. 

LANGUAGE, ITS EARLIEST FORM. 

This theory, that the very earliest words were ejacula- 
tory and imitative, seems to accord with the commonly 
accepted view, that language is a gift from God, recogniz- 
ing it to be so in the sense that, whereas beasts and birds 
are endowed with the power oif representing only a few 
sensations through a few almost unvar3ring sounds, man 
can represent any number of thoughts and emoţiona 
through articulating organs capable of produdng almost 
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infinite combinations and variations. Place two human 
beings, thtis constituted, in a state like that of Eden, and 
in a month's time» by using ejaculatory and imitative 
utterances, and mutually agreeing, as they necessarily 
would do, to associate certain ideas with certain of these, 
thev would form a primitive language, which both could 
understand; and a number of their words, too, would 
probably not be wholly dissimilar in either sound or sense 
to some that we use to-day. — Poetry as a RepresenUUweAri, i. 

LANGUAGE, PLAIN AND FIGURATIVE (seC POETRY, ITS LAN- 
GUAGE, REPRESENTATION IN POETRY, and WORDS). 

Plain language, as we have traced it, is a development of 
the instinctive methods of expression used in natural 
ejaculations. These, by being associaUd with the drcum- 
stances in which they are uttered, come to be used as 
words; and, in a broad way of generalizing, there is a 
sense in which all words, no matter how originated, when- 
ever they come to mean what they do on account of this 
principie, can be put into this dass. But now, if we think 
a little, we shall recognize that, from the moment of the 
utterance of the first ejaculation to the use of the latest 
sound which means what it does merely because conven- 
tionally associaUd with an idea to which it stands in the 
relation of an arbitrary s3mibol, the tendency exemplified 
is a deşire to presetU rather than to represetU the thought 
or feeling. 

Just âie contrary, however, is true of figurative lan- 
guage. We have traced it to a development of the reflec- 
tive methods of expression which arise when one hears and 
imitates for a purpose the sounds about him. The same 
tendency is carried out when he puts these sounds together, 
after they have become convenţional words, so as to 
represent the relations between the sights about him, as 
in the terms express, understand: in fact, it is carried out in 
every case in which there is a use of imaginative or figura- 
tive language. This latter language, then, from its earliest 
source to its utmost development, exemplifies a tendency 
to represerU rather than merely to present the thought or 
feeling. 

But we have not yet reached the whole truth with refer- 
ence to the matter. It must be remembered that thus far 
we have been dealing mainly with single words, or with a 
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few^ of them arranged in single sentences. Each of these 
words or sentences may be supposed to express some sin- 
gle phase or process of the mind's experiences. But to 
express a series of these processes, as words usually do 
wnen used at all, we need a series of words and sentences. 
Now it is conceivable that, though each factor of the series 
when taken by itself should merely present some single 
phase, all the factors when taken together should represerU 
a series of these phases; and it is equally conceivable that 
though each factor of the series when taken by itself should 
represent a mental phase, all the factors when taken to- 
gether should merely present a series of these phases. In 
other words, it is conceivable that owing to the artistic use, 
not of single words but of series of them, plain language 
should represetU the thought and feeling (as in "Home 
they brought her Warrior " in Tennyson's " Princess ")♦ 
and therefore be poetic; and it is equally conceivable that 
figurative language (as in oratory) should present^ and there- 
fore be prosaic; prose, so far as it is determined by the 
mode of communicating thought, being the presenkUive 
form of that of which poetry is the representative. 

These conditions which we have considered conceiv- 
able, we shall find to be true in fact; and for this reason 
poetic methods of treating a subject considered as a 
whole must be judged, predsely as was said in another 
place of poetic sounds, by the degree in which they repre-- 
setU the thought or feeling to which they ^ve expression. 
Now what, in the last analysis must determine the method 
of the communication? — ^what but the method in which 
the thought itself is conceived in the mind of the writer? 
If he think in pictures, his words, whether or not pictur- 
esque or figurative in themselves, will describe pictures. 
Otherwise they will not. Moreover, if we reflect a moment, 
we shall recognize that there are many times when he can 
think in pictures, even when he is not thinking of pictures; 
as, for instance, when he is impressing a truth upon the mind 
through using a story, a parable, or an illustration, as we 
caii it. In this case, his method, if it accurately convey 
to us that which is passing before his own mind, must be 
representative^ and not merely presentative. 

Accordingly we find, when we get to the bottom of our 
subject, that the figurative or the representative element 
in poetry may exist in the conception as well as in the 
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phraseology. If it exist in only the conception, we bave 
representation in ţlain language, or direct representation; 
if in the phraseology, by which is meant now the words or 
expressions illtistrating the main thought» we bave repre- 
sentation iafiguraiwe language, or illustralive representation. 
If all the sigmficance expre^ed in a passage be represenUd, 
the form of the representation will in this work be termed 
pure; if a part of the thought be merely presented, the 
representation will be termed ailoyed; and in the d^^ree in 
whidi this is the case, it will be shown by and by timt the 
whole is prosaic. 

Pure representation is pictorial in character, as we should 
expect from the pictorial tendency of which we have found 
it to be an outgrowth, and its metliods are not wholly unlike 
those of painting. When composing in acoordance with 
them, the poet indicates his thought by using words refer- 
ring to things that can be perceived; and in this way he 
causes the imaginations of those whom he addresses to per- 
ceive pictures. Ailoyed representation, while foUowing in 
the main the methods of that which is pure, always oontains 
more or less of something which cannot be suppc^ed to have 
been perceived, at least not in connection with drcum- 
stances like those that are being detailed. Por this reason, 
that which is added to the representation is like alloy, inter- 
fering with the pureness and deamess of the pictures pre- 
sented to the imaginations of those addressed. It appeals 
to them not according to the methods of poetry, but of 
sdence or philosophy, or of any Idnd of thought addressed 
merely to the logical understanding. 

The distinction between pure and ailoyed representa- 
tion lies at the basis of all right appreoation of poetic 
eflfects. — Poetry as a Representatioe Ari^ xix. 

The ob ject of language is to cause others to share our men- 
tal processes, to communicate to them the substance oi 
our ideas and their assodated feelings. In doing this, it 
represents both what a man has obs^i^ in the externai 
world and what he has experienced in his own mind — not 
in either the one or the other, but invariably in both of them. 
If a man, for instance, show us a photograph of something 
that he has seen, he holds before our eyes predsdy what has 
been before his own eyes; but if he describe the scene in 
words, he holds before our mind only those parts of it that 
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have attracted his attention; and not only so, but added to 
these parts many ideas and emotions of his own that were 
not in the scene but occurred to him when viewing it. 

A similar added element from the man's mind accompan- 
îes every endeavor of his to teii what he has heard, or even, 
at some other time, thought or felt. Prom these facts, it 
follows that the aim of language, so far as this can be deter- 
mined by what it actuaUy and necessarily does, is to 
cause the same effects to be produced in the hearer's mind 
that are experienced in the speaker's mind. Now if one, 
when talking, oonceive that this is an easy aim to attain; 
that what he has heard or seen or thought or felt, needs only 
to be told in dear, inteUigible phraseology, in order to pro- 
duce in another the same effects as in himself , then he will 
be content with convenţional modes of expression; he will 
use in the main plain language. 

On the other hand, if a man conceive that the end at 
which he is aiming is difficult to attain; that what he has 
heard, or seen, or thought, or felt, either on account of its 
own nature, or of the nature of those whom he is addressing, 
is hard for them to realize in its full force, and with all its 
attendant drcumstances, then, as his object is to convey not 
merely an apprehension but a comprehension, both complete 
and prof ound, of that of which he has to speaJc, he will dwell 
upon it; he will repeat his descriptions of it; he will teii not 
only what it is, but what it is like ; in other words, he will try 
to produce the desired effect, by putting extra force into 
his language, and, in order to do this, inasmuch as the 
force of language is increased by becoming representative, 
he will augment the representation by multipl3ring his 
comparisons; his language will become figurative. It will 
be so f or the same reason that the language of a savage 
or a child, even when giving utterance to less occult ideas, 
is figurative, — ^because he feels that the words at his com- 
mand are inadequate to express or impress his meaning 
completely. — Idem^ xviii. 

LAW, ART AS SUBJECT TO {seC olso MUSIC AS RELATED TO 

LAW). 

In the degree in which the condusions reached are accu- 
rate, and appeal as such to the reader's judgment, it will 
make evident that the effects for which the artist seeks are 
due to laws that operate far more inflexibly than sometimes 
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is supposed; it will suggest that otiginality» while wider in 
its scope than those imagine who ccmf ound the methods of 
the master-artists with their manner, has too its limits; and 
it will reveal beyond a doubt why many works of so-odled 
art produced to-day, because devoid of almost every ele- 
ment of art, can never be of permanent interest» as well as 
why, for reasons just the opposite, so many of those that are 
now the classics of the past have charms that never can be 
lost. — The Genesis of Ari-Form, Preface. 

LIKE WITH LIRE (see olsO COMPARISON). 

Imagination is the source of all art-production. When 
a man begins to find in one feature the image of another, 
and, because the two are alike, to put them together by 
way of comparison, then, and then only, does he begin to 
construct an art-product. And not only so, but only then 
does he continue his work in a way to make it continue to be 
a meditim of expression. The forms which he elaborates 
are naturally representative of certain phases of thought 
or feeling, and the significance of the completed product 
depends upon its continuing to represent these phases. 
But it can continue to do this only when that which is 
added in the process of elaboration is essentially Uke 
that with which the process starts. . . . As a f act, however, 
no two things are alike in all regards; and the mind must 
content itsefi with putting together those that are alike 
in some regards. — The Genesis of Art^Form, ii. 

LITERARY, A TERM APPLIED TO PICTURBS (see olsO EXPLANA- 

TiONs and Information). 
Suppose that, for the reason which Lessing gave when 
he said that it should present only that which could be 
perceived at one time, or for any other reason, the pic- 
ture is not able to interpret itself . Then it needs an expla- 
nation. Such an explanation is necessarily made in words» 
and, often, in printed words. Words, whether printed or 
not, are the substance of literature. A paînting which 
cannot be of interest until one is made acquainted with 
the literature of the subject, until one has read or heard 
the words of a story which it is supposed to illustrate — 
what is this? — What, but a painting which may be said 
to owe its interest to literature; and in this sense a paint- 
ing that is "literary.". . . The term "literary," as one of 
disparagement, is rightly applied to pictures that need to be 
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interpreted by a verbal story ; în other wordş to pictures that 
do not represent their own story. But is tnis what is meant 
by those who, in our own time, most usef the term? No; 
but often the opposite. The term is appli^d to pictures that 
do represent their own story; and becainse they do this. 
Thus a deduction from Lessing's principia îs made in order 
to disparage the very kind of pictures that he would have 
oommended. Nor is it the first time that inability to inter- 
pret the spirit of a law beneath the letter of it has caused 
the disdples of a maşter to suppose themselves to be fol- 
lowing his lead, when they are going in diametrically the 
opposite direction. — PairUing^ Sctdpture, and Archiiecture 
as RepresenkUive Aris, xiii. 

Human minds, as a rule, have so narrow an outlook that 
thev can be depended upon to snatch a half-truth, if possible, 
anduse it as a weapon against the wholetruth. Whatever 
may have been the case in the past, an artist at the present 
time cannot compose upon the theory that significance is 
essential to the highest excellence in art without being 
stigmatized by certain critics as **literary"; nor can he 
oompose upon the theory that imitative skill is essential to 
the highest excellence without being stigmatized by cer- 
tain other critics as being Va mere technicist. " 

Of course, in some cases the use of these desîgnatîons 
is approprîate; and, in all cases, it îs easy to trace their 
genesis, and find some justification for them. To inveigh 
against the literar^ tendency în this art is a perfectly nat- 
ural reaction agamst an attempt on the part of certain 
EngUsh and German artists of the early part of the last cen- 
tury, like West and Overbeck, not only to revive religîous 
S3anbolic and allegoric painting, but to do this, apparently, 
upon the supposition that a subject capable of being made 
impressive by an elaborate explanation, or story indi- 
cating its intention, can compensate for an indifferent 
style, an idea subsequently developed by the EngUsh Pre- 
RaphaeUtes and in the genre pictures of the foUowers of Von 
Schadow at Dusseldorf. On the other hand, to inveigh 
against exclusive attention to technique îs an equally 
natural reaction against the exceedingly tame and unim- 
aginative effects produced by mere unitation, such as 
we find in many of the Prench pictures. No amount of 
care expended upon the portrayal of tint or texture in 
foliage, dothing, or flesh can satisfy the artistic îdeals 

13 
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of certain minds. They refuse to admit that great art 
can ever result from any possiUe elaboration of small 
subjects. — Idem, xu. 

UTERARY STYLB IN ART-CRITICISM. 

That which was undertaken in these voltimes did not seem 
to permit of a method that might have proved far more 
pleasurable both for author and for reader. How can 
one get down to the roots of anything, so long as he persists 
in nîaking his chief aim the enjoyment of its flowers? Our 
libraries are full of treatises upon art appealing to the 
imagination. The series of volumes which this condudes 
has been intended to appeal to the understanding. We 
may exerdse imagination and go astray, in case we fail to 
exerdse the understanding also. But so long as we are 
really using the latter, whether as artists or critics, we are 
much less likely to go astray, however imaginative. To 
understand a subject completely, one must be led to analyze 
it, and to perceive its minutest details. Details that are 
minute require minuteness in presentation. Your small 
matter may be as effectually lost in generalities of style 
as a needle in a dust-heapi Or, as applied to considerations 
of a broader character, one cannot manifest the coolness 
needed in a philosophic presentation, through a manner 
aglow with the heat of fancy; nor accurately balance prin- 
dples in the scale of argument, when allowing either side 
of it to be borne up or down by a bias of sentiment. — 
Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

LITERATURE AND SERIOUS THOUGHT. 

"Prom time to time, " sa)rs Oscar Wilde, "the world cries 
out against some charming, artistic poet, because, to use its 
hackneyed and silly phrase, he has 'nothing to say/ It is 
just because he has no new message that he can do 
beautiful work." Think of the literary prospects of a cotmtry 
or of the world; of the possibility of its receiving any 
inspiring impulses from its poets at a period when new 
authors, writing with the acknowledged motives of Dante, 
Milton, or Wordsworth, would, for this and for no other 
reason, fail to commend themselves to the leaders of literary 
opinion! — Essentials of jEsthetics, v. 

LYRic {see also dramatic, epic, realistic). 
A lyric represents a movement imparted to the thoughts, 
but, unlike the condition in a melody, the thoughts of the 
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l3rric appear in definite form. It is these thoughts that, 
accordmg to their order of sequence, reveal the tendency 
which impels them. — Ari in Theory, xvii. 

LYRIC CRY. 

The term lyric cry is often used by critics. What does 
this indicate except a recognition that, in this form o£ poetry, 
the soul, as in the case of one crying out in excitement, is 
over-mastered by the impulse from within. Yet there is 
little suggestion that the thought or emotion, as in the epic 
condition, is absolutely too great to be adequately expressed. 
There is often a suggestion of the opposite. Judging of the 
persons who cry loudest, and of the drcumstances in which 
they do so, it might be argued that this form of expression, 
as a rule, exaggerates the amount and quality of the experi- 
ence; and this is the condition in dramatic art. — The Repre- 
sentaUve Significance of Form, xix. 

LYRIC POETRY {stC VERSE AN ELEBfENT). 

^ Just as, through a few outlines, a good draughtsman gives 
us a conception of a whole form, so the lyric poet, through 
a few words, gives us a conception of a whole series of 
scenes or events. But in the lyric these few words do 
more than represent, as in realistic art, what exists or may 
be supposed to exist. They create something that with- 
out them would not exist. They gîve apprehensible form 
to impressions made upon thought and feeling. . . . The 
aesthetic interest awakened by the foUowing is an interest 
not in any great idea illustrated nor in successive events 
accurately detailed, but in the form which the writer has 
constructed in order, through it, to represent the particu- 
lar character of the emoţional effecis which, owing to his 
own poetic sensibilities, he hîmself has, or may be sup- 
posed to have, experienced. — Idem, 

MODELS, HUMAN, AND THEORIES OF PROPORTION {see also 
OBSERVATION VS. THEORY, and SCULPTURE, GREEK). 

It is impossible to find rules for guidance which, as used 
in particidar cases, do not constantly need to be authenti- 
cated and modified by the f acts that can be leamed from 
studying models. AU art is the representation of nature. 
The art that portrays human nature represents that which 
îs, prestimably, the highest embodiment of creative intelli- 
gence. A man who tries, after no matter how faithful a 
study of the human form in general, to create such a form 
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de novo, is in danger of representing his own conce p t i oos to 
the detriment both of nature and of that creative inteili- 
gence which gives htunan nature its highest significance. 
As indicated on page 89, a knowledge of proportion can 
do little more than enable an artist, in the presence of 
modds, to select for portrayal features that are beautiful, 
and, where these are combined with such as are not, to 
avoid copying the latter, or, if he must regard them» then» 
as a result of observation and experience, to correct their 
defects. To do this last satisfactorily, however, or even 
to choose a model wisely, requires that an artist's judgment 
should be regulated by some correct general theory. . . . 
Such a theory may afford equal aid, too, when one is called 
upon to form practicai or theoretical judgments with refer- 
ence to mere posture. . . . There is no doubt that, when 
limbs are arranged so that their combined outlines suggest 
these like curves, the effect of beauty is enhanced on account 
largdy of their influence in produdng effects not only of 
harmony of outline, but of proportion. — Proportion and 
Harmony of Line and Color, viii. 

MORALITY, AS INFLUENCED BY ANY ART. 

The novei, the drama, the painting, the statue, — all re- 
port, with more or less interpretative additions, that which 
keen observers have been able to perceive, and to reproduce. 
The legitimate effect of their work îs to enlarge the experi- 
ence of others who have not had the same opportimity, or 
the same ability to avail themselves of it, that they them- 
selves have had. Whoever enlarges another's experience 
imparts not only Information, but, with it, something of 
that wisdom which expresses itself in intelligent action. 
Of course much depends, as has already been intimated, 
upon the artist through whose mediumship the wider 
experience has been imparted. He is like a showman 
who may throw upon a screen whatever sort of picture 
he may select. Ât the same time, in making his selection, 
he can scarcely fail to be influenced by another fact. It is 
this, — that only în the degree in which men conceive that 
his thought when assuming form în art is în harmony with 
thought when assuming form in nature, do they conceive 
him to be influenced by the spirit în nature to such an extent 
as to term him înspired. Is there any great artist who does 
not wish to have his work considered to be of this character? 
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Or, if an artist be not great, does he not try, at least, to 
imitate those who are so, and prefer to be considered of their 
dass ? If both these questions can be answered in the afiSrm- 
ative» then it must be true that, practically, in the majority 
of cases, the forces that are working in nature, as most of 
us believe, for the enlightenment and uplifting of man will 
continue to be inâuential in directing toward the same ends 
the devdopments of art. — Essay on Ari and Morals. 

Nothing influences the general conceptions of a com- 
mimity more than the specific conceptions suggested by 
what seems true of its art. This cannot manifest disre- 
gard of law without cultivatîng more or less disregard of 
the same in life, whether individual, social, political, or 
religious. There is a connection between thinking that 
anybody, without any guidance of rules, can write a suc- 
ce^sful poem, or build a successful house, and fancying that 
a promoter on Wall Street can disregard the finandal laws 
of the Street, and not do something toward bringing on a 
financial panic; or that a lady of the "Pour Hundred" can 
turn her back upon her poor relations, violating thus the 
laws of both humanity and hospitality, and not do some- 
thing toward making them turn their backs upon her, even 
to the extent, possibly, of causing them to enlist for a sodal- 
istic revolution; or that a statesman, trusting to his own per- 
sonal poptdarity or eloquence, can ignore the laws of 
diplomacy and the enactments of his predeccssors, and not 
do something to endanger the peace and prosperity of his 
country; or that a leadcr in the Chtirch, under the impres- 
sion that all that religion needs can be developed from his 
own unaided self-consdousness, can break away from the 
laws of form or purpose embod3ring the historic results 
of the spiritual life of the past, and not do something to 
devdop from himself the very evils that religion and its 
methods are intended to prevent. — Essay on Music as 
RekUed to Oiher Aris, 

Art is one thing, and morality is another thing. A statue, 
a picture» a drama, or a dance, may be immoral in its 
influence, and yet artistic. But, in this case, it is sddom 
artistic in every one of its features. If it were, people 
would not speak of it, as some invariably do, when referring 
to products of this character, as "laddng in good taste. "^^ 
Essay on Art and Morals. 
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MORAUTY, AS INFLUENCED BY AKCHITBCTURB $€€ olsO AK- 
CHITECTURE, EXPRESSIVE OP CHARACTER and SKYSCRAPERS). 

Are there any ethical relations of architecture: and if so, 
are moral prindples exemplified in it? Both questions can 
be answered in the afiSrmative. Consider, for înstance» 
the modem skyscraper, — the apartment house, hotel, or 
office building containing twenty or thirty stories. Sodolo- 
psts point out how objectionable it is morally, as used 
m residence districts, either for irrepressible children who 
need more cx>mpanions out of doors, or for disaffected 
parents who need fewer of them indoors; and how objec- 
tionable physically, as used in business districts, because 
depriving thousands of sunlight and fresh air, and increasing 
the nervous străin of life by crowding streets and street- 
cars, and adding to the labors of business, the greater 
labor of trying to get in safety, comfort, and health, despite 
Itmgs almost suifocated, to and from one's home. But, 
long before the sociologist had thought of these results, the 
artist had realized the beauty of a uniform skyline, as in the 
streets of Paris and the Cotirt of Honor at the Chicago 
Exposition; and had recognized as well the inexcusable les- 
sening in value, because of depreciation in effectiveness, of 
every building that another adjoining it is allowed to over- 
top. So one might go on and give to the principie thus 
illustrated almost tmiversal applicability. — Essay on Ari 
and Morals. 

MORALITT, AS INFLUENCED BY DRAMAS (sce PLAY, DRAIfATIC). 

As for the other criterion, namely, that art should point 
a moral, this is accurate so far as it goes; and yet a t, imita- 
tive art, must do more than point a moral. Its nature is 
that of representation, not reasoning; it presents a picture 
to be perceived, not a problem to be solved; and the repre- 
sentation, the picture, not the reasoning or the solution, is 
that in it which is of supreme importance. — The Represen' 
tative Significance of Form, xv. 

MORAUTY, AS INFLUENCED BY POETRY. 

Very of ten passages like this merdy add to the impres- 
siveness of the picture conjured before the imagination, 
and are distinctly within the limits of an appeal to senti- 
ment. Por this reason, though having much to do both 
with influendng conduct and imparting information, they 
are legitimate to art, because subordmated to its aims. 
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This is a fact important to recognize. Indeed, the failtire 
to reoognize it is one of the artistic mistakes of our own 
age; and is doing more than any other, perhaps, to pre- 
vent art from attaining the rank due to it, as a great in- 
strumentality for the betterment of humanity. In the 
critidsms in our papers — often, owing to an aflEectation of 
aesthetic knowledge, in our religious papers, — one finds 
an aknost tiniversal tendency to discotint, and for this 
reason solely, poetry, painting, and statuary that give any 
marked evidence of being the product of an eamest, ethi- 
cal, or religious nature. One reason — ^though, of course, 
not by any means the sole reason — why certain of our 
greater as well as minor pessimistic poets, whose influence 
is anything but inspiring, are so lavishly praised, is because 
they give so few indications of having such a nature; 
and it is certain that many critics of the drama would 
think twice before imperiling their reputation by object- 
ing to a really artisticsdly constructed play merely because 
of its inunoral tendency. Yet what can be more thor- 
oughly tmphilosophical than to gauge artistic ability and 
taste by an absence of those traits which, in ordinary 
life, give a man not only character but common sense? — 
Idem. 

MORALITY, AS INFLUENCING ART. 

We respect a moral man who is a boor; but when there 
is enough of sesthetics in him to make him also a gentleman, 
we adxnire him, and strive to imitate him. We tolerate 
eamest reformers who, in rowdy mobs, boisterously instdt 
all who differ from them; but most of us connect ourselves 
with such leaders only as do their work **decently and 
in order, " in places where they have more or less of refine- 
ment in their surroundings. Why cannot this rule be 
reversed, and art be bettered by its moral quality? — 
Essay on Art and Morals. 

Wherever there is anjrthing human, there, too, exists 
the possibility of immorality. Art is intensely human. 
But just as the best type of humanity is distinctly moral, 
so it is with the best type of art. To this rule, dramatic 
art fumishes no exception. Nor, for a similar reason, does 
that of the românce or the novei. — Idem. 

Art, as a pleasurable result, may appeal in a pleasurable 
way to a man's whole nature; and nothing can do this that, 
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in any degree, shocks and repels him because reoognizing 
it to have an impure and hannful influenoe upon thooght, 
feeling, or conduct. — Idem. 

MUSIC, AND ITS TEACHER. 

There are certain principles essentiai to the very existence 
of every other higher art, as at present developed, whîch are 
traceable to music alone; and no aesthetic influence tends so 
deddedly as that which it exerts to keep alive, in any de- 
partment of culture, either a realization in theory or an 
actualizing in experience of such effects as those of law, thor- 
oughness, accuracy, practise, drill, pleasure in work, or per- 
sonality in presentation. If what bas been said be true, then 
the music-teacher stands in the very front ranks of those 
who are leading the armies of culture. Without what he, 
and he alone, is fitted to contribute, no department of that 
army can be fully equipped, and all the departments to- 
gether may fail of their purpose. — Essay on Music as 
RekUed to Other Arts. 

MUSIC, AS AFFECTING POSTURE. 

Not until, at least, the rhjrthm of music — ^to say nothîng 
of its tune — began to affect the human nerves, did the man 
begin to dance, and not until he began to dance, did his 
arrested attitudes begin to emphasize those effects of grace 
which, perhaps, most clearly differentiate the portrait from 
the snap-shot photograph and the genre painting from 
the portrait. It is not too much to say, therefore, that 
some lessons leamed from the influence of music upon the 
human form are illustrated in almost all pictures and 
statues, whether considered as ends in theno^ves, or as 
omamenting architecture. — Idem. 

The underlying sîgnîficance of all straight lines, angles, 
and curves, whenever or wherever seen, is subtly con- 
nected with the expressional uses of the same in the poses 
asstmied by the various limbs of the human body. Man 
is so limited in outlook, so self-centered in insight, that he 
is obliged to interpret not only God but all nature and its 
manifestations in accordance with his own experience 
and actions. So, indirectly» the same strains of music that 
cause dancing, and thus tend to the exhibition of graceful- 
ness in the human form, have an influence on the artistic 
qualities of other of the visible f orms that become subjects 
of art-production. — Idem. 
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MUSIC AS RELATED TO LAW. 

The mightiest maşter of melody and harmony who» as 
he composes, seems to lose all consdousness of restraint 
and to give vent to absolutely untrammeled promptings 
of inspiration, is not one who has risen above the control 
of rtdes. He is one who has studied and practised in 
accordance with them so assiduously that not one cell in 
his brain can forget them, or break from the habit of ful- 
filling them» Every musical non-conductor has been, by 
repeated effort, expelled not only from his consdous but 
from his unconsdous mind. Every nerve in his being 
vibrates to the touch of harmony, and vibrates according 
to law. — Idem. 

MUSIC, CHARACTBR OF ITS INFLUBNCB. 

Music fumishes perhaps the best possible illustration 
of a fact noticed to be true universally whenever, rising 
above purely physical conditions, we come to consider 
forces ntted to affect the mind and soul, — ^the fact, that it 
is of more importance to influence the substance of thought 
than the form of thoughts; of more importance to aim for 
something giving direction to sentiment than defîniteness 
to statement; in short, that the most profound and lasting 
effect upon experience is exerted in connection with that 
which, at the same time, allows the greatest freedom to 
expression. This principie is illustrated more or less in all 
the arts. Otherwise they would not merely represent what 
they have to express; in direct form they would present it. 
But the principie is espedally noticeable in music; and for 
this reason, probably, the production of it is mentioned so 
often in the Bible in order to describe symbolically the 
employment of heaven. Other arts, by words, shapes, or 
colors, confine thought to some extent; indicating, as they 
do in no unmistakable way, that of which one should think. 
Not so with music. It may hold the feelings of a multitude 
in absolute control; vet, at the same time, it may leave 
each individual absolutely free to think the thought and 
to do the deed that is prompted by his individual instincts. 
— Ari in Theory, xviii. 

The most powerful mental agency perhaps is music. 
To those who can appreciate it, it can bring joy or sadness, 
smiles or tears, long after every other influence has ceased 
to afiEect the feelings. Yet music is the most intangible 
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and spiritual of all the arts. There is nothing io see as in 
sculpture, no movement to animate as in oratory, no words 
to inspire as in poetry. One hears sounds only; and these 
vague sounds are so powerful that a man may be thrilled 
through and through with . . . whatever thoughts of joy 
or of sadness may be nearest to the heart of the man who is 
under its control. The same strains may affect differently 
the experience of every one who listens to them. It may 
make a child think of his play, a youth of his school, a 
merchant of his business. — Suggesiions }or the Spiritual Life, 
u. 

Yet, with all this, it would be an error to think that the 
mental influence of the art is slight. The story of the men 
hired to assassinate Stradella, who, after listening to his 
oratorio in Rome, dropped their weapons and became 
the saviours of his life, is only one story of a thousand 
evindng men's belief to the contrary. — EssetUials of 
JEstheiics, vii. 

MUSIC, DRAMATIC. 

His (Wagner's) method was first to assodate a motive 
with some person, object, action, or event; and afterward, 
whenever that with which it was assodated appeared upon 
the stage or was suggested by the language, thought, f eelings, 
or situations, the motive itself was introduced into either 
the melody of the voice or the harmony of the instrumen- 
tation. Not only so, but a certain correspondence was 
musically indicated between the way in which this was 
introduced and the relations of the person, object, action, or 
event to the circiunstances attendant upon its introduction. 

This method, to those who have familiarized them- 
selves with the motives, causes an opera of Wagner to have 
a double effect: first, the ordinary musical effect which is 
due to the development of the melodies and harmoiiies 
for their own sakes; and, second, the intellectual effect 
which is due to connecting each of these motives with 
that which it suggests, and noticing the way in which it 
blends with other motives or opposes them. This action 
on an extended scale, of motive upon motive, is what 
Wagner meant by dramatic music, and it is in the develop- 
ment of this that he chiefly manifested his originality. It 
is owing to it, too, that he has obtained such a hold upon 
his adnurers. His method of adapting music to the require- 
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ments of intellect necessarily âdds to it an intellectual 
înterest. In fact, after making all due allowance for 
those who applaud and apparently enjoy his music for the 
same reason that they applaud and apparently enjoy any- 
thing which îs understood to be fashionable, there are cer- 
tainly many people formerly unable to apprecîate anjrthing 
musical, who have leamed to perceive in his works that 
which they can appreciate, and who, by first coming to 
take delight in music as developed by him, have come 
to take an otherwise, for them, impossible interest in all its 
legitimate forms. Through eflfects thus exerted Wagner 
greatly dignified the art to which he devoted himself, 
as well as extended the sphere of its influence. — Khythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music : Music as a Represen^ 
UUioe Ari, viii. 

MUSIC, How REPRESENTATIVE {see paragraphs conceming 
music under representâtion and representative). 
Startled by circumstances, the child of nature utters 
inarticulate cries. These are instinctive in their origin; but 
are always alike when the mind is influenced by like motives. 
Therefore men assodate them with these motives, for which 
reason they may be said to be in a true sense representative 
of them. Availing himself of this fact the artist endeavors 
to portray in music the effect not of a single feeling, but of 
an entire current of feelings as set in motion by outside 
inâuences. Notice too that all the developments of the art 
continue as it begins. Notwithstanding the very limited 
amount of imitation and, in this sense, of comparison that 
we find in music, nevertheless, a great composer, through 
introdudng only a few imitative notes, may force the mind 
to connect two things as radically diflEerent as, say, a 
symphony and a landscape. That he may accomplish 
this end, two conditions are necessary: he must have 
observed the partictdar character of the sounds through 
which the child of nattire, and, in some cases, through 
which the irrational creature, represents particular fed- 
ings; and again, he must have been conscious within him- 
self of feelings similarly exdted — similar in kind, that is, 
not in degree — and hence capable of being represented 
similarly. The two conditions go together. Unless he 
has observed the forms of expression in natura Ufe, the 
forms at his command, to be used in his art-product, 
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will be few in number. Unless he himself has experienced 
feelings that naturally lead to such expressions, the few 
forms that he does tise will not be used appropriately. 
They will have little meaning. They will not speak to 
the universal human heart with the authority of a veritable 
language of the emotions. In short, we notice what is in 
exact analogy with the line of thought in the chapters pre- 
ceding this, namely, that the same conditions which nîake 
music representative of human nature or of natural feel- 
ing render it representative also of the artist or of the 
artist's feeling; in other words that to be truly represen- 
tative of nature, this art must be representative of man 
also. — Art in Theory, xviii. 

MUSIC, ITS GENESIS (seC olsO ART FOR ART'S SAKB, POETRY 

vs. music, etc.). 
Music has been traced to htunming. But only a slight 
development of this latter is needed in order to turn it 
into a song; and a song is not merely the beginning of 
music, but music. Cannot a man sing without construct- 
ing a product externai to himself? Certainly he can, and 
so can a bird; and, if a man could do no more, he could 
do nothing entitling music to be placed in a dass different 
from that to which, for example, dramatic representation 
belongs. A melody, in itself considered, îs not necessa- 
rily, in the finest and most distinctive sense, a natural form 
made human. Yet it may be this. It is so in the degree 
in which it is unmistakably a product of the ari of music. 
What is such a product? A composition that consists 
not merely of unstudied subjective expressions in sounds. 
It is objective. It is a result of labor and practice. Even 
aside from its usually involving an externai writing in 
musical notation, it is a development of a complicated 
system of produdng notes and scales and chords, not only 
with the htunan voice, but with ntunerous instruments, 
invented, primarily, so as to imitate every possibility of 
the human voice, all these working together in accordance 
with subtle laws of melody and haxmony which, as a result 
of years of experiment, men have discovered and learned 
to apply. Indeed, almost the slightest musical composing 
suggests an externai product. Simple humming is not 
only a method of expression for its own sake, but it is a form 
of nature, of nature as m^if ested in a man. A symphony 
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is a development not only of the possîbilities of this expres- 
sion, but of its peculiar form; and it involves, ther^ore, 
especially in connection with the necessity for a written 
score ana for manufactured instruments, the existence and 
elaboration of form such as is possible only to an externai 
product. Notice, too, that to the last detail of this elabora- 
tion, there is nothing whatever in the art that is not attribu- 
table to the satisfaction which the mind takes in devdoping 
the form not for the purpose of attaining an end of materia 
utility, but for the sake of its own intrinsic beauty. — Ari 
in Theory, vni. 

MUSIC» ITS LANGUAGE FOR THE MIND. 

There is a natural, inarticulated language of the emotions 
employed by all of us. What reason is there in nature to 
suppose otherwise than that all its elements might be com- 
prehended and tabulated with sufficient definiteness in a 
few score of carefuUy related forms of sound? As it is, 
even now, every rcally great composer recognizes the 
existence of this language and tmconsciously applies its 
prindples. Why should they not be formulated so that 
all nlfen could know them? Why should not the psycho- 
logical correspondences of music be unfolded with as much 
d^niteness as those of elocution to which in their elements 
they are analogous ? Or, if the f ormulation of the principles 
involved would necessitate, as it might, artistic difficulties 
and dangers impossible to overcome, why, at least, might 
there not be devdoped among men such a concurrence of 
opinion with reference to the prindples themsdves that the 
composer would fed constrained, more often than at pres- 
ent, to regard them? And then, in the degree in which 
they were carried out persistently and accuratdy, would 
not the musical world be made familiar with them, and even 
the unmusical be made, at any rate, to recognize their 
existence? Were this done we should have no more writers 
upon aesthetics with outer and inner senses — ears and 
minds — so dull of perception as to dedare that music does 
not appeal, as do the other arts, to intdUgence, or that it is 
presentative and not representative. It has been abun- 
dantly shown here that this view is erroneous; but it would 
be an advantage to have the recognized conditions of the art 
dearly reveal the fact. It would be an advantage to have 
music seen by all in its true position, standing side by side 
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with poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture, andrep- 
resenting in just as legitimate a sense as they , its own appro- 
priate phase of the inâuence which nature exerts not merely 
upon âie auditory nerves — ^which alone would not account 
for its spiritual effects — ^but also upon the mind. — Kkyihm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music : Music as a Represenia- 
Uve Ari, viu. 

MUSIC, SPIRITUAL EFFECTS OF. 

If the mind can ever be afEected by color in exactly the 
same way as by sound, then coloring, like music, may 
become an art setting in motîon the general drift of 
thought and f eeling, but leaving imagination free to formu- 
late what evolves from the drift. Because exerting this 
kind of influence upon the sources rather than the results 
of thinking, music never, even when used in worship, tends 
to dogmatism and bigotry as do, sometimes, the words of 
h^mns, or to idolatry and superstition as do, sometimes, 
pictures and statues. Its tendendes to a greater extent 
than those of any of the other arts except, perhaps, archi- 
tecture, are spiritual and religious. It would be strânge if 
the play of electric light on the stage of the comic opera and 
the oallet should lead, some day, to a new art — ^probably of 
decoration, though possibly of perf ormance — ^wluch philoso- 
phers would have a right to assodate with the distinctively 
spiritual and religious. But it would not be the first time 
that the world has had experience of such restdts. Most 
of us have heard the same kind of music that summons 
the wild Indian tribes to a war-dance used to collect the 
throngs of the Salvation Army; and, if we live long enough, 
we may hear, in many a Sunday-school, the melody of the 
** Merry Widow Waltz" inciting to all the virtues. If the 
teachings of history have not been misinterpreted, we might 
have had none of the harmony that renders possible the 
great anthems or masses of the present, had it not been for 
the Bacchanalian street-airs brought together in rounds, 
which so distressed the serious minded Plato; or introduced, 
to relicve, by way of variation, the unisonance of solemn 
cathedral chanis, in disregard of constemation in the souls 
of the medisval priests. — Essay on Music as RekUed to Other 
Arts. 

MUSIC VS. POETRY {ste olso POETRY VS. MUSIC). 

It follows from what has been said that, as distinguished 
from poetry, music should be representative of only such 
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indefinite and emotive mental effects as can be expressed 
in unarticulated sounds. This inferenoe suggests, at once, 
a reason for certain well-known facts with referenoe to 
the e£Eects of this art. It shows us, for instance, why the 
mtisic invariably conceded to rank highest is instrumental; 
. . . and again, it shows us why it is that aii men, well- 
nigh with tmanimity, recognize a superlative sweetness in 
the midnight serenade. In both cases there is experienced 
a distinctive effect of sound, and of this only. In con- 
nection with the f ormer, there is no distraction f rom words ; 
in connection with the latter, none from sights. — The 
RepresenitUive Significance of Form, xxvi. 

NATURAL EFFECTS RATHER THAN APPEARANCES REPRODUCED 

IN ART {see also art as mental, and repre- 

SENTATION IN ART VS, IMITATION). 

But agaîn, are the effects that come from nature trace- 
able to the forms in themselves, or to causes behind the 
forms? Hardly to the forms in themselves, because, 
practically considered, as has been shown, neither music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, nor architecture involves an 
exact imitation of forms. At best, art merely reproduces, 
as will be brought out in Chapter XVI., their effects; and 
again, because, theoretically considered, in reproducing 
effects, a stream cannot rise higher than its source. How 
can powerful influences such as, presumably, ştir thought 
or feeling in the presence of beauty, owe their origin to 
forms that have no force of any kind — at any rate, no 
mental or spiritual force behind them? — Art in Theory, xv. 

The mind itself is a source of thoughts and feelings. 
These are constantly at work, and the influence of them may 
often change completely the specific form in which an effect 
has come from nature. This is a fact, a discussion of which 
would have greatly enhanced the value of Lessîng's cele- 
brated criticism upon the "Laocoon. " What is involved 
in the fact may be made dear by an illustration. Suppose 
a man to have listened to the story of a battle. It might 
be presimied that a representation of what he has heard 
would also assume the form of a story, and therefore be 
artistically expressed in a poem. But often the effect 
of the story upon his imagination, as also of his imagination 
upon it, is sudi that what is experienced can be represented 
truthfuUy only through a picture. Âgain, it happens 
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sometimes that the forms through which the effects haye 
been exerted, bave lingered so long in his mind, and experi- 
enced so manv modifications there that, though criticai 
analysis may detect, as in architecture and music, that the 
effects produced have been suggested by fonns in nature, the 
artist himself is nnconsdous of what these forms were. — 
Idem, XVI. 

NATURAL EFFECTS REPRODUCED IN ART {sU ART AS MENTAL). 

In poems and dramas, the characters represented, 
although Homeric gods or Miltonic angds, speak and act 
in ways showing that the artist's ideas conceming them 
have been modeled upon forms natural to men and women 
of the earth. Bven in music and architecture, the principie 
holds good, though in a more subtle sense. There would be 
no melodies if it were not for the natural songs of men and 
birds or for what are called '*the voices of nature"; nor 
would there be buildings were there not in nattire rocks and 
trees fumishing walls and coltunns and water-sheds, to say 
nothing of the innumerable forms suggested by the trunks, 
branches, leaves, flowers, and other natural figures which 
architectural details tmmistakably imitate. In a word — to 
repeat what was said bef ore — the effects of art are not what 
they are because they are unncUural. On the contrary, they 
all do no more than remake, reproduce, reshape, rearrange^ 
reapply, recombine, represerU appearances that nature fiist 
supplies. — Art in Theory, i. 

The first condition of art is an audible or visiUe form; 
and this form is always a reproduction, at least partiaUy, 
of something peroeived in nature, which term is to be 
understood as induding not only non-human but human 
nature, as manifested in a man's actions and utter- 
ances. It follows, therefore, that, in some way, one must 
always assodate with nature whatever thoughts and emo- 
tions he puts into artistic form. Otherwise, he could not 
attribute to nature any possibility of representing these; 
he could not suppose that, by using natural forms as he 
does, he could suggest his thoughts and emotions to others. 
— The RepresenkUive Significance of Form, i. 

Whenever we term a product of art "natural, " and argue 
that, because it is so, it is artistically effective, we indude 
in the term ''natural" a conception both of form and ol 
conditions which precede and determine form. Por in- 
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stance, we all recognize that the events portrayed in a drama 
or a novei are effective in the degree in whicb they are 
natural to the conditions that lead up to them, i. e.^ to 
the causes occasdoning them. — Idem, xii. 

NATURAL FORMS AS THE AGENTS OF EXPRBSSION. 

Ât every stage of intellection, a man is forced to use 
the forms of the material world in order to represent his 
' mental processes. Otherwise they could not be perceived 
dearly nor tmderstood intelligently even by himself , and 
much less by others to whom he wishes to communicate 
them. Take any one of the more important of the emotions 
that acttiate us and we shall recognize this f act. Take that 
experience in some of the manifestations of which religious 
people believe that a man most resembles the Unseen One. 
Think how Iove, which is begotten often in a single glance, 
and is matured in a single thrill, gives vent to its invisible 
intensity. How infinite in range and in variety are those 
material forms of earth and air and fire and water which are 
used by a man as figures through which to represent the emo- 
tion within himi What extended though sweet tales, what 
endless repetitions of comparisons from hills and valleys, 
streams and oceans, flowers and douds, are made to revolve 
about that soul which, through the use of them endeavors to 
picture in poetry spiritual conditions and rdations which 
would remain unrevealed but for the possibility of being 
thus indirectly symbolized! Nor is it man alone who is 
obliged to use the forms of material nature in order to reveal 
the workings of his spirit. He himself does this only, as it 
were, by way of imitation; only because he partakes of the 
nature and therefore must follow the methods of the Crea- 
tive Spirit to which all men and all material nature owe 
their origin. If what has been saîd be true of the expres- 
sion of human Iove, why should not the Great Heart whose 
calm beating works the pulses of the universe express divine 
Iove through similar processes evolving infinitely and eter- 
nally into forms not ideal and verbal, but real and tangible 
— ^in fact, into forms which we term those of nature? 

Do we not all, subtly, at least, believe în the two state- 
ments just n:iade? Do we not believe that material nature 
ftimishes the representatîve implements through which a 
man creates language, and that it fumishes also the actual 
implements through which the Creative Spirit produces 

M 
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a language speaking, tbough in a less articulate and distinct 
way, to our thoughts and emotions? — Psychology of Inspi- 
raUon, vi. 

This is the question with which, wittingly or unwittingly, 
poetry and poetic faith always have confronted and always 
must confront merely natural science and sdentific skepti- 
dsm. — Poetry as a Representatwe Art, xxviii. 

NATURE, REPRBSENTATION OF, BSSENTIAL TO ART. 

Ponns of natural expression — intonation, speech, draw- 
ing, coloring, constructmg — ^just at the point where most 
satisfactory as means of communicating thought and feeling, 
lack something that art needs. What is this? It is not 
difficult to teii. . . . They lack that which can be given, in 
connection with expression, by the reproduction of the 
effects of nature. Penmanship and hieroglyphics lack the 
appearances of nature that are copied in painting and 
sculpture. Prose lacks the figures of speech and descriptions 
that in poetry are constantly pointing attention to the same 
appearances; and, as shown in the last chapter, even the 
elements subsequently developed into music and archi- 
tecture lack traces of a very keen observation and extensive 
use of effects in nature which would not need to be observed 
or used at all, were the end in view attainable by the mere 
communication of thought or feeling. Were communica- 
tion the aim of any art, the elaboration of the forms of 
nature would cease at the point where it became suffident 
for this purpose. — Ari in Theory, v. 

NATURE, REVELATION OF ITS LAWS BY POETS AND ARTISTS. 

A philosophical botanist — to say nothing of a poet like 
Wordsworth — will have scores of thoughts suggested to 
him by a scene in nature, which would never occur to most 
of us. Now these scenes in nattu^, — what are they? 
They are visible representations of the life and methods 
at the source of nature. They are illustrations, through 
the appearances and operations of nature, of what we mean 
when we speak of divine laws, prindples, and truths. I 
think that everyone admits that one of the chief missions 
to the world of great poetic and artistic minds, like those of 
Dante, Ângdo, Shakespeare, Raphael, and Goethe, is that 
they interpret rightly these laws, prindples, and truths. — 
E^say on Teaching in Drawing. 
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NATURE, TRUTH TO, NOT ALL THAT ART NEEDS. 

We are constantly hearing ît asserted that, if anythîng 
portrayed in art be " true to nature, " this fact is a suffident 
warrant for its reproductîon — ^in plays or pictures, for in- 
stance — and, sometimes, a trustworthy test of its excellence. 
In connection with this assertion, those who — mainly, as is 
supposed, for moral reasons — object to some of the practicai 
results of applying the theory involved in it are usually 
represented to be victims of ignorance or bias which they 
would not manifest had they been suflSciently cultivated 
aesthetically. According to the condusions reached in this 
volume, nothing could be more at variance with the truth 
than such assertions and representations. Our whole 
argument tends to show that the mere fact that effects 
are **.true to nature" by no means justifies their use in art of 
high quality. They can be used in this so far only as, in the 
first place, they are in themselves beautiful, and, in the 
second place, are, aside from themselves, suggestive, or 
capable of being made suggestive, of the artist's thought 
and feeling. Ugliness and vileness are never beautiful in 
themselves, though, at times, some feature manifesting them 
may enhance, by way of contrast, the beauty of some other 
feature which they are introduced in order to oflEset. When 
they form the sole theme of paintings, statues, novds, or 
dramas, as, unfortimately, is the case in many products of 
many men greatly praised in our own time, — ^their names 
need not be mentioned, — the result is opposed to the first 
prindples of aesthetics still more than of ethics. — The 
EssetUials of ^Eslheiics, xviii. 

NOVEL, INFLUENCE OF THE MODERN. 

When we recall the Puritanism, the bigotry, and the 
sectarianism of the last century, we cannot fail to contrast 
them with the humaneness and the liberality of thought and 
feeling prevailing in our own times; and, if we ask what has 
wrought the change, we are forced to ascribe it, very largely, 
to the influence of the modem novei. Through portrayaJs 
of people entirdy different in motives, manners, customs, 
and characters from those with whom the novd's readers 
have assodated, these readers have been enabled to become 
well acquainted with conditions of thought and of lif e f oreign 
to thdr own. The effect has been to broaden their knowl- 
edge of the world and of human nature, and to increase 
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almost infinitely their sympathles with men of ''all sorts 
and conditions. " In other words the novd has given mil- 
lions of people whose real experience, perhaps, has been 
necessarily confined to the narrow limits of a single village, 
a substitute in the way of an imaginative experience almost 
as effective as anything obtained by actual travel. That 
one normal result of such an imaginative experience is to 
purify mind and heart through developing wisdom and 
charity has been proved by the eflEects which can unmis- 
taJcably be traced to this form of literature. — Art in Theory, 
Appendix iii. 

NOVEL, ITS REPORMATORY INFLUENCE. 

It is less the influence of the pulpit than of the novei 
that in our own land, within the memory of some still 
living, has not only freed the slave and tmfrocked the 
aristocrat, but has snatched the standards of sectarianism 
from the hands of hypocrites and bigots, and restored for 
all the Church the one standard of Constantine, and that 
one not held up by the hands of man, but flaming in the 
sky. — Essay on Art and EduccUion. 

NUDE ART. 

Âs applied to the htmian fîgure, and to the expression, 
through every part of it, of some special phase of signifi- 
cance, it is apparent that certain legitimate deductions 
from this principie are often ignored. When this is said, 
it must be said also, if we are to deal with the subject 
with perfect truth, that they are ignored almost as much 
in certain disguising concealments of the form character- 
izing some of the customs of civilization, as in certain 
disenchanting exposures of it characterizing some of the 
conventionalities of art. Viewing the subject not with 
the prejudice which supposes that whatever is, is neces- 
sarily right, and therefore finds fault with straight skirts 
on a woman merely because others are wearing hoops, 
and with knickerbockers on a man merely because others 
are wearing pantaloons; but viewing the subject in a 
raţional way, it may be said that the htunan form just as 
it is, is God-made, whereas human clothing is man-made; 
and that the latter, even though it drag for yards behind 
the feet, especially if with just enough exposure to sug- 
gest a possibility of more exposure, may be in its 
tendency less humanizing, in a gcKxl sense, than a garb dis- 
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dosing enough, at least, to allow free and natural expression 
to the soul within. The Hebrew priest was told to 
sprinkle the blood of a sacrifidal victim — ^representing 
life that was înnocent and therefore spiritual — on the 
vessels of the temple every time that he had occasion to 
use them. The people were thus taught that nothing in 
the world that is material, not even a consecrated imple- 
ment of the sanctuary, îs sacred except when made to 
represent the presence of spiritual life. Much less is the 
material dothing of human figures sacred. One might 
argue that it can never represent spiritual life quite as 
wdl as when it faithfully reveals the general outlines of 
the form which the creative power designed that spiritual 
life on earth should have. Or — to examine the subject 
in the light of its practicai effects — ^what artist ever repre- 
sented a wanton in the scanty short skirts and bare feet 
of a peasant? What man, so far as form in dress could 
affect him, would not be consdous of more kindl^, tender, 
generous, and protective impulses awakened in him by the 
simple dothing of the latter, or of a young girl just enter- 
ing her teens, than by the trailing silks and laces of the 
former? This much for one of the many mistakes of 
dvilization. No influence is more indirectly exalting than 
beauty, and no beauty ought to be more exalting than 
that of the human form. To veil it wholly, as the Oriental 
women do their faces, may impair the charm of life not 
only, but its chastity. When much that is concealed, might, 
if revealed, put an end both to legitimate curiosity and to 
purdy sesthetic desires, might it not also put an end to much 
that, when devdoped, rdnforces desires of a less worthy 
nature? It is certainly a question whether in such cases, 
complete satisfaction would not often accompany that 
which satisfied merely the eye. The Japanese, familiar 
from childhood with an almost total exposure of the form, 
and notwithstanding traditionally low standards of con- 
venţional morality, are bdieved by themselves, and by 
others who have studied them, to be, absolutely considered, 
more moral by nature, in that they are less prone to morbid 
and soulless forms of indulgence, than are the Europeans. 
Is not one proof of this — as it certainly is a proof of the 
delicacy of thdr sense of propriety and, for that matter, of 
beauty — afforded by the fact that, in thdr higher art, com- 
plete nudity is never depicted? So much for a mistake of 
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convenţional fashion. Now a few words with reference to a 
mistake in an opposite direction made by convenţional art. 
The true principie in art is that it should represent life, and, 
if dealing with human life, should represent that which is 
in the highest sense humanizing. But that which is in the 
highest sense humanizing gives prindpalitv to mental and 
spiritual suggestions, and keeps others subordinate. Can 
this be said to be done when parts of the body, which even 
barbarians conceal, are exp^ed, in conditions, as some- 
times happens in modem art, so different from those of 
natural lif e that one is f orced to the inf erence that they are 
exposed for the sole purpose of exposure ? In answer to this 
we are referred to Greek art. But Greek art was true to the 
conditions of Greek life. The legitimate deduction is that 
our art should be true to the conditions of our life. . . . 
The truth is that, in this, as in every other practicai possi- 
bility, there is no end worth seeking, whether it be the 
representation of human sentiment or of skill in workman- 
ship, that cannot be attained without ţoing to extremes. 
When one thinks of this fact, and of the hability, if it be dis* 
regarded, of having art lower its aims, or if not this, having it 
antagonize, through creating false impressions of its aims, 
thousands of those in special need of its influence, — ^in other 
words, when one thinks how much might be gained to the 
world, and how little can be lost, by applying in this sphere 
the same common sense that all men are expected to apply 
in other spheres, it certainly seems strânge that those who 
wish to make the most of art should pursue a course, in either 
criticism or production, fitted really to make the least of it. 
— Proportian and Harmony of Line and Color, vii. 

A friend of mine once met, on a Pacific steamship, a 
Japanese fresh from his own country who represented him- 
seif as greatly shocked by some framed photographs of 
European works of art of excessive disrobement which he 
had observed hanging in the Captain's cabin. **Why?" — 
said my friend to Um. " It is only what one can see cdmost 
every day in the life of your own land." ** We have it in 
life," replied the Japanese, **but we don't thrust it upon 
attention, and, by daborating it in our art, make a public 
confession of how much we have been thinking and feeling 
about it. " It is well to observe that this representative of 
the most artistic of living races was not influenced by ethics 
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but by aesthetîcs, — by the requîrements merely of delicate 
instinct and good taste. — EsserUials of Msthetics, xvin. 

OBSCURITY, LITERARY, WHEN EXCUSABLE {see olso 

ELLIPSIS). 

^ Prequently, the dîflEerence between the artistic and sden- 
tific method might be saîd to be owing merely to the differ- 
ent degrees of rapidity with which the thoughts are moving. 
This fact will be evident upon recalling the condition usually 
accompanying the mind's imaginative and, therefore, parti- 
ally subconsdous actions. It will be found to be a condition 
of emotive exdtement. Listen to the children as they 
watch a display of fireworks. With what fadlity they 
recognize resemblances ! Roosters, churches, fans, and 
fountains, — these are what they imagine to be in shapes 
suggesting nothing to thdr parents. Yet when some 
exdtement strong enough to appeal to these latter has 
succeeded in moving them, they, too, will become unex- 
pectedly imaginative. As for the intellîgent artist, there 
is reason to suppose that imaginative results in his case, 
also, are owing to mental action too rapid for him to be 
consdous of all its processes. This fact, indeed, is often 
very eflEectivdy represented in artistic products, espedally 
in literature, the words of which are particularly fitted to 
reveal exactly what is taking place in the thoughts to 
which the words give expression. Recall the ellipses and 
consequent obscurity in which writers like Carlyle and 
Browning indulge. In almost every instance where obscur- 
ity of this kind is observable, some additional reflec- 
tion would have enabled the writer to recall and to reveal 
the missing links of thought, and thus to give his expres- 
sions the eflEects of careful predsion. In many cases we 
may critidze his not doing this. But had he done it in 
all cases, would the result have been as artistic as it is? 
Thus expressed, would it not have represented a concep- 
tion in all of its details dearly present to the consdous 
mind? But art, as we have found, represents a concep- 
tion of a part of which the mind is consdous and of a part 
of which, owing to the rapidity of its processes, the mind 
is not consdous. Thus this effect of obscurity, so often 
recognized as being for some vague reason particularly 
artistic, is seen to be so because it accords exactly with 
the requirements of art. — Idem, iii. 
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OBSCURITY, UTERART, WHEN INEXCUSABLB. 

The condusions that have been reached thus far con- 
cur in serving to prove that poetry as an art must have 
form, the very sounds of the single and consecutive words 
of which must represent the phases and movements, physi- 
cal, intellectual, or emoţional, of which they are supposed to 
be significant; and it has been shown that great poets like 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Milton are great masters c^ 
representative expression in this sense. It foUows from 
these facts that there is no artistic warrant for produc- 
ing effects of sound through insertion, transposition, alter- 
ation, omission, or other use of words, that by violating the 
lawsof grammarorlexicographyobscuresthemeaning. . . . 
This statement agrees not only with the most recent deduc- 
tions of physîological aesthetics, but aiso with those of com- 
mon sense. The test of form in every case is its fitness to 
represent, at least clearly, if not, as it sometimes should, 
bnlliantly, every line and color, every phase and movement, 
every fact and suggestion of the ideas to be expressed. If 
this test be borne in mind, there can still be plenty ot 
poetic failures from lack of poetic ideas, but no f ailures nrom 
a mere lack of the very easily obtained knowledge of the 
rudimentary prindples of poetic technique. — Poetry as a 
RepresenkUive Art, xiv. 

OBSERVATION. 

To whatever art we look, in the degree in which a work 
rises toward the highest rank, it continues to train our 
powers of observation. One difference between the great 
poet, for instance, and the little poet is in those single words 
and phrases that indicate accuracy in the work of ear or eye, 
or of logical or analogical inference. Recall Tenn3rson's 
references to the "gouty oak," the **shock-head willow," 
the **wet-shod alder." . . . Now can you teii me any 
study for the jroung that will cultivate accuracy of obser- 
vation, that will begin to do this, as can be done by setting 
them tasks in drawing, coloring, carving, or, if we apply the 
same prindple to the ear as well as to the eye, in docution 
and music? — Essay on Art and Education. 

OBSERVATION, ACCURACY OF, IMPORTANT. 

When a fire threatens several places in a street, when a 
ship seems about to strike another in a storm or f og, when a 
general is about to meet an enemy upon land on which there 
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are a few knolls or houses, then that man is apt to be the 
most effident who, in the briefest glance, can perceive most 
dearly the largest number of conditions and possibilities. 
So in the sdentific world, the successful botanist is he who 
notices with most accuracjr every turn of line or color that 
distinguishes one leaf or limb from another; the successful 
physidan is he who is keen enough not to leave out of his 
diagnosis a single one of the small and, apparently, insigni- 
ficant symptoms that separate one disease from other 
diseases. To be able to observe is equally important in less 
serious drcumstances. I once had a servant in my house 
who apparently never failed to hear anjrthing said in no 
matter how low a tone, or to see anything left in no matter 
how hidden a place. AII the members of the household were 
inclined to feel that, with her about, they were leading rather 
too conspicuous a life. But when she gave way to another 
servant, who apparently could hear or see nothing, a cry for 
help seemed constantly going up that the help for which 
we were paying never supplied. . . . Hundreds of similar 
instances might be cited, all illustrating the importance 
of culţi vating, when deficient, habits of observation. All 
habits, as we know, are cultivated best in childhood. 
Nothing tends to cultivate accuracy in the perception of 
every phase of form, as does the eflEort to draw or to color it. 
— Essay an Teaching in Drawing, 

OBSERVATION VS. THEORY AS AN ART-METHOD {see olso 

MODELS). 

Though induction, as a philosophic method, was not 
formulated till the time of Bacon, it has been practised ever 
since the origin of the himian mind; and in every period of 
high attainment it has been practised extensively. Nor 
does the history of art fumish any exception to this state- 
ment, though, at many different periods, certain works have 
been produced in large ntmibers on the supposition that 
mere theories of form, originally derived, of course, from 
nature, but finally held independently of it, could bie sub- 
stituted for continued and careful observation. We find 
such works among the remains of the arts of Egypt and As- 
S)rria, as well as of Greece prior to the time of Daedalus. We 
find them in the painting and sculpture of the primitive 
Christians, and of the Middle Ages. We find them in the 
convenţional flowers and leaves wrought into the decorations 
of the earlier Gothic cathedrals. We find them in many of 
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the figures and landscapes of the arts of China and Japan; 
and we find them in designs for illustrations of books 
and for omamentations on walls, even in daborately 
wrought products of the decorative and what is termed 
the decadent art of our own day; but we find them in 
the foremost products of no age or style in which art is 
acknowledged to have been at its best. — Proportion and 
Harmony of Line and Color, vii. 

OPERA, ITS EFFECTS NOT ALL THOSE OF ART. 

What operaţie company is successful in our own country 
in case it contain no preeminent solo-singer? And, aside 
from the parts in which the music is su£5cient tmto itself , 
what does the opera fumish save a species of intellectual dis- 
sipation rather than of recreation; save effects that» on 
account of their variety, are distracting rather than restful» 
— effects in which there is very little influence resembling 
that of the "still, small voice" which thrills us when listen- 
ing to the song of the family drde or to the ** pure music " of 
the concert room, or when reading a beautiful poem or 
listening to an eloquent address ? Âll parts of the opera fur- 
nish changes from ordinary thoughts and occupations; and 
all changes have their charms. But something more than 
the effect of mere change must be produced before one can 
experience that distinctively aesthetic influence which 
cultivated minds know to be the result of the highest 
art. — The Representaiioe Significance of Form, xxvi. 

Songs and operas are often enjoyed immensely by persons 
to whom music as music is a sealed art. Their pleasure in 
the song is similar to that which attends the utterance of 
very rhythmical poetry; and in the opera, the gaudy play- 
house, the gayly dressed people, the glittering stage, and the 
movements of the actors are aii entertaining on their own 
accounts. A real musidan, however, frequently regards 
everything of this sort as a distraction; and he enjoys the 
music connected with it just as much — sometimes more — 
when the words used on the stage are in a f ordgn language 
which he does not understand, or when the harmony is 
played, apart from dther words or scenery, by an orchestra 
m a concert. — Idem, xxvi. 

ORATION, FORM OF ONE AS A WHOLE. 

An experienced public speaker, unless in a time of unusual 
exdtement, begins his address with his body at rest, with his 
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tones uttered delîberatdy, with the pitch of his voice one 
that is nattiral to conversation, and with the range of his 
thoughts not raised much above the level of those of his 
hearers. In other words, he starts where the audience are, 
with no more of vehemence, rapidity, or brilliancy than is 
justified by the condition of thought in their minds at the 
time. He begins in the plane of ordinary, dignified inter- 
course, making no statement with which he has not reason 
to suppose that most of them will agree. But as he ad- 
vances, his gestures, tones, language, and ideas gradually 
wax more and more energetic, stnking, and original, till 
he reaches his climax. In the oration, perfect in form, in- 
tended to produce a single distinct and definite impression, 
this final climax, though often preceded bv many another 
of less importance, stands out pretoiinently in advance of 
them. In it all the man's powers of action and of lan- 
guage, and the influence of all his separate arguments that 
now for the last time are summed up into a tmity, seem 
to be concentrated like rays of light in a focus, and flashed 
forth for the enlightenment or bewilderment of those before 
him. But the most artistic oration does not end with the 
diniax. At least, a few sentences and sentiments follow 
this, through which the action, voice, and ideas of the 
speaker gradually, gracefuUy, and sympathetically desoend 
to bear the thoughts of his audience back again to the plane 
from which they started. That is to say , the artistic oration 
has an end as well as a beginning and a middle. It is a 
representation in complete organic form of the whole range 
of experience natural to discussion, from the time when a 
subject is first broached in ordinary conversation to the 
time when, having been argued fully and in such ways as to 
produce a single effect, the mind in exhaustion sinks back, 
once more, to the level of the conversation that suggested 
it. — The Genesis of Ar^Form, vi. 

ORATORV, ARTIFICIALITY IN {sce olso ELOCUTION TEACHERS). 

. Artifidality, in speaking, invariably results from paying 
attention, and, therefore, giving importance to something 
that should be treated as if of little or no importance. — 
Essay an EloctUion in the Theohgical Seminary. 

ORATORV AS DISTINGUISHED FROM POETRY. 

Oratory involves some of the representative character- 
istics not only of docution but also — and here it is at one 
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wîth rhetoric — of poetry. Like the latter, both oratory and 
rhetoric result in an externai product. But, coonteract- 
ing this latter fact, is another which causes both to differ 
not only from the dramatic art but equally from music, 
poetry, painting, sculpture, and architecture. It is the fact 
that, at its best, neitner public address nor rhetoric is at- 
tributable, as we have found to be true of the eSects of 
these arts, to the satisfaction derived from elaborating 
a form of expression as a thing of beauty aside from an 
end of utility. Oratory invariably springs from a deâre 
to influence, in certain definite directions, the thoughts 
and feelings of those to whom it is addressed. This fact 
makes its rhetoric differ from poetry no less than its delivery 
does from acting. Anything that attracts attention merely 
to the manner of expression, to form as form, is injurious 
both to oratory and to rhetoric per se. But it is often essen- 
tial to the effects of the actor and the poet. — Art in Theory, 

IX. 

ORATORY, EXPRESSIVB OF WILL. 

Emotion influendng mainly the feelings, leads to musîc; 
influendng the thoughts to poetry; influencing the will 
to oratory. The orator strives to give expression to 
feelings or thoughts not for the sake of their own intrinsic 
worth or beauty, but for their influence upon others. As 
already pointed out, oratory is not so much an aesthetic as 
a practicai art. As soon as the speaker loses all hope of 
causing others to agree with him, he ceases to harangue 
them. — Idem, xix. 

ORATORY OF WENDELL PHILLIPS. 

The orator who, with the least appearance of effort, could 
produce the most satisfactory effects both of time and of 
modulation was Wendell Phillips. He could measure off his 
rhythm without any suggestion of monotony in recurrence; 
and could pass over all the notes of two octaves so subtly that 
half of his audience would be wiUing to take oath that he 
had not varied his intonations by more than two or three 
intervals. If a natural effect be the perfection of art, then 
he was the most artistic elocutionist of his day. — The 
Represeniatioe Significance of Form, xxiii. 

ORATORY, ONE SECRET OF SUCCESS IN IT. 

The late Dr. Tyng, formerly rector of St. George's 
Church, New York, said that the secret of his success as a 
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public speaker was his imagining everyone before him to 
be a numskull to whom every little statement must be 
explained. — Essay on the Functum of Technique, 

ORATORY VS. CONVERSATION (sCC ELOCUTIONARY). 

When a man tums from conversation to public address, 
he has departed from the conditions of nature; and unless he 
have that rare artistic temperament which enables excep- 
ţional minds to recognize instinctively the new relationships 
and proportionments, each to each, of the elementary 
elements of expression, he cannot restore these conditions 
except as he acquires sldU through f ollowing the directions of 
some instructor who has such a temperament. 

Successfully changing private speech into public speech 
involves much the same process as tuming a bug into 
a bird through the use of a microscope. If you merely 
put one edge of the glass over his head, or tail, or wing, this 
appears too large for the rest of his body. Only when you 
hold your microscope so as to magnif y every part of him 
alike is the result natural. When a man begins to talk in 
public, he necessarily departs from the conditions of nature 
by using a louder and higher tone and more breath. As a 
result, he f eels a tendency, at the end of every long sentence, 
to lessen his force, lower his pitch, and cease to vocalize 
all his breath. But if he yield to this tendency, which now, 
as you notice, has, in the changed conditions, become what, 
în one sense, may be termed natural, he produces, as in what 
is called the ministerial tone, a series of intonations entirely 
different from those which, in a far more important sense, 
can be termed natural. — Essay on the Function of Technique, 

ORIGINALITY AND BCCENTRICITY (see STANDARDS and TASTE). 

Every schoolboy, musing on the genius of his redtation 
room, believes originality, and this in the sense, too, of 
eccentridty, to be not alone the essential but almost the 
only requisite for success in art. All general beliefs are 
based upon truths. This belief is based upon the require- 
ment that the artist must be able to make the f orms of 
nature af ter which he models conform to his individual men- 
tality. If art were nature, it would not be art ; and the only 
possible distinction between the two which can be deter- 
mined by the conceptions embodied is that the one is char- 
acteristic of the mind of the Creator, and the other equally 
80 of the mind of man. Now one whom the world esteems 
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''a character/' and with whom therefore it assodates an 
essentdal capadty for characterisation, is, par excdlence, a 
man whose individuality is distinct and definite. The 
characteristic effects are sometimes produoed by traits that 
are merely eccentric. But whatever may produce them, 
they are apt to render any individualization of nature that 
he attempts, distinct and definite. Therefore, the artist and 
the eccentric character have something in common; and the 
boy's mistake in judging of the genius of hîs school, is only 
that which is common with his elders, — namely, that of tak- 
ing something to be everything. — The RepresenUUwe 
Significance of Farm, xiv. 

Another thought is suggested. The tendendes to imita- 
tîon on the one side and to eccentridty on the other, which 
have been said to characterize the developments of art 
where there is no bdief in approximately definite stand- 
ards, is connected with a false conception of what consti- 
tutes that originality whîch everybody acknowledges to 
be essential to great art. It is the conception that origi- 
nality is a constituent of mere form. Originality of course 
is a characteristic of form, in which alone it can be mani- 
fested; but the artistic originality which men mean to 
applaud when they speak of it, is originality of form as 
expressive of significance, originality that is fdt to be a 
manifestation of mental freshness and uniqueness, therefore 
of what we term — ^induding in our conceptions both the 
intellectual and the spiritual — personal force. That it is 
this force isstiing f rom the sources of the soid to which men 
mean to refer when praising originality, needs no further 
proof than that the trăit which they praise is not always 
prevented by imitation of form, nor always helped by eccen- 
tridty of form. An actor can show his personal originality 
by imitating; and a very bashful man can entirdy hide 
his by eccentridty. Notice, too, that the argument against 
the existence of standards of art founded on the supposi- 
tion that they may interfere with originality has, for the 
reasons just stated, no basis in fact. To make externai 
forms conform to a standard is not to interfere with the 
expression of the originality which is of the soul and mind. 
Through an application of identical methods, one may give 
an docutionary education to two men, maldng the voices 
of both equally musical and their movements equally 
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graceful. Yet the method as carried out în the forms 
manif ested by the one may make him a great and original 
actor, and the personality behind the fbrms manifested by 
the other may result in no greatness or originality what- 
ever. At the same time, the first man, with all the origi- 
nal^ bent of his genius, could not have become the great 
artist that he is, without leaming to conform his repre- 
sentation to the standards of h^ art. — Proportion and 
Harmony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

ORIGINAUTY, ARTISTIC. 

After all, the difficulty, in our age, is not to find new 
methods of produdng genuinely artistic effects, but to find 
artists with suffident originality to recognize their possi- 
bilities. Nor is there a snrer way in which they may be led 
to realize them than through coming to know and feel and 
embody in their products the principie that ^1 art, even 
constructively considered, should be represeutative. — 
Painting, Sculpture, and ArchiUcture as RepresenUUive Arts, 

XVIII. 

ORIGINALITY IN ARCHITECTURE (s^ ARCHITECTURE, MODERN). 

As has been suggested, proportion, in its character, 
is not only simple but complex, and its effects cannot 
be produced on a large scale without the most careful 
and profound study. These effects, too, are stiU capable of 
further development. The forms of Greek, Gothic, Moorish, 
Romanesque, or Renaissance art have no more exhausted 
the possibilities of architecture than analogous develop- 
ments in poetry, painting, or music. In this land and age, 
we can, and should, have an architecture of otu* own, to 
meet the requirements of otu* climate, as the Greek may not ; 
of our customs, as the Gothic may not; and of our artistic 
instincts, as the Queen Anne may not. Such an architecttu'e 
can be thoroughly original, yet & , in trying to make it so, we 
neglect the prindples according to which the minds that are 
to view it must judge of it, we cannot expect it to commend 
itself to general approval, even in our own times, and much 
less in coming times. Whatever may be the nature of his 
designs, the architect who deals with shapes must remember 
that shapes fiii space just as sounds fiii time, and that for the 
purposes of art the appearances of similarly related measure- 
ments in the one are as necessary as in the other. In short 
he must never f orget that which it has been f ound necessary 
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to repeat 80 many times already, that the fundamental 
principie in art is to group sizes as well as shapes by put* 
ting together those thiat, if not as wholes, in parts at least, 
can be made to seem alike. — Proportion and Hartnony ojf 
Line and Color, xin. 

When a style is just beginning to be developed, a builder, 
having leamed nothing from his own experience or that of 
others, necessarily mÎEikes mistakes. His work is the 
expression of his thought. It is original; but not always 
artistic. Much later on, in the devdopment of the style, pre- 
dsely the opposite condition is found. The highest con- 
ception of the builder seems to be that his forms should 
be modeled — ^not partly, which would be unobjectionable, 
but entirely, — ^upon those of preceding buildings, andent 
or modem. These preceding buildings are either whdly 
copied by him, in which case the new product is a mere imi- 
tation; or dse several different buildings are copied in part 
and in part combined with other forms that he originates; 
in which case, because the method in accordance with 
which such forms as he combines were brought together by 
the earlier architects is not known, of ten not even studied, 
his new product is incongruous. Its effects are produced 
with too little regard for the considerations which must 
have influenced those who produci the original forms 
which are imitated — namdy, the reqtiirements of the design 
of the building and of the eye and mind as affected by great 
nattu'al laws Uke those of propriety, proportion, and sym- 
metry. — Art in Theory, ui. 

ORNAMENT IN ARCHITBCTURE (sce ARCUITKCTURE, FRAUD IN). 

AII appropriate omamentation, as brought out in " Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Architecture as Representative Arts," 
is the re^t of an adaptation of means to ends. A roof , for 
instance, is a necessary condusion in the case of every 
erection designed for shdter; but towers or turrets are not. 
Upon a hillside or devation, a tower may indicate a view; 
but what is its meaning in a valley or surrounded by a 
forest? Over a public building a dome may suggest a hali 
beneath, too lofty and too vast to enable it to afEord support 
to an ordinary roof; but of what is it significant in a private 
house? In connection with a mosque or church, a minaret 
or spire may recall a "caii to prayer, " or suggest a beli or 
even the heaven above; but who can under^;and the con- 
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nection between these suggestîons and a warehouse? — The 
Representatioe Significance of Fortn, xxiv. 

The representing of a material less difficult to work in 
material which is more difficult, is usually considered es- 
sential to the highest artistic success. While it is deemed 
appropriate, for instance, to malce a stone building repre- 
sent, as in the case of the Greek temple, noticed on piEige 
376, a wooden building, it is not deemed so to ma!ke a 
wooden building represent a stone one, or to make a wooden 
balustrade look like a brass one, or stamped paper look like 
bronze. — Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture as Repre- 
senUUive Arts, xxi. 

The spire of a chtirch enables strangers to know where 
to find a place of worship. But in part, also, espedally 
as it has been developed, it is monumental and ornamental. 
For this reason, care should be taken to have it appear not 
essentially cheaper than the edifice to which it is attached* 
As a rule, a stone church should have a stone steeple, not a 
wooden one. On large public buildings, again, such as 
schools and coUeges, a cupola, or any like arrangement, 
can accomplish a useful purpose. It can serve for a dock 
tower, bel6y, or observatory. But if it cannot do this, it 
would generally better be omitted. The same can be said 
of towers on houses situated in dty streets, where they are 
overtopped by surrounding buildings, or placed in positions 
where they themselves need not be seen from a distance, or 
where other things need not be seen from them; that is to 
say where there is no possible use to which they can be put. 
Only where architecture, which is a development of that 
which is useful in building, tums into ornamental feattu'es 
things primarily intended to be of use, is it carrying out the 
prindples of representative art. When it is doing any- 
thing else, as in arbitrarily introdudng unnecessary features 
in order thus to obtain something that can be made orna- 
mental, it is in danger of carrying out no prindples of art 
whatever. — Idem, xix. 

PAINT, EXCESS OF, IN PICTUUES. 

When we look at a picture in which the drawing or color- 
ing is defective, causing disproportion in the parts, un- 
atmospheric sharpness of outlme, absence of shadowy 
gradation — above all, a predominating impression of paint 
everywhere — ^the effect is exactly like that of powder and 

15 
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rouge on a woman's face. It is impossible to see any soul 
through or past the form. — Essay on Ari and Educatian. 

PAINTERS, IF GREAT, ARE USUALLY DISCOVERERS. 

With scarcely an exception, the greatest painters seem to 
have attained to fame cdmost as much on account of their 
discoveries as of their productions, the inspiration to 
investigation having apparently proved the surest stiinu« 
lus to invention. Ât least, it can be said that the two 
tendendes hăve gone hand in hand; and undoubtedly 
the frequent temporary decline of painting, as of every art, 
immediately after great achievements, has been attributa- 
ble in part to the supposition of men of genius that all its 
secrets had been discovered, — a supposition which has 
caused them to ttim from it to pursuits like philosophy, 
science, or politics, which seemed at the time to promise 
a more certain reward for original eflEort. — Proportion and 
Harmony cf Line and Color, xvii. 

PAINTING (see COLOR, HARMONY OF COLOR, REPRESENTATIVB 

EFFECTS OF COLORS). 

"PAINTING, SCULPTURE, AND ARCHITECTURE AS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE ARTS," ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK. 

(Recapitulation:) In the volume entitled "Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture as Representative Arts, " first 
through an anal3rsis of the elements of visible representation, 
it is shown that large size or deep shading in certain features, 
when connected with the opposite in other features, sug- 
gests, whether in landscapes, figures, or buildings, either con« 
ceptions or surroundings characterized by such traits as 
heaviness, strength, immobility, influence, or neamess; and, 
again, that outlines formed by the continuity of curves, and 
also those manifesting irregularity, suggest the normal and 
natural in landscapes, and the free and tmconstrained in 
figures, whereas straightness, angularity, and regularity 
suggest the abnormal and artificial, as in effects of voi- 
canic action in nature, of self-consdous and constrained 
action in men, and of rectangularity in buildings and in 
most other human constructions. In tmfolding this sub- 
ject, the prindples shown to underlie other forms of visi- 
ble representation are applied to a complete system of 
expressing thoughts and emotions through the shapes, 
postures, gestures, and fadal movements of the human 
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body. Pollowing this, comes a dîscussion of the repre- 
sentative significance of the different colors. 

The conduding part of the book treats of the repre- 
sentation of mental conceptions and also of material stir- 
roundings in compositions as wholes; first, in landscape, 
portrait» genre, historic, allegoric, and S3rmbolic painting 
and sculpture, and, after this, in architecture. In discuss- 
îng this latter art, it is shown that the constructive con- 
ception, as well as the plan, can be represented in the 
interior and exterior of a building; and, in a series of illus- 
trations presenting various huts and tents as constructed 
by the natural man side by side with columns, pediments, 
entablattu'es, arches, roofs, and spires of perfected art, it 
is shown that the latter are developed from the former 
through a picturesque and statuesque and, in this sense, 
representative motive. — Proportion and Harmany of Line 
and Color, xxvi. 

PAINTING VS, DECORATIVE ART {sCC also DECORATIVE). 

We may be sure that any theory true as applied to one 
art is in analogy to that which is true of every other art of 
the same class; and I, for one, refuse to take from the art 
of painting its right to be dassed among the other higher 
arts. Why does it rank with the humanities, and not with 
the merdy decorative arts? — why, but because its products 
so distinctively give expression to human thought, — ^in 
other words, so unmistakably suggest significance? — Essay 
on Art and Education. 

PAINTING VS. LANDSCAPE GARDENING (sCt LANDSCAPE 

GARDENING.) 

When we recall what an inartistic impression is frequently 
conveyed by the reprodudng in a picture of a highly culti- 
vated park, or of a gentleman's homestead, — the house 
architecturally correct, and the avenues leading to it as 
dearly drawn as the lines of a geometric figure, — then we 
may understand with some definiteness what is meant by 
confounding the conceptions to be expressed in landscape- 
gardening and in painting. Both ought to represent, as 
all art should, the efiEects of nature at first hand; but, in the 
case of pictures such as those just mentioned, there is danger 
that the main impression conveyed will be of the efîects upon 
nature of some man, of some landscape-artist. And reflec- 
tion will convince us that th^ is the reason — certainly a suf- 
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fidentone — ^whysuchpicturesoftenappearinartistic They 
manifest, to too great an extent, the influence of a method 
of representation appropriate to another art. — The Repre- 
senUUwe Significance of Form, xxvii. 

PAINTING VS, POETRY, COMPARISON AND CONTRAST IN EAOB 

(see also contrast, and poetic description). 
The difference in painting between high and ordinary art 
is revealed in the contrast between the picture and nature. 
In passing through the mediumship of the man, that which 
came f rom nature has been changed. Each change has beeti 
wrought by an idea, and all the changes together indicate 
a contrast between what nature really is and the artist*s idea 
of what it might be. Here, at the very beginning of the 
mental tendency that is represented in painting, we have 
a beginning of that principie of contrast that enters so 
largely into the painter's şuccess when using, in a merdy 
techmcal way, the elements of light and shade and color. 
While poetry , as in . . . picturesque language . . . uses corn- 
parison with only occasional contrast, painting uses both 
in very nearly like proportions. This more extensive use 
in painting of contrast might be considered of merely theo- 
retic importance, were it not for that which necessarily 
accompanies it. This is the fact that the natural appear- 
ances treated in painting are, as a rule, perceived outside 
the mind, whereas those referred to in poetry have been 
already stored inside the mind. Painters and sculptors re- 
produce scenes or figures perceived in the externai world 
and they do this through using an externai medium like 
canvas or marble. Poets recall what they have heard of 
events or of men, like a battle or a Wellington, and repro- 
duce this through using words. Words contain not what is 
externai to the mind, but what is in it. The bearing 6t 
these facts is extremely important when considered in 
relation to the conceptions appropriate for treatment in 
the different arts. As applied to poetry, the facts seem to 
rule out of its domain any descriptive details other than 
those of such prominence that a man observing them 
might reasonably be supposed to have been able to retain 
theminmemory, — other than details — to state it diflEerently 
— ^which have been stored in the mind, and are brought to 
consdousness because, apparently, the most important 
factors entering into the general mental effect. In accord- 
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ance with this principie, it was shown in Chapter XXII. 
of the author's "Poetry as a Representatîve Art" that 
the descriptions of Homer are all mental, fragmentaxy» 
specific, and typical. As contrasted with poetry, painting 
and sculpture represent net that which is inside the mind, 
and may be recalled in the order of time, but that which is 
outside the mind, and may be perceived in the arrangements 
of space. Poetry, though it should not directly represent 
space, yet may indirectly suggest it. Painting and sculp- 
ture may suggest, though they should not directly repre- 
sent, time. — Esseniials of Msthetics^ x. 

PAINTING V5. POETRY. CONSCIOUS V5. INSTINCTIVE WORK 

IN EACH. 

^ Painting and sculpture reveal much more plainly than 
either music or poetry that the mind has berâ moved by 
some outward form which they imitate. But they necessi- 
tate, and, in a sense not true of either of the arts of sound, 
they show that they necessitate, great consdous effort on 
the part of the intellect in arranging outlines, in coloring 
canvases, or in shaping marbles, so as to make the forms 
which are imitated embody the mind's ideas. If the influ- 
ence be strong enough, musical melodies and poetic passages 
seem to spring to the lips instinctively. However strong 
it be, pictures and statues do not fall into shape except as 
a result of thoughtful work, which is due to the mind 
and not to that which affects it from without; work, in 
other words, in connection with which the ideas within 
the mind emphasîze their own separate exîstence. — Art 
in Theory, xvii. 

PAINTING VS. POETRY, SUBJECTS OF EACH (seC olso POETIC 

description). 
Poetry represents phases of consdousness moving, one 
after another, in time. So its medium of representation is 
in words which also move. These are peculiarly fitted to 
present the various consecutive thoughts suggested, as weU 
as the events detailed, in a story. Painting, on the other 
bând, represents an influence of fixedness such as appeals to 
the eye. A painter's first impulse is always to represent 
shapes as he sees them, and hence in space. A child with a 
pendl in hand, so far as he can draw at all, thinks of nothing 
but shapes. But once present his mind with the det^ls, 
whether appealing to the mind or to the eye, of that which 
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forms the substance of a story, and he is tempted to rep» 
resent them also with brush or pendl. — The RepresenUUive 
Significance of Form, xxvii. 

It need not be inferred that painters can never draw theîr 
subjects from poetry, or poets from painting. It need 
merdy be inferred that there sbould be a difEerence in the 
ways in which the two arts treat the same subject. — Idem^ 

XXVII. 

PAINTING VS. SCULPTURE, EXPRBSSION IN. 

Painting, is better fitted to suggest time than is sctdpture. 
This is so because painting, as a mie, can represent a larger 
space than sculpture, — a space filled with more objects 
and figures and indicating, therefore, more interchange 
between them of cause and efîect. . . . We seldom see 
in a picture a figure that stands out from all surrounding 
figures, asserting such daims to preeminent and exclusive 
attention as is common in groups of statuary. Conţinu- 
ing this line of thought, we shaU soon recall how super- 
latively we have enjoyed certain statues, for the very 
reason, apparently, that they were placed so that one 
could view them apart from anything else, — statues that 
stand in rows, or in alcoves by themselves. — EssenHals qf 
Msthetics^ x. 

PAINTING VS, SCULPTURE, THEIR SUBJECTS. 

The difference between that which is appropriately 
represented in painting and in sculpture is very truthfully 
suggested, though not entirely indicated, by the difference, 
which all recognize, between the meaning of the terms 
piciuresque and statuesque, The picturesque, as defined 
on page 280, involves a conception of much and minute 
variety. And this is just what painting involves. The 
color that is used in it, and not in sculpture, is never well 
applied unless it imitates the inâuences of light and shade 
in nature to such a degree as to cause slight (Ufferences 
at almost every perceptible point. Besides this, color 
enables the artist to separate, one from another, and thus 
to represent clearly, a ver^ large number of sinaU details 
most of which would be mdistinguishable if an attempt 
were made to indicate them in sculpture. On the other 
hand, the statuesque involves the conception of something 
that stands out by itself, — something that, because it has 
bulk or body, can be looked at from every side. Evea 
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when the term applies to the sculpttire of mere relief, the 
solidity of the medium that is tised in it, and not in paint- 
îng, tends to separate every contour from every other by 
emphaticâlly defined outlines. These outlines, too, must 
be comparatively few in number and the objects which 
the^ delineate comparatively large in size. Thtis the 
Umitations of the material used in each of the arts deter- 
mine the Umitations of the subjects which it and it ^one 
can appropriately embody. On account of the minute 
representative possibilities of color, one can make a paint- 
ing of a landscape, and can crowd into a small compass 
a large number of figures and faces, appearing almost 
immediately beside or behind one another. In ^culpture, 
landscape is wellnigh impossible» and so is any extensive 
grouping of figures. Even such figures as can be brought 
together must, owing to the uniformity of color, be very 
distinctly separated, and, as artistic effects. produced 
through variety of hues are impossible, compensating 
artistic effects through the use of outlines become impera* 
tive. Hence paralldism, continuity, balance, symmetry', 
and kindred methods of sesthetically accenting the require- 
ments of contour become more prominent. — The Represen^ 
iaiioe Significance of Form, xxvn. 

A picture and a statue may both imitate the same model. 
When we look at the former, we instinctively think of the 
model. When we look at the latter, we of ten think only of 
the effects that human nattu'e in general has had upon form 
in the abstract. While painting may represent only a 
person, sculpture is more likely to represent a personage. — 
Art in Theory, xix. 

Painting that depicts leaves, flowers, fruît, and children, 
or grown people as doing very trifling things, may rank 
high, because manifesting a high degree of skill in drawing 
and coloring. The more minute the factors with which both 
of these de^, the more difficult, often, is it to attain success. 
Besides this, almost any scene which painting depicts 
indudes a very large number of different objects; and 
these to an extent may compensate in quantity for what 
the general subject lacks in quality. But in sculpture the 
concHtions are different. There is almost no comparison 
between carving the wreath of a column's capital and the 

' See chart on page 89 of this volume. 
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oontour of a human body; and, if the latter have to be 
carved at all, the difficultv of tiie work, the permanence 
of the material, and the tact that the body, when corn- 
(deted, is to be the sole object of attention, all combine 
to make it seem espedally inappropriate to have it repre- 
sent a trivial subject. It ought to be a dignified subject, 
or, in lieu of that, at least a subject treated in a dignified 
way. As for the dignity of the subject, notice that, in a 
sense not true of painting, it is appropriate that the figure 
delineated should be represented in a form greatly exag- 
gerated. Very large pictures . . . sometimes offend us 
DV their verjr size; and it is almost impossible to concdve 
of an attractive picture with figures of heroic proportions. 
But the "Moses" of Angelo or the "Liberty Enlighten- 
ing the World" in New York do not offend us. 0^ the 
contrary, very small pictures, as in miniatures, are often 
extremdy pleasing and valuable. But most of us cannot 
avoid feding, when we see the bronze doors of the Capitol 
at Washington, that the small size of the figures makes 
the work expended upon them hardly worth while, because 
such subjects could nave been represented so much more 
satisfactorily in pictures. — The RepresenkUioe Significance of 
Form, XXVII. 

An art is always fulfilling its best possibilities when it is 
doing that which it and it alone can do. What painting can 
do and sculpture cannot, is to produce effects through the 
use of pigments. What sculpture can do and painting can- 
not, is to produce effects through the use of btdk, induding 
outlines representing length, breadth, and thickness. — Idem, 

XXVII. 

PARTHENON, THE, AS A MODEL. 

It is ordinarily supposed that the Parthenon represents 
the highest point of perfection reached by Greek archi- 
tecture. It does, and yet it was the begînning of a decline, 
just as we recognize to have been the case with the poetry 
of Milton and the music of Wagner, when we notice the 
effects that the works of each produced upon their f ollowers 
and imitators. The Parthenon is the btulding which mod- 
em people have studied and imitated most in their efforts 
to tmderstand and apply the Greek methods. They ought 
to have it impressed upon their minds that those who first 
began to study and imitate it were the ones who began 
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that very prooess of degeneracy în art, the current of which 
it is now supposed by some that a retum to Greek methods 
can stern. — Proportian and Harmony of Line and Color, xii. 

PERCEPTIBLE, ART DEALS WITH THE. 

Art eîther accepts forms as wholes, or it regards them as 
combined or developed out of their more prominently per- 
ceptible parts. — The RepresenUUioe Significance of Form, viii. 

This is the same as to say that art derives its conceptions 
from the effective features of objects, sometimes from only 
one feature» but, if from more, in all cases, from those which 
are the most perceptible. — Idem. 

PERSONAL AND SYMPATHETIC EFPECTS OF ART (see olso 

GENIUS, iNDivmuALiTY, suBCONScious, and sympathy). 

Now we come upon two apparently anomalous facts. 
One might suppose that representation, exerting, as it 
does, an indirect influence, would reveal less of an artist's 
character, and would also appeal less to the sympathies of 
others, than would presentation, exerting, as it does, a 
direct influence. But the truth seems to be the contrary. 
Nor, when we think a moment, wiU it seem surprising that 
this is so. Âs applied to the revelation of character, it is 
simply a fact that all of us, in determining what a man is 
in his spirit, intentionally or unintentionally, judge him by 
what he appears to be in his subconsdous rather than in his 
consdous nattire; therefore more by what he unconsdously 
represents of himself than by what he consciously presents. 
This is true in every relation of lif e. No man ever f ell in Iove 
with a woman bcsciause of her words or deeds that he sup- 
posed attributable to consdous intention. So with the 
products of art. The most professionally trained dancers 
and singers who prove fasdnating to us do so because of 
sUght tmconsdous pecuUarities of movement in body or 
voice which are characteristic of them as individuals, and 
caimot be acquired by another with another personality. 
This fact is true of the effects of any kind of expression 
embodied in any kind of form. The chief charm of a melody, 
poem, painting, or statue, even of a building, often lies m 
oertain subtle touches given to it by its producer uncon- 
sdously, — în characteristics which it is sometimes impossible 
for the critic to analyze or even to describe. Yet it is these 
touches that most surely convey the impression of the 
artist's individuality. Need it be said that they do not 
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present his oonsdous intention ? They represent his unoon- 
sdous method» a method that he cannot» so to speak, avoid. 
Closel^ connected with the apparent anomaly just con- 
sidered is the other of which mention was made. One 
might suppose that indirect representation — t. e, expres- 
don made through the use of forms not at all assoaated 
with those of one's own body — ^wotdd appeal less to the 
sympathies of others than would direct expression, or 
what has been termed presentation. But this supposition^ 
again» would not be entirely correct. Owing to the per- 
sonality of effect indicated in the preceding paragraph as 
characterizing representative expression, this latter some» 
times makes a stronger appeal to the sympathies than 
does the other form of expression. We aU, to an extent» 
recognize this fact when we quote with approval the maxim 
that actions speak louder than words. Âs applied to art, 
when methods characterizing a product have been made 
characteristic of an artist's personality, others must be 
influenced by his work as they would be by his person- 
ality. But how are they influenced by this? Howdoanyof 
us come to have an ideal — or come to take an interest of 
any kind in anything — that is peculiar to the personaUty 
of another ? There is but one answer : It is through our sym- 
pathies — a word which, as thus used, applies primarily to 
our emotions, but indudes also our thoughts» as influenced 
by these. — EsserUials of JE^theiics, viii. 

PBRSONALITY AND UNTVERSAUTY OF RBPRBSBNTATION. 

At first thought, the principie previously stated, namely, 
that the art-product is successftd in the degree in which the 
artist represents his surroundings in such ways as to mani- 
fest his own personality, by which must often be meant his 
individual thoughts and emotions, seems to conflict with 
the principie just unfolded, which attributes his success to 
the degree in which the conceptions that he embodies are 
not merely his own, but those of others. Second thought, 
however, will convince us that the two prindples conflict 
only seemingly. In practicai experience, no one has any 
difficulty in recognizing the individuality of a Raphael and 
a Shakespeare in almost every product of their skiU ; yet this 
does not prevent the product from being an accurate repre- 
sentation of nature as viewed by all men. Painters, sculp- 
tors, dramatists, are greatest when most thoroughly 
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themselves, yet greatest also when their minds, like mirrors, 
reflect their surroundings în such ways as to conform 
most ezactly to the obiervations of people in general. 
The reason for this, of course, is that no conceptions of 
the meanings of nature can be universally accepted, except 
so f ar as they have been derived f rom tiie appearances of 
nattire as tmîversally perceived. — Idem. 

personality as rbprbsented in art (sec exprbssion for 

expression's saee). 
Ârt of the highest rank, in addition to representing rather 
than imitating the phenomena of nature, and to repre- 
senting rather than communicating thoughts and emo- 
tions, must represent rather than present the personality 
of the artist, meaning here by the word personality that 
combination of spirit and body which belongs to oneself 
as an individual» and to no one else. To tmderstand 
why personality should be represented rather than pre- 
sented, let us recall, for a moment, what was said in Chapter 
III. There, the impulse to art was attributed to life-force 
or energy issuing from the subconsdous or spiritual nature, 
and striving to embody itself in the material. We all know 
that the spiritual itself cannot appear, — ^it can merely repre- 
sent itself in the material. Ât the same time, of course, 
representation is involved, to some extent, in every form of 
expression. All thoughts and emotions, as they exist in the 
mind, are inaudible and invisible, and, in order to be com- 
municated to others, they must be symbolized through sights 
and sounds borrowed from nature. But there is a different 
use of these latter in ordinary expression, and in that of art. 
In ordinary expression, it is suffident that the thoughts and 
emotions should be dearly presented. Upon artistic ex- 
pression, as in that of a poem or a statue, years of labor 
are frequently expended in order to secure a result beyond 
that of mere deamess of expression. Upon what is it that 
the artist, in such cases, expends his labor? Of course it 
must be upon that which the expression contains in addition 
to the thoughts and emotions. What does it contain in 
addition to these? Nothing more, certainly, than the 
expressional factors. Âs it is not the thoughts and emo- 
tions, it must be the expressional factors that are intended 
to be emphasized; and when we recall that it is the expres- 
sional factors that are repeated in art, and to what an extent 
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all art involves repetition, and that, as a rule, repetition 
necessarily emphasizes» we shall recognize the tnith of 
this inference. Now notîce that these efifects will be 
emphatically produced in the degree alone in which the 
material forms which one uses in his art are not those 
belonging to his own material body. Every man gives 
expression to his spirit through using his own body. To 
give such expression in the most emphatic way, one must 
do it in an excepţional way; and this can be done alone 
when, unlike ordinary men» he uses forms that are not an 
organic part of his own nature (see page io). Evidently, 
too, in this case, the externai materia forms thus used 
cannot be said to present — ^they merely represent — hîmself. 
— Idem, 

PERSONAUTY, EFFECTS OF, IN ART. 

In all the arts, as we know, it is these eSects, manifested 
in what the artist puts into his product or leaves out of it, 
that largely determine its quality, that differentiate, for 
instance, a poet from a reporter, or a painter from a photo- 
grapher. The same principie is illustrated in every relation- 
ship in the world in which one life touches other lives. 
It is the bringing of one's personaUty to bear upon his sur- 
roimdings, that makes a man's form better than a carcass, 
reveals a spirit inside of a body, and proves that life, in any 
sphere, is really worth the living. — Essay on Music as 
Related to Other Arts. 

PERSPECTIVE VS. PROPORTION {see olso GENERAL AND DISTANT, 

and PROPORTION vs. perspective). 
Perspective, to which several chapters are devoted, has to 
do with the methods of arranging real outlines and with 
them, of course, measurements, so as to have them {nx>- 
duce a certain desired visual result, whereas proportion 
has to do with the measurements as they appear in the 
result after perspective has produced it. — Proportion and 
Harmony of Line and Color, Preface. 

Though in nature the measurements of an object may ful- 
fil the requirements of proportion, they may not, owing 
to the operation of the laws of perspective, fulfil them in 
the image which this object produces on the retina; and, 
vice versa, though in nature the measurements may not 
fulfil the requirements of proportion, they may, neverthe- 
less, owing to the operations of the laws of perspective. 
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fulfil them in this image. In short, as appUed to propor- 
tion as to many other artistic features, a work of art, 
whether a painting, a statue, or a building, has to be judged 
by what ma^ be termed» and is, in this sense» its subjective 
effect after it has begun to influence the eye and mind. — 
Idem. IV. 

But enough has now been said to verify the statement 
that the andent architects in order to fulfil both visual 
and aesthetic, both physiological and psychical, require- 
ments erected their bmldings with primary reference to 
their general efifects when seen from some definite point 
or points at a distance. In connection with this it has 
been shown also that these architects differed materially 
with reference to the particular methods through which 
to secure these effects, arriving at their condusions, prob- 
ably, as a result of many individual experiences and ex- 
penments. 

Since the printing of the first edition of this book, Pro- 
fessor W. H. Goodyear has discovered that the methods 
attributed in this discussion to only the andent Greeks» 
the Egyptians, and the Romans, were used also by the early 
Gothic architects. He himsdf has measured eighty-five 
of thdr churches in Italy which have floors rising between 
the front door and the chancd, sometimes, three feet, while, 
often, the successive key-stones of the arches between the 
nave and the aisles descend in the same direction, — evi- 
dently to increase the effect of distance according to the laws 
of perspective. To what extent the same methods are 
exemplified in the Gothic churches of northem Europe, has 
not yet been determined. — Idem, xv. 

PHILOSOPHICAL TREATMENT OF ART IN AMERICA. 

Owing to a lack of breadth and balance characterizing 
the practicai limitations of American culture, a man here 
who tries to treat art philosophically finds his way blocked 
at the very threshold of his undertaking by two almost 
instumountable obstades. One is that few of our philo- 
sophers have had suffident ssthetic training to be interested 
in that which concems art; and the other is that few of our 
artists — induding our art-critics, though there are note- 
worthy exceptions — ^have had suffident philosophical train- 
ing to be interested in that which concems philosophy. 
Accordingly, as a rule, the philosopher never looks at the 
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art-book at all; and the art-critic, on whom the public 
rely for infonnation conceming it, does so merely because 
he cannot dodge what is tossed directly at him as a reviewer; 
but the little that he sees of it he usuallv misapprehends 
and very freauently misrepresents. — Rhytnm and Harmony 
in Poetry ana Music, Preface. 

PITCH, AN ELEMENT BOTH IN MUSIC AND POETRY (see olsO 
REFRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF PITCH) 

As most of us know, sdence has ascertained that all 
musical sounds result from regularly recumng vibrations 
caused by cords, pipes, reeds, or other agendes. About 
thirty-three of these vibrations per second produce the low- 
est tone used in music, and about three thousand nine 
himdred and sixty, the highest. That the number of vibra- 
tions in any note may be increased and its pitch xnade 
higher, it is necessary to lessen the length or size of the 
cord, or of whatever causes the vibrations. When the 
vibrating cord is lessened by just one half, the tone pro- 
duced is separated from its former tone by an interval of 
sound which in music is termed an octave. Between the 
two extremes of pitch forming the octave, eleven half 
tones, as they are called, caused by sounds resulting from 
different lengths of the cord, between its whole length 
and its half length, have been selected, for reasons to be 
given in another place, and arranged in what is termed a 
musical scale. These half-tones, seven of them constitut- 
ing the do, re, me, fa, sol, la, and si of the gamut, are all 
that, can be used in music between the two notes form- 
ing the octave. There are about seven octaves ... of 
pitch that are used in music. In the speaking voice 
only about two octaves are used, so that in this regard its 
range is more narrow than that of music. Between any two 
octave notes, however, the speaking voice can use whatever 
sounds it chooses; it is not confined to the few tones that 
constitute the musical scale. For instance, the note of the 
bass voice called by musidans C, is sounded by produdng 
one hundred and thirty-two vibrations a second, and C of 
the octave above by produdng two hundred and sixty-four 
vibrations. Between the two, therefore, it is posâble to 
conceive of forming one himdred and thirty-one distinct 
tones, each vibrating once a second of tener than the sound 
below it. It is possible, too, to conceive that the speaking 
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voîce can use any of these tones. Music, however, between 
the same octave notes» can use but eleven tones. There- 
fore, the different degrees of pitch used in speech, though 
not extending over as many octaves, are much more numer- 
ous than those used in music. Por this reason, the melo- 
dies of speech cannot be represented by any sjrstem through 
which we now write music. There are not enough notes 
used in music to render it possible to make the represen- 
tation accurate. Nor probably would much practicai 
benefit be derived from an attempt to construct a system 
of speech-notation; though it, like other things, may be 
among the possibilities of acoustic development in the 
future. 

In appl3ring to poetic form the prindples determining 
pitch in elocution, let us take up first those in accordance 
with which certain syllables are uttered on a high or low 
key. The former key seems suggested by vowds formed 
at the mouth's /ron/, as in beet, bate, bel, bit, bai, etc; the 
latter by back vowels, as in fool, full, foal, jfaU, etc. The 
best of reasons tmderlies this suggestion. It is the f act that 
the pronundation of every âront or back vowel-soimd 
naturally tends to the production of a high or low musical 
note. Donders first made the discovery that the cavity 
of the mouth, when whispering each of the different vow- 
els, is ttmed to a diflEerent pitch. This fact gives the 
vowd its peculiar quality. Instruments, moreover, have 
been constructed, by means of which most sotmds can be 
analyzed, and their component tones distinctly and defi- 
nitely noted; and now the theory is accepted that the 
voice, when pronotmdng vowel-soimds, at whatever key in 
the musical scale it may start them, has a tendency to sug- 
gest — if not through its main, or what is termed its prime 
tone, at least through assodated, or what are termed its 
parţial tones — ^that pitch which is peculiar to the vowd 
uttered. — Poetry as a Representative Art, viii. 

Prom these facts two inferences follow: Pirst, that when- 
ever two syllables, whether containing sounds of different 
vowels or consonants or of both, are uttered in succession, 
we have a succession of tones that differ in pitch. This is 
the same as to say that whenever we use consecutively 
words that are not pronounced exactly alike, we produce, 
in jiist as true a sense as when singing a mdody, an effect 
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of passing &om one pitch to another. The aeoond infer- 
ence is that whenever sotinds of two difEerent vowds or 
of vowels and consonants that oonstitute a syllaUe are 
uttered simultaneously, they produce a Uending of tones 
that differ în pitch, or, in other words, an effect corre- 
sponding to that which is heard in musical harmony. 
Indeed, the music of the spealdng voice, as distinguished 
from the singing, is characterized mainly by the harmony 
that results from this blending of the consonant-sounds 
with the vowel-sounds, the latter being often în singing 
the only soiinds that are heard, and always the only sounds 
that are made prominent. Of course, too, there is a sense 
in which the utterance of the component parts of any 
single syllable, espedally when these are the two voweb 
of a diphthong, resembles more an effect of qualit^ than of 
harmony. But sometimes, as in the case ot an mflecticm 
which begins at one pitch and ends at another, there are 
suggestions of harmony. — Bhyihm and Harmony in Pottry 
and Music, xii. 

PLAY, DRAMATIC {$€€ MORALITY AS INFLUENCED BT DRAMAS). 

It is a law of our nature — that the sajdngs and scenes by 
which we are surrounded produce a much greater effect upon 
our conduct than do any deductions with reference to them 
that we may draw in our own minds. This is the principie 
that a thinker is obliged to apply to theatric performances. 
It is the language, the picttue of life — in short, the ţlay that 
is the thing of chief importance — this wholly irrespective of 
any possible moral that thinldng can draw &om it. — Essay 
on Ari and Morals, 

PLAY-IMPULSE IN ART (seC ARCHITBCTURB ARTISTIC, ART IN 
THEORY, and EXPRESSION FOR EXPRESSION'S SAKE). 

PLEASURE AND PAIN, BOTH PRODUCED BY ART. 

If the phases of expression which we find in art, and which 
depend on such conditions as physical temperament and 
personality, be recognized to învolve the experience and 
consequent commtmication of sentiment, — ^a term imply- 
ing thought as prompted by emotion — t. e., an intense 
degree of activity of both thought and emotion — then it 
seems logical to recognize also that very often art must 
împart great pleasure. For of what is pleasure a result, if 
not of activity that is tmconsdous of control? Knowled^ 
limits both our feeling and our thought, but, in the d^jee 
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in which we are indulging in sentiment» the limits are 
removed, and we are left free to feel and to imagine what 
we choose. Prom its very nature, therefore, sentiment 
implies a certain degree of pleasure. But it brings con- 
sdous freedom so far only as this can be experienced in 
thought . . . and wemay derive less acute enjoymentfrom 
mental than from physical pleasure. Por the same reason 
also, when a work of art enlists our sympathy with the 
suffering and the f allen (and» in the degree of the breadth of 
oui: culture» with more subtle phases of human weakness 
and wretchedness), the consdousness which we often have 
that no material or, so to speak, bodily eSort of ours can 
avert troubles of this kind, imparts to the freedom even 
of sentiment a limitation that results in the eSect of pathos 
or of horror. To say, therefore, that the objective result 
of the artistic tendency, as affected by the physical con- 
diţiona underlying temperament and personality, is senti- 
ment, enables us to give full recognition to whatever truth 
there may be in the arguments of those who daim that the 
aim of art is pleasure; and it enables us also, at the same 
time, to ezplain satisfactorily, as these arguers do not» both 
why other things sometimes afford more pleasture than art 
and wh^ art itself sometimes, as in the pathetic and the 
tragic, indudes the painful. — The RtpresenUUioe Signifi- 
cance of Form, xv. 

POET, HIS RELATIONS WITH NATURE. 

Language involves, as we have found, a representation 
of mental facts and processes through the use of analogous 
externai facts and processes, which alone are apprehensible 
to others, and which alone, therefore, can make others 
apprehend our thoughts. But facts and processes fitted 
to fumish such representations may be perceived on every 
side of us in the objects and operations of what we term 
nature. It is the poet, however, who is most consdous 
of these analogies, for he, instead of accepting those noticed 
by others and embodied in convenţional words, is con- 
stantly seeking for new ones and using these. To the poet, 
and the reader of poetry, therefore, aii nature appears to be, 
in a peculiar sense, a representation, a repetition, a 
projection into the realm of matter, of the immaterial 
processes of thought within the mind. — Poeiry as a Repre- 
senUUive Art, xxvui. 

x6 
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POBT, INDBBTED TO BOTH TEMPERAMENT AND CULTUEB. 

By temperament many are constitutionally unqualified 
to give any utteranoe to instinctive promptings, to throw 
themselves with abandon into anything; but, granted 
this power, it is often the accuracy, breadth, and largeness 
of the cultivation received that determine the truth» com- 
prehensiveness, and greatness of the result. A wholly 
uncultivated man may produce a perfect stanza or sketch; 
but usually not a long poem or a painting. — The Refiresev^ 
UUifoe Significance of Form, xiii. 

POET» THINKS IN IMAGES. 

The poet naturally thinks through the use of images. He 
seems to see outwardly the things that he describes. He 
seems to hear outwarcUy the things that he utters. — Essay 
on Teaching in Drawing, 

POETIC DESCRIPTION (seC olso PAINTING VS. POETRY). 

In the phase of consdousness represented in poetry, the 
man thinks of certain scenes in the externai world because 
they are suggested, not by anything that he is actually, at 
the time, perceiving there, but by his own recollections oi 
them as they exist in thought. To one likening his action 
in a battle to that of Wellmgton at Waterloo and of Grant 
at Vicksburg, these men are not really present, only ideally 
so. Âs objects of thought they are not outside of his mind, 
they are in it. In the mood represented in painting, the 
man thinks of externai scenes because they are actually 
before him. He is dearly consdous therefore of two differ- 
ent sources of thought — one within, the other without. The 
objective world is really present. If he wish to represent 
this fact, therefore, he cannot use merely words. Words 
can contain only what is in the mind, or ideally present. 
In order to represent in any true sense what is really 
present he must use what is really before him, «. «., an 
mdisputably externai medium, as in painting, sculpture, 
and architecture. . . . Âccording to the distinction just made, 
any descriptive detauls are out of place in poetry other 
than those of such prominence that a man observing than 
may reasonably be supp^^ to be able to retain them in 
memory; — other than those, to state it differently, which 
are illustrative in their nature, and truly representative» 
therefore, of ideas within the mind as exdted to consdous 
activity by influences from without. There is, of coorse, a 
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certain înterest, though sometimes not above that which is 
merely botanic and topographic, awakened by verbal 
descriptions of flowers and fields such as a painter on the 
spot would be able to give while scrutinizing them în order 
to depict them. But this interest may be just as difiEerent 
from that which, in the drcumstances, is demanded, as it 
would be were it merely didactic or dogmatic; and a poet 
with sensibilities keen enough to feel the difEerences between 
essentially different motives will be loath to yield to the 
promptings of that which is essentially not poetic. He will 
refrain from indulging in the kind of writing just indicated, 
not because it is too difficult for him to maşter; not because 
though living at the present time he is unaware that the 
prevaUing taste approves of it, or that, if he f aii to' follow its 
whims, he will be accused of having too little Iove of nature 
or sympathy with it ; but because he wishes to be true to his 
art, as he recognizes that all the greatest masters have been; 
and because he knows that, when the present fashion passes 
away, as it surely will, only that poetry will live which is 
poetic in the most distinctive sense. — Art in Theory, xix. 

All lengthy descriptions or dedamatory passages that 
have notWng to do directly with giving definiteness, char- 
acter, and progress to the plot, detract from the interest 
of the poem, considered as a whole. The effect of these 
things upon the form is the same as that of rubbish thrown 
into the current of a stream — ^it impedes the movement, 
and renders the water less transparent. This is the chief 
reason why the works of the dramatists of the age of the 
history of our literature commonly called classical, like 
Dryden, Addison, Rowe, Home, and Brooke, notwithstand- 
îng much that is excellent in their writings, have not been 
able to maintain their popularity. — Poetry as a Representa- 
tioe Ari, xxii. 

POETIC FORM, ARTIFICIALITY IN. 

Poetic form, for instance, as used by Shakespeare, Cole- 
ridge, Scott, and Bums, was characterized by apparent ease 
and fadlity. Whatever art there was in it, if not wholly 
concealed, at least called attention, not to itself , but to the 
thought and f eeling for the expression of which alone it is of 
any use. It is true that, in the times of Queen Anne, form 
like this was considered insuffident for the purpose. It is 
also true, though the f act is not of ten acknowledged, that in 
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our own times there is a simîlar omnion. But we have 
leamed that the styles of Pope and Dryden were artificial. 
What will our sucoessors leam about our styles ? Certainly , 
if those older poets cultivated an unnatural rhythmic swing, 
ours are cultivating an equally unnatural melodic swag, 
the straightforward movement, which alone is logically 
appropriate in an art» the medium of which is a series of 
effects in time, having given place to a sucoession of side- 
heaves» occasioned by endeavors to lug along heavy epithets. 
In the overloaded form, there is scarcely more drif t, which 
used to be considered essential in poetry, than in a fishing 
smack with every line on board trailing in the water, and 
every hook at the end of it stuck fast in seaweed. Prom 
the levy made upon every possibility of omamentation 
within reach» one would suppose that the contemporary 
muse were the mistress of a South Sea Islander, who never 
sees beauty where there is no paint. — Essay on The Func- 
tion of Tedinique, 

POETIC FORM ESSENTIAL TO POETIC EFFECT {su olsO 

technique). 
Poetry is more than thought ; it is more even than a strong 
and metrical expression of thought. The mere fact that a 
girl was drowned on the sands of Dee, or that three fisher- 
men were lost at sea, is not enough to account for the interest 
that we take in Charles Kingsley 's " O Mary, Go and Caii the 
Cattle Home, " and " The Fishermen. " It is his poetry that 
interests us; and by his poetry we mean the representative 
way in which he has told these tales. . . . The important 
thing that needs to be borne in mind in judging of poetry, is 
that it is an art, and partakes of the nature of the fine arts; 
and that, as such, its one essential is a representative form 
appealing to a man through that which causes him to admire 
the beautiful. — Poetry as a RepresenUUioe Art, xxvn. 

Not all, but some of these quotations show us that poetic 
effect is not dependent wholly upon the presence or absence 
of poetic thought. On the contrary, that which in verse 
charms the ear, fixes attention, remains in memory, and 
passes into a precept or proverb, is sometimes dependent for 
its popularity almost entirely upon consecutive eSects of 
sotmd, so arranged as to flow into one another and together 
form a unity. Certainly, in many cases, the same thought, 
expressed in sounds less satisfactorily arranged, would not 
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be remembered or repeated. — Bhythm and Harmony in 
Poelry and Music, vii. 

POETIC FORM, EXCESSIVE ATTENTION TO. 

The peculiarity of poetry consists în the fact that îts 
medium is composed of words, which words, in turn, are 
forms of thought. If, therefore, attention be directed 
too exdusively to the form as form, the thoughts, which 
alone gîve it real value, will not produce their legitimate 
effects. Por this reason, there is always an inartistic 
tendency in any excessive use of alliteration» assonance, 
or rhyme. . . . There is a sense in which all art-products 
are artistic in the degree in which they are natural. They 
appear most natural, of course, when they appear most 
spontaneous. But too great attention expended upon the 
mere selection of letter-soimds interferes with spontaneity 
of eSect. Excessive alliteration, assonance, and rhyme 
suggest calculation, contrivance, eflort, and this of a char- 
acter not very choice in quality. They are all in themselves 
comparaţi vdy easy to produce; and, unless entering into 
the formation of a word exactly fitted to convey the mean- 
ing that is intended, they suggest an unwarranted sacrifice 
of sense to the mere jingling of sounds, and, therefore, a 
cheap form of omamentation. — Khythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music, ix. 

POETIC FORM IN POEMS CONSIDERED AS WHOLES. 

A poem is a development of language, and language is a 
representation of thought, and thought always involves 
motion. A poem, therefore, is a representation of thought 
and also of motion, or, rather, of thought in motion. But 
more than this, it is a single art-product; therefore it must 
represent a single thought in a single motion. This implies, 
firet, one thought to which all the other thoughts of the 
work must be related by way of complement, or subordi- 
nated by way of prindpality; and second, one motion of 
thought — i. €., one thought moving in one direction, having 
one beginning from which all the movements of all the 
related and subordinated thoughts of the entire poem 
start; a middle through which they all fiow; and an end 
toward which they all tend. — The Genesis of Ari Form, vi. 

In speaking of the plan of his "Excursion, '* Wordsworth, 
in several places, tells us that his conception of it was that of 
a cathedral to which his minor poems should stand related 
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like chapels opening from the aisles. In other words, he 
acknowledges that a method of thought or expression not 
natural to poetry, but to another art, an art, too, necessi- 
tating a body fiUing space, was present to his mind when 
considering the general form of his poem. So f ar as this 
method had influence, his motive, therefore, was that not 
of the poet but of the architect. Â poem modelled after 
a cathedrall One might as well talk of a picture modelled 
after a symphony, or a statue after a running stream. To 
be sure, if the stream were frozen stiff, and so far lifeless, 
the statue might image it. Only so f ar as thought were 
in a similar condition could a poem that was really like a 
cathedral» embody it. — Representative Significance of Form, 

XXV. 

This requirement of organic form, as manifested by the 
arrangement of the chief features of an artistic product, 
differs not whether a poem be short or long. The degree 
of excellence in its conception is measured by the degree in 
which it presents an image of the phase of life with which it 
deals in a distinct form, by which is meant a form in which 
are preserved the organic relationships of all the parts to 
one another and to the whole. When, in speaking of a 
long poem, such as the ** Iliad" or ** Paradise Lost, " ** Ham- 
let," or **Paust," we commend its tmity and progress, or 
the consistency, continuity, and completeness with whidi 
certain ideas of which it treats are developed, we mean 
merely that the poem as a whole presents in distinct organic 
form a whole image of that which it is designed to present. 
The difference, therefore, between the ability to produce 
a long poem and a short one, or what is sometimes the same 
thing, a great poem and a small one, is simply of the same 
nature as that which exists between a high and a small 
order of intellect in other departments, — ^a diflEerence in the 
ability to hold the thoughts persistently to a single subject 
tmtil all its parts have been marshalled into order. — The 
Genesis of Art-Form, vi. 

None of these poems deserve to be placed in the hîghest 
rank, because they lack the qualities which, as we have 
foimd, must characterize the products of an art, whose 
form is apprehensible in time. They lack the qualities 
because they lack the form that necessarily would show 
these; and they lack the form — i.e., the representative form. 
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— ^because theîr authors did not start to compose them wîth 
represenkUwe cancepiums. When Dante, Shakespeare, and 
Milton first conceived their greatest works, it must have 
been a picture that appeared to loom before their imagina- 
tions. It is doubtful whether Wordsworth, Cowper, and 
Campbell thought of anythîng except an argumeni. — Poetry 
as a RepresetUcUive Ari, xxvii. 

POETIC FORM, ITS INFLUENCE UPON THOUGHT. 

When a man polishes a diamond its beauty is due, in a 
sense, to its appearance, and to what his polishing has added 
to its appearance; but, in another sense, the beauty is due 
still more to the surrounding light whîch his polishing has 
enabled the diamond to reflect. The poet who never 
allows himself to use an imperfect rhyme, or, except for 
reasons in the sense, to use words containing consecutive 
letter-sounds that do not harmonize, is likely, on account 
of the very attention that he pays to the expression, to 
make the expression seem worthy of attention; and, not 
only so, but to make that which is expressed seem worthy of 
attention. We wonder, at times, why certain modem poets 
prefer to write plays in blank verse. Most of us ascribe the 
reason to the influence of tradition. But there is a better 
reason than this. Poot and line impose limits upon expres- 
sional form. The necessity for condseness in the language 
impels to condseness in the thought. Thought like light 
never becomes really brilliant, never flashes, except from a 
form in which its rays are concentrated. The sun's influ- 
ence on a bright day is pervasive; it is everywhere; but its 
beams never sparkle from the whole surf ace of a pool or 
lake, — only from places where in this they touch some single 
small drop, or collection of small drops. — Essay on Music 
as Rdaied to Other Arts. 

POETIC FORM, ITS RICHNESS COMPENSATING FOR POVERTY 

IN IDEAS. 

As this poetry lies concealed in ordinary life, the poet 
îs compelled to do more than simply to represent ordinary 
life. He must make this appear to be more than it seems 
to be; and he must do so by making more of his poetic form 
than can be done in direct representation. We all know 
how ladies taking up a temporary residence for the summer 
in small seaside cottages, erected without paint or plaster, 
make up for the lack of other beautifying elements, by 
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tacking all over the walls Japanese fans and scarfe ci 
innumerable hues, intenningled with wreaths oi evergreen 
and myrtle; or how, when they rent furnished houses in 
which the colors of ihe carpets, cbairs, and wall papers do 
not harmonize» they spread tidies, afghans, and omaments 
of all possible shades over sofas and mantles, so as to pro- 
duce effects pleasing by way of combination and variety» 
where it is impossible to have simplicity and unity. All tlus 
is an illustration of cheap omamentation. Yet ît is justi- 
fiable in such drcumstances. The tendencv produdng it is 
exerdsed unjustifiably only when an architect or uphol- 
sterer, with an opportunity to rely upon more worthy 
methods, tries to produce similar results not as means but 
as ends. lUustratioe representation in poetry is often pro- 
duced by bringing together all sorts of dements, very 
much as the Japanese fans are brought together in sea- 
side cottages; and it is justifiable when it is necessary to 
make thought attractive which otherwise would not be so. 
To illustrate how poetry can make this sort oi thought 
attractive, take this description of a luncheon in Tenny- 
son's ** Audley Court." In most of the passage we have 
direct representation; but all the better for this reason, it 
serves to illustrate what I mean by saying that form can 
make the tmpoetic seem poetic. What could be more 
unpoetic or commonplace than a meal? Yet notice how 
by the introduction of picturesque elements like " wrought 
with horse and hound," "dusky," "costly made/' "Like 
fossils of the rock," "golden" "Imbedded," and the 
graphic account of the conversation, — all such as could be 
observed by one looking on, the poet has rendered the 
whole poetic. It is an admirable illustration of a legiti- 
mate way in which by richness of form a poet can naake 
up for poverty of ideas. — Poetry as a RepresenUUioe Ari^ 

XXIII. 

POETRY AS AN ART (see olso REPRESENTATION» A 
CHARACTERISTIC OF iESTHETIC ART). 

Poetry is acknowledged to be an art, ranking, like music, 
with the fine arts, — painting, sculpture» and ardutecture. 
It is acknowledged, also, that the peculiar characteristic <^ 
all these arts is that they have what is termed form {brom 
the Laiinforma, an externai appearance) . This f orm, more- 
over, is sesthetic (from the Greek aivOt^t^^, perceived by 
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the senses); and it is presented insuch away as toaddress 
tbe senses through the agency of an artist, who, in order 
to attain his end, represents the sounds or sights of nature. 
AU these arts, therefore, in a broad sense of the term, are 
representative. What they represent is partly the pheno- 
mena of nature and partly the thoughts 01 man; partly that 
which is imitated from things perceived in the world with- 
out, and partly that which is conceived in the mind of him 
who, in order to express his conception, produces the imi- 
tation. Both of these factors are present in all artistic 
forms, and cause them to be what they are. That painting 
and sculpttire represent, is recognized by all; that music 
and archltecture do the same, needs to be proved to most 
men. As for poetry, with which we are now to deal, all 
perceîve that it contains certain representative elements; 
but few are aware to what an extent these determine 
everything in it that is distinctive and excellent. — Identt i. 

"poetry as a representative ART, ANALYStS OF THE 

BOOK. " 

(RecapUuUUian:) In the volimie entitled "Poetry as a 
Representative Art," as well as in the essay on "Music 
as a Representative Art," it is shown, for instance, — to 
mention only a few particulars as illustrative of many 
more, — that, both by way of suggestion and of imitation, 
solemnity, gravity, and dignity are represented by long 
syllables and notes causing slowness of movement as con- 
trasted with the opposite; that self-assertion and vehemence 
are represented by distinctness of accent and loudness 
of tone as contrasted with indistinctness and softness; that 
condusiveness, decision, affirmation, and satisfaction are 
represented by downward as contrasted with upward 
movements either in the tunes of verse or of song; and also 
that feelings like fright, amazement, indignation, contempt, 
horror, awe, surprise, solicitude, delight, admiration, and 
determination are each represented by different qualities 
of tone, whether indicated in vowels and consonants or 
in musical Instruments. 

In the last halves of the essa3rs, both on poetry and on 
music, the elements whidi are considered separately in 
the first halves are examined as representing mental con- 
ceptions or material surroundings when combined in com- 
pleted art*products, the purpose being to bring out dearly, 
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if possible, as applied to both theme and treatment, whetber 
plain or figurative, the distinctions between the poetic and 
the prosaic, the musical and the merely sonorous. — Pro- 
portton and Harmony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

The theory underlyinş all that has been said thus far 
is, that poetry is an artistic development of langtiage; its 
versification, of the pauses of natural breathing; its rhythm 
and tune, of the accents and inflections of ordinary conver- 
sation; and the significance in its sotinds, of ejaculatory and 
imitative methods actuating the very earliest efforts of our 
race at verbal expression. The inference suggested has 
been that these eflEects produced by sotmd are legitimate in 
poetry, becatise, like language, and as a part of it, and far 
more significantly than some forms of it, they represent 
thought. This inference necessarily carries with it another, 
which it seems important to emphasize before we leave this 
part of our subject. It is this, — that no effects produced by 
sound are legitimate in poetry, which fail in any degree to 
represent thought. If a man's first impression on entering 
a picture-gallery come from a suggestion of paint, he may 
know that he is not in the presence of the masters. So if his 
first impression on beginning to read verse come from a 
suggestion of jingle, of sound, or of f orm of any Idnd not con- 
nected in some most intimate way with an appeal to his 
thinking faculties, he may be well-nigh sure that the lines 
before him do not entitle their author to a high poetic 
rank. As I intend to show further on, all artistic poetry 
must produce the eflEects of form, but these include impres- 
sions recognized not only by the outer ear, but also by 
the inner mind. It is because of the exceeding diflS- 
culty of perfectly adjusting sotmd to thought and thought 
to sound, till, like perfectly attuned strings of a perfect 
instrtmient, both stnke together in all cases so as to form a 
single chord of a perfect harmony, that there are so few 
great poets. — Poetry as a Representalive Ari, xiii. 

POETRY AS PICTORIAL V5. MUSICAL {set olso POETRY VS. MUSIC, 

GENESIS OF EACH). 

In primitive times, the poetry of a word or phrase was 
determined by its appeal less to what we may term the 
ear of the mind than to its eye. By words appealing to 
the ear, I mean those like hiss, rusk, roar, rotile, evidently 
originated by the recognition of resemblances between 
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meanîng and sound. By words appealing to the eye, I 
mean those like upright, shady, forerunner, tumaver, used 
in what is termed a metaphorical sense, and evidently origi- 
nated in a deşire to represent or picture certain conditions 
or relationships of thought that are not yisible, being in- 
side the mînd, through ref erences to conditions or relation- 
ships that are visible, because in the externai world. It is 
words of this latter kind upon which the earliest poets seem 
to have depended mainly for their eflEects. . . . Attempts 
to cause poetry to represent its meaning through the use of 
mere sotinds were very limited until long after the period 
of the most ancient poetry. Rhythm, assonance, aUitera- 
tion, rhyme, and particularly what are termed the ttmes of 
verse, and the selection of diflEerent metres for the presen- 
tation of different sentiments and subjects, were all of them 
more or less late developments in the history of the art. — 
Essay on Music as RelaUd to the Other Arts. 

The general resxilt is represented in poetry through 
the use of articulated words, and in music through the use 
of inarticulated tones. Words represent conceptions which 
are sufl5ciently intellîgible to be dearly defined. Tones 
represent conceptional tendencies, which are not always 
sufficiently inteUigible to be dearly defined. The conse- 
quent difference between the effects of the two arts is this: 
Both influence the imagination, and, while doing so, conjure 
pictures which pass in review before it; but while poetry 
indicates definitely what these pictures shall be, music leaves 
the mind of the listener free to determine this, the same 
chords inclining one man, perhaps, to thînk of his business, 
and another of his recreation; one of a storm at sea, and 
another of a battle-field. Now notice a further fact, — that 
words make thought definite because they appeal to the 
imagination as is done through the sense not only of hearing 
but also of sight; and this, not only because they can be 
printed as well as spoken, but because, as a rule, they refer 
to objects, as in the cases of hut, farm, road, and horse; or to 
actions, as in the cases of come, go, stop, and hurry; or to 
other conditions, as in the cases of near, far, with, and by, 
that can be seen, and that are seen by imagination when- 
ever the words are used. Musical tones, on the contrary^ 
appeal to imagination almost exdusively as is done through 
the sense of hearing irrespective of sight. This is a difference 
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whîch îs radical, and cxtremely important. Poetry of the 
highest order, as we read it, calls attention to visible objects. 
Through doing so the lines transport us into a reakn of 
imagination, and this not of our own making, as in music, 
but of the poet's making. So f ar as he fails to lift us into 
this realm, and to keep us in it, his poetry fails of one of its 
most important possibilities. Notice in the foilowing 
how dean-cut and concrete every figure is, how it stands 
out in relief, rising visually before the mind, the moment 
that the words are heard. ... In much modem poetry, musi- 
cal effects are either entirely substituted for visual effects, 
or are allowed to overbalance the visual to such an extent 
as to obscure them. This is one reason why poetry is so 
little read, and has so little inâuence, in our own times. — 
Essentials of JEstheiics, ix. 

One takes up a magazine or a book of the day, and sees 
type arranged in the form of verse. He notices in the 
successions of syllables an abimdance of music, perhaps. 
But the writers have evidently forgotten — not whcdly but 
largely — that which, when poetry began, gave it its nature 
and value. In what he reads, he finds little visiiah'ring 
of invisible thought, little formulation of tmformed sug- 
gestions, little projection of definite ideas from regions of in- 
definiteness, little illuminating truth shining out brilliant as 
a star from vague depths of apparently tmf athomable signi- 
ficance. He can read page after page of this modem so- 
called poetry from which it is hardly possible to obtain by 
mining a single word or phrase such as is everywhere on 
the surface, and which the most casual glance reveals spark- 
ling like a gem, not only in the products of the andent dassic 
poets, but of all the great modem poets like Dante, Shake- 
speare, and Goethe. — Essay on Music as RekUed to Other 
Arts. 

I used to wonder why it was that fordgn critics — ^Prench 
and German — almost universally fail to assign very high 
rank to the poetry of Tenn3rson, while they do assign it to 
that of Byron. I am quite sure now that the line of tiiougbt 
just suggested, explains, in part at least, both facts. The 
depredation of Tennyson seems to be owing to his over- 
balandng appeal to the imagination through the methods 
of sound. Tnose not familiar with the sounds of English 
words and the more subtly assodated suggestions of tiiese 
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sounds often f aii to recognize his artistic qualities. Tenny- 
son, however, was a great poet. His work very frequently 
appeals to the imagination through the methods of sight. — 
Essay on The LiUrary Artist and Elocution, 

In the followîng, for instance, all of tis wiU be conscious 
of a musical flow of syllables, but most of us will not be 
conscious of seeing images rise in succession before the 
imagination; we shall not be lifted into that realm of visual 
surroundings to which it is the peculiar province of poetry 
to transport one. On thinking it over, too, we shall prob- 
ably recognize that the same could be said of much of the 
orcfinary — the very ordinary — poetry of the present, though 
it, too, is often extremely musical. — Idem. 

In poetry, the sounds of the wqrds have little to do with 
poetic achievement except so far as by being picturesque — 
mdividually and collectivdy — they represent the forms — 
some of them audible it is true, but most of them merely 
visible — ^that are moving forward and carrying to success- 
ful development that which is in the poet's imagination. 
I once heard a remark attributed to the French dramatist, 
Scribe, to the effect that when he was composing he always 
seemed to be looking at his characters moving before him 
on the stage. This tendency to think by describing what 
appears to be seen, is common, in fact, probably necessary, 
to all those who produce works of the imagination. It is 
because of the ability to perceive inward experiences as if 
they were outwardly present, that many great poets — ^and 
some of the very greatest — poets like Dante and Milton, 
have been what we may term natural, if not profident, 
mathematidans, or, at least, geometridans. In speaking of 
University experiences at Cambridge, you may recall what 
Wordsworth says of 

The pleasures gathered from the rudiments 
Of geometric sdence. ... 

— Essay on Teaching in Drawing. 

POETRY AS PRODUCING MUSIC. 

There is no doubt, too, that this influence of music upon 
poetry has, to an extent, been benefidal. At the same time 
nothing human, whether we apply the term to diaracter 
or to characteristics, is ever wholly benefited in case externai 
agendes be allowed to maşter traits peculiar to its own 
individuaUty. Poetry whose distinctive features are sub- 
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ordinated to those of music or of anv other art, may become 
unpoetic; and if they be only partly subordinated, it may 
become partly tmpoetic. No form of influence that a 
man con exert în tUs world is so certain to prove successful 
that, in his efforts to produce it, he can afford to ignore 
the importance of concentration. — Essay an Music as 
Relaied to Other Arts. 

How can one be expected to appredate that which has 
caused poets like Shakespeare, Milton, or Tennyson to put 
their thoughts into verse, if his ear have never been made 
acquainted by nature or by training with the relations and 
the meanings of sounds? Upon such a man, all the time 
and the care that these poets have expended in arranging 
their words in another form than proGe have been wasted. — 
Essay an The Literary Artist and EloctUion. 

With all this preponderating devotion to the supposed 
requirements of form, there appears to be, both in Pope 
and Dryden, a marked absence of any deşire to produce the 
finer qualities of sotmd, like those of assonance, phonetic 
syzygy, and gradation, which make poetry really musical. 
With all their transpositions, they never succeeded in pro- 
dudng the purely melodious effects of Tennyson and 
Longfellow. — Poetry as a Representative Art, xin. 

POETRY, BASED ON COMPARISON. 

Poetry results, . . . when the motive which previously has 
înfluenced the thought indefinitely, and which therefore 
could be represented appropriately in only indefinite or 
inarticulate sotmds, reaches the region of definite thought. 
. . . It seems to be a necessary con(£tion of definite thought, 
that there should be, in the first place, conceptions already 
in the mind, and, in the second place, a motive owing to 
the influence of which they are revealed to consdousness. 
Ordinarily a man conceives of both the conceptions and the 
motive as one. He does so, however, according to the same 
principie that leads him, when he sees ice moving in the river, 
to say that the water is moving. The two things, ice and 
water, are different. It is the mind that unites them. At 
the same time, thought is conscious, all the while, that they 
are two things, and not one. The motive in poetry, as in 
music, sweeps the emotions onward to instinctive action. 
But in poetry, the ideas, caught up in the tide, dearly repeat, 
or, as we may say, remforce the motive; and that which 
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catises the mind to consider both motive and idea as one 
thing and not two is the fact that, with, of course, some 
contrasts, they compare together, and also the fact that 
the mind is consdous that they do this. Consdous com- 
parison, therefore, rather than the unconsdotts phases 
of it and of assodation that lead to the developments of 
music, lies at the basis of poetry. — Ari in Theory, xviii. 

POBTRY, HOW DEVELOPED. 

Similar facts are true of poetry. A man like an animal 
could express his actiial wants in a few different sighs, 
cries, grunts, and hisses. But from these he develops, in 
their various forms, the innumerable words and phrases 
that render possible the nice distinctions of language. 
These words and phrases are often freshly invented by 
the poets, and they are almost always invented as a result 
of what is recognized to be the poetic tendency latent in 
all men. As for poems considered as wholes, their metres or 
rhymes are never produced as immediate subjective utter- 
ances, such as we hear in ordinary speech. They are always 
the work of the imagination, bringing together the results 
of experience and experiment, according to the method 
termed composition. In other words, even aside from the 
fact that they are usually written or printed, but neces- 
sarily when considered in connection with this, they evi- 
dently involve the construction of an externai product. 
Nor can we explain their existence at all, except by attribut- 
ing them to the intense and unadulterated satisfaction which 
the poet derives from elaborating them, not for ends of 
material utility , but for effects of beauty that pertain only to 
themselves. — Idem, viii. 

POETRY, HOW ITS REPRESENTATION INFLUENCES THOUGHT. 

Poetry, as we have iound, is an art; and art does not 
consist of thoughts, explanations, or argtmients conceming 
things, but of substituted realities representing them; and 
there can be no legitimate re-presentation, except of what 
may be supposed to be perceived. K, for instance, certain 
persons are doing certain things, one will probably draw 
some inferences from their actions with reference to their 
motives, and he will have a right to teii his inferences — in 
prose ; but not, as a rule, in poetry. In this, he must picture 
what he has observed, and leave others, as free as he bimself 
bas been, to infer what they choose. At the same time. 
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in the degree in which he is an artist, bis picture will be 
of such a character as to impel others to draw from it the 
same inference that he himself has drawn. — Podry as a 
Represeniaiwe Art, xx. 

POETRY, ITS LANGUAGB IN A SCIENTIFIC AGB. 

As a language grows convenţional and scientific, it loses 
much of its imaginative and poetic force. When men have 
arbitrary S3rmbols to express predsely what they wish to say , 
their f ancies do not search for others to suggest what» at b^ 
can but vaguel^ picture it. We hear them speak of engines 
and of locomotives, not of " horses breathing fire." . . • Amid 
drcumstances like these must poetry succumb? If not, in 
what way can the poet overcome them? Certainly in oue 
way only — by recognizing his conditions, and maldng 
the most of the material at his disposal. He must use a 
special poetic diction. In doing this two things are 
incumbent on him. The first is to choose from the mass 
of language words that have poeHc associalions. AII our 
words convey definite meanings not only, but accompany- 
ing suggestions; and some of these are very tmpoetic. . . . 
But there is a second thing incumbent on the poet. . . • He 
must choose from the mass of language words that embody 
poetic comparisons, — choose them not only n^;atively, by 
exduding terms too sdentific or coUoquial, which, with 
material and mean assodations, break the speli of the 
ideal and spiritual; but positively, by going bade in imagi- 
nation to the view-point of the child, and (either because 
arranging old words so as to reveal the pictures in them, 
or be^use originating new expressions of his own) by sub» 
stituting for the commonplace that which is worthy of an 
art which should be aesthetic. — Idem, xvii. 

POETRY, ITS LANGUAGE NOT NECESSARILY FIGURATIVE. 

Direct pure representative poetry, as has been intimated, 
pictures to the mind, without the use of figurative lan- 
guage, a single transaction or series of transactions in such 
a way as to infiuence the thoughts of him who hears the 
poetry, predsely as they would have been influenced had he 
himself perceived the transaction or series of transactions 
of which the poetry treats. The works of Homer, as in 
f act of all the dassic writers, are fiUed with examples of this 
Idnd of representation. — Poeiry as a Representative Art, 
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POBTRY, rrS LANGUAGE VS. PROSE. 

Poetic fonn necessitates a peculiar selection and arrange- 
ment of words and phrases. But if these violate the laws 
of natural expression or of grammatical construction, as 
exemplified in the language of prose, their meanings may 
be obscura! entirely, or, if not so, will, at least, be con- 
veyed through forms that seem artificial. It was for 
these reasons that Wordsworth argued that there should 
be no difEerence between the language of poetry and of 
prose. In his own practice he sometimes carried out his 
theory only too faithfully; but a truth underlay it, which 
always needs to be borne in mind. The problem in con- 
nection with all versification is, how to arrange words. ... 
so as to produce. . . . rhythmical and music^ efîects, with- 
out impairing, somewhat, the naturalness of the phrase- 
ology. The departures from naturalness, in order to satisf y 
the demands of sound, usually manifest themselves in 
one of five different ways, viz: in the insertion, the trans- 
position, the aUeration, the omission, or the misuse of words. 
— Idem, XIII. 

When we get to the bottom of the subject, that which 
distinguishes prose from poetry is that the latter influences 
us through the use of imitatton or through imaging. As 
shown on pages 208 to 212 of "Poetry as a Representative 
Art," we can present the thoughts and feelings which an 
appearance of nature suggests, in ordinary language, i.e,,m 
prose, if we choose. But if so, we seldom present them 
artistîcally, or poetically. We do the latter only when we 
repeat the methods of nature, and re-present that which na- 
ture presents. Just as we re-present the natural inflections 
of the voice in musical melody, the figures and scenes of 
nature in painting and sculpture, so in poetry, we re-present 
through descriptive or figurative language. In one senseit 
is true, as the modem so-called Aristotelians teii us, that 
the efEects of art, even in poetry, do not depend upon the 
subject. They depend upon the appeal which the subject 
xnakes to the imagmation, and this depends upon the ima- 
ging, or upon what Aristotle terms the imitatian. At times, 
but only at times, the subject itself is such that necessarily» 
the moment it is presented, the imagination thinks of a 
picture. At other times this is not the case. When it is not» 
the poet, through the use of imitatioe or imaging language, 

1» 
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or, as we say, of figurative language, must make the different 
parts of the subject seem picturesque. — Ari in Theory^ 
Appendixiu. 

POETRY, ITS PRACTICAL UnUTY. 

This interpretation of the meaning of nature, natural 
and human, by those who have leamed to interpret it, 
while striving to have it convey their own meanings, lies 
at the basis of all the practicai uses of poetry. Therefore 
it is that its products bring with them an atmosphere 
consoling and inspiring, both enlightening and expanding 
the conceptions and experiences of the reader. Just as 
each specific application of Christianity, — all its wamings, 
consolations, and encouragements, which develop purity 
within and righteousness without, in the individual, in 
sodety, or in the state, spring from the one general concep- 
tion of universal and divine Iove manifested in the 
form of the Christ, so do all the specific applications of 
poetry spring from the one general conception of universal 
and divine truth manifested through the forms of material 
and human nature. — Poetry as a RepresenUUwe Art^ xxvm. 

POETRY VS. ELOCUTION. 

^^ewed in îtself, poetry is an end, — a series of words 
representing the comparative processes of imagination. 
Viewed in connection with elocution, poetry is a means. If 
a written product happen to suggest acting, thîs fact alone, 
irrespective of its merit as poetry, may commend it to the 
elocutionist. It follows therefore that the subject-matter of 
each of the two arts must be judged by a different stand- 
ard, — a fact which, if regarded, would save our critics of 
poetry many a slip, and our orators many an hour use- 
lessly employed in the vain attempt to produce an oratori- 
cal effect through the medium of that which is distinctively 
poetic. It is logic aimed to affect reason and will, rather 
than analogy aimed to affect imagination and sentiment, 
that renders the oration powerful. The poetic end is 
important; but not in drcumstances where the essential 
matter is to influence reason and will. — The Representative 
Significance of Form, xxvi. 

POETRY W. LOGIC. 

Poetry does not reveal truth to us in logic» but in lig^t. — 
Poetry as a Representative Art, xxiv. 
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POBTRY VS. MUSIC, GENESIS OF EACH. 

When a man, or any living creature, gives vocal expres- 
sion to moods that control him, there are two distinct forms 
which this may assume, both of which, however, all creatures 
cannot always produce. The sounds may be either stts- 
tained or unsustained. A dog, for instance, howls, and also 
barks; a cat purrs and also mews; a bird warbles and also 
chirps; a man sings and also talks. If these forms be at all 
representative, the sustained sounds must represent some- 
tlung sustained, and the others something not sustained. 
As a rule, an internai mental process is continued or sus- 
tained because it is "^ot interrupted. As a rule, too, that 
which interrupts is externai to the thoughts and feelings 
which constitute the factors of this process. Interrupt 
the creature produdng the sustained sounds, — go out at 
night and speak to your howling dog, take the nulk from a 
purring cat, the nest from a warbling bird, or the plaything 
from a singing child, and at once you will hear sounds of the 
other form, — barldng, mewing, chirping, or scolding in words. 
We ma^ say, therefore, that the sustained form is mainly 
subjective, or spontaneous, and that the unsustained form 
is mainly relative or responsive. Birds and men instinctively 
^ng to meet demands that come from within; they in- 
stinctively chirp or talk to meet those that come from 
without. The singing sounds continue as long as their 
producer wishes to have them; the chirping and talking 
sounds are checked as soon as they have accomplished 
their outside purpose, and are continued only by way of 
reiteration or else of change, in order to suit the changing 
effects that they are perceived to have upon the creatures 
or persons toward whom they are directed. It is not 
essential that the sustained, singing sounds should convey 
any definite intelligence to another, because there is no 
intrinsic necessity that he should imderstand them. But 
the unsustained sotmds must convey definite intelligence, 
because this is their object. 

These two conditions respectively correspond, as will be 
observed, to those that underlie effects in music and in 
poetry. It is to be shown, in the discussion which foUows, 
that there is a sense in which the former art as well as 
the latter is representative; but it is important to notice 
that the two arts are not representative of the same con- 
ditions. Therefore they do not represent in the same 
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way nor to the same degree either mind or natore. Music 
ţ;ives expression to certain classes of sustained and sub- 
iective moods, joyous or sad, conoeming which there is 
no outside or objective reason for imparting any specific 
or definite information. The moment intdligence of a 
particular mood needs to be commtmicated tiius, as in 
cases of outside emergency of an ordinary character, or <A 
those exdting one to extraordinary petulimce or rage, then 
the dog barks, the bird chirps, and the man, in order to 
make himself distinctly tmderstood, uses his throat, ton^e. 
and lips in the various ways that cause the distinct articu- 
lation which characterizes words. 

It is important to notice, too, that this difference dis- 
tinguishable between the lowest and most elementary forms 
of these two methods of vocal representation is the only one 
that is fundamental. Âll the other distinctions that can 
be made between sounds characterize alike thoee of song 
and of speech. As will be shown in the foUowing chapter, 
sounds diSer in time, farce, piich, and qualUy, Accord- 
ing to the first, one sotmd may have more duration than 
another. Artistically developed, in connection with force, 
this difEerence leads to rhythm. But there is rhythm in 
poetry as well as in music. According to the second, one 
sound ma^ be louder than another. But this Idnd of 
emphasis is as common in conversation as in chanting. 
According to the third» one sound may be higher in the 
musical scale than another. Artistically developed, this 
leads to ttme. But the voice rises and falls in speaking as 
well as in singing. According to the fourth, one sound 
may be more sweet and resonant than another. But 
the differences between pure, orotund, guttural, pectoral, 
and aspirated tones, are as dedded as are those between 
the tones in different parts in singing and between the 
characters of the sounds produced by different musical 
instruments. 

When we come to use the word sustained, however, we 
can say that in music a tone is sustained in time, with a 
degree of force, at one pitch, and with one kind of quality, 
in a sense that is not true as appHed to speaking. We 
may use articulated words in a song, yet there is a radical 
difference between singing them and taUdng them; and 
so f ar as concems merely musical effects, these can be 
produced, as is often the case not only in instrumental but 
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even în vocal music, wîthout any of the eflEects produced 
by artictilation. 

It is possible to separate even more clearly the original 
germ of musîcal representation from that of poetry. As 
shown în Chapter XX. of ** Art in Theory," the elementary 
tendency mainly developed în music, is found în those 
instinctive and always inarticulate ejaculations or more 
prolonged utterances, as of fright or of pleasure, which are 
natural to a mah, and these utterances, when, întentionally 
or artistically repeated for purposes of expressîon, come to 
mean what they do în fulfilment of the principie of assocu 
aiion. The elementary tendency mainly developed in 
poetry îs foimd in those forms of articulatîon used after 
expressîon ceases to be whoUy instinctive and becomes re- 
flective; and in these forms of articulatîon, as shown in Chap- 
ter I. of ** Poetry as a Representative Art/* a man begins to 
imitate what he hears and to make his utterances mean 
what they do în fulfilment of the principie of comparison. 
At the same time, as pointed out in the same place, assod- 
ation and comparison are closely allied; and, even when they 
are most diflferent, expressîon is developed wîth completeness 
în the degree only în which it manifests some traces of both. 

Bven speech, for înstance, while meaning what it does 
on accotmt mainly of articulatîon, îs, în part, also dependent, 
precisely as îs music, upon that which îs not articulatîon 
— ^but what we term întonation. A babe too young to 
talk, a foreîgner using a language unknown to us, or a 
friend talkîng at such a distance that his words are indis- 
tînguishable, can each, notwithstanding this disadvantage, 
reveal to us something of his meaning. We can teii from 
his tones, aside from his words, whether he be excited or 
calm, elated or depressed, pleased or angered, eamest or 
îndiflEerent. The eflEects thus produced spring, evidently, 
from a natural tendency which causes the movements or 
directions — ^what we might term the general methods of 
the voice — ^to correspond to those of the motives that 
actuate one. 

On account of this expressîonal tendency to fulfil, eîther 
by way of assodation or of comparison, what may be termed 
ihe principie of correspondence^ the intonations of speech may 
be said to be, in a true sense, representative. AU of us 
must be aware that an ac^uaintance can be recognized in 
the dark largely because his conversation îs characterîzed 
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by similar ways, at oertain definite intervals, of moving and 
checking and pitching his utterances; in other words, be- 
cause he has a certain rhytbm and tune of his own. Make 
one a public speaker or a redter of stories, like the min- 
strel of former ages, and these movements of the voice 
will be made by him with more art and more regularity. 
Hence the origin of rhythm, as well as of chanting, among 
those storv-tellers who were the first poets. Make the 
rhythm a uttle more marked and regular and arranged in 
clauses of the same length, on the principie of putting 
like with like, and we have verse. Make the rhythm still 
more marked, by the use of similar sounds at regular inter* 
vals, and we have rh)rme. Vary the rhythm to express 
different ideas or dasses of ideas, and we have the various 
kinds of metre. Vary the rh3rthm still more, as well as 
the upward and downward movements of the voice con* 
stituting the time or chant, and, in connection with this, 
pass from unsustained to sustained tones, and we have a 
musical melody. "We are justified in assuming," sa3rs 
Helmholtz, in Part III., Chapter IX., of the "Sensations c^ 
Tone," "that, historically, all music was devdc^ped from 
song. Âfterward the power of produdng similar melodic 
effects was attained by means of other instruments, which 
had a quality of tone compounded in a manner resembling 
that of the human voice. " Of course, in connection with 
the development of melody and the invention of musiod 
instruments came the arrangement of notes in musical 
scales and the beginning of harmonv; but these have to 
do not with representation in music, but with the metlK>ds 
of elaborating the form of representation. Ât present, it 
is suffîdent to notice that, when once we have a mdody 
sung in the notes of a scale, we have but to combine oer- 
tain of these notes, that is, to sound do, mi, sol, not succes- 
sively but simultaneously, and we have harmony. If, 
now, we produce both melody and harmony on difEerent 
musical instruments, and, in connection with these, sing 
without articulating words, as, in fact, most singers do, 
we can yet produce intelligible music; or we can cease to 
use cur voices at all, and still do the same. 

Bvidently, there is nothing to prevent the sounds as 
thus developed from continuing to be representative. At 
the same time, as has been intimated, there is no reason 
why they shotdd be representative in a way as unmistak* 
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ably distinct and definite as we find in language; and they 
are not so. Berlioz, we are told, used to amuse himself 
by singing ttuies with Italian words, and waiting till bis 
hearers had demonstrated how successfttlly the character 
of the Italian verse had inspired the composer, when he 
would inform them that the music was from a symphony 
of Beethoven. We must all have noticed, too, how scores 
of different sets of words, describing or expressing by no 
means the same experiences or conceptions, may often, 
with equal appropriateness, be sung to the same melody. 
But, while this is so, it is worthy of note that in certaîn 
general features, espedally in expressing certain phases of 
feeling, all these verses must be alike. They must all, for 
instance, be either jovous or sad, or represent either elation 
or depression. With this general and mainly emotive 
method of representation, music must be content. — Khythm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music: Music as a Representa- 
Uoe Ari, i. 

POETRY VS. PAINTING AND OTHER ART-FORMS (sCC FORM, 

STUDY of). 

Poetry bears the same relation to the arts of sound that 
painting and sculpture bear to those of sight. Âll three 
are largdy imitative. Poetry reproduces in an artistic 
gtiise what might be heard in nature, if a man were telling 
a story, or if several men were conversing. Painting and 
sculpture reproduce in an artistic guise what might be seen 
in nature. For this reason it is possible to be interested, 
though not artistically interested, in the products of each 
of these arts, on accotuit merely of that which they portray, 
irrespective of the style or form in which they portray it. 
But the converse is true with reference to music and archi- 
tecture. These arts are only slightly imitative, and if 
we be interested in them at aU, it is owing almost entirely 
to their style or form. But we must not make the mis- 
take of inferring from this fact that style or form is unim- 
portant in the former arts; in other words, that the laws 
of tone as tone must not be fulfilled in poetry, or of color 
as color in painting. It is chiefly with reference to poetry 
that this nustake is likely to be made. Admirers of Whit- 
man might possibly — ^were they logical, which, fortunately, 
they are not — ^be ready to deny that the laws of sound apply 
to poetry in the same sense as to music. Ând yet they are 
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as imperative in the one art as in the other, thoctgh, of 
course, in a diflFerent degree and way. — Kkyikm and Har- 
mony in Poetry and Music, vu. 

POPULARITY AS A TEST OF ART. 

It is because no soul can sympathize with a conception 
higher than its own best possibilities that poptdar art, as a 
rute, embodies views of life which are common to all men, 
rather than peculiar to a few. It is because Iove is tiniver- 
sal, that love-stories are the most universally popular. At 
the same time, of course» popularity is not a suffident 
criterion by which to judge of art — any more than of any- 
thinş else. The value of the popularity depends upon its 
quahty, and, in art, which involves an appeal to intelligence 
and experience, it depends upon the quality of these. — The 
RepresenUUwe Significance of Form, xiv. 

PORTRAIT, WHEN RANKING HIGHEST. 

The portrait and the bust, which reproduce the forms of 
nature most perfectly, are not necessarily entitled to the 
highest rank; and when they are entitled to it, like the works 
of Titian or Velasquez, they rank thus not merdy on account 
of the accuracy of their imitation, but also because, in 
addition to this, they have the quality to which Sir Joshua 
Reynolds referred when he snapped lus fingers, saying of a 
work, **It wants th<U.** No matter, at present, what this 
quality is. . . . Just now, it is enough f or us to recognize 
that the value of a portrait or a bust does not depend 
alone upon its acciu'acy as a copy. Nor, even were this the 
case, could "natural, " as the term is used, be applied to it 
with any more propriety than to a pîcture of the Madonna, 
whom Raphael never saw; or to a landscape of scenes in 
Greece which Rottmann never beheld; or to a statue of the 
struggles of a Laocoon, which existed only in the brain of a 
Vir^. — Idem, xu. 

PORTRAITS, HOW MADE IDEAL. 

It may be said that when any portrait is to be painted, 
that of which the great artist thinks is not merely outline 
and color, but the thoughts and emotions which outline 
and color, in the particular face before him, can be made to 
suggest. He asks what is the character, and what is the 
inâuence upon the mind, of the particular character that is 
to be portrayed. Take a boy. If he be athletic in his 
tendendes, his character may be best brought out by stand- 
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ing him up in a lawn-tennis suit with a racket in his hand: if 
studious, by sitting him down with a book. In both cases, 
the pose can be made to teii its own story. In the latter case, 
if he be gazing up from his book with a dreamy, far-away 
look in his eyes, the picture, though a portrait, may bîe 
made to have all the interest that might attach to an 
idealization named **The Young Newton," or "The 
Young Scott"; and, no matter whose boy ît may be, he 
will seem interesting to every one. What makes any 
portrait the opposite, is less the fact that the person por* 
trayed is uninteresting, than the fact that the artist has 
not had enough penetration to discover what the traits 
are that are interesting, tmiformly and tmiversally; or 
the ingenuity to extract them from their lurking-places 
and reveal and emphasize them. — Painting, Sculpture, and 
AfckUecture as RepresenUUioe Arts^ xiv. 

PORTRAITURE, IDEAL. 

To go back to portraits. By the exercise of a little 
brain-work it is always possible, in picturing a person, to 
introduce something which, without verbal interpretation, 
will represent, and enable the mind to recognize, his char- 
acter. This causes what is termed ideal portraiture. — Idem. 

PRACTICAL AIM IN ART-STUDY (sce STANDARDS). 

In any study of art, however, it must alwajrs be borne 
in mind that to reach a philosophical result is not the sole 
or the chief aim. This aim is practicai ; and it was a practi- 
cai aim that first suggested this series of volumes. Ât a 
time when their writer was an author and a teacher, looking 
for guidance and finding none, most of the criticism of the 
day, whether of poetry, painting, or architecture, revealed 
an absence of any standards of judgment, if not a disbelief 
in the possibility of their existence. Indeed, some of the 
foremost leaders in criticism took the ground that there are 
no such standards, an opinion virtually maintained, despite 
all protests to the contrary, in what are, perhaps, the fresh- 
est and most suggestive of the boolra on sesthetics that have 
been produced even very lately. — Proportian and Harmony 
qf Line and Color, xxvi. 

PRACTICE AND ART-PRODUCTS (see olso DRILL, INSPIRED, and 

SKILL AND RE VISION). 

It is true, of course, that no amount of practice can enable 
some to become artists, and that, in excepţional cases or 
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upon extraordinary occasions, some may produce genttine 
works of art who have practised little ; but, as a mie, practice 
is indispensable if one wish to attain the characteristics 
supposed to be possessed habitually by the great artists. — 
The RepresenkUwe Significance of Form, xni. 

PRACTICE AND PROFICIENCY. 

In all education, as in musical, in which everyone recog- 
mzes the f act, later profidency is the result of early practice 
and patience. The expert in using all the elements of sound 
began his familiarity with them by being introduced to 
them, one by one, and over and over again, because he 
could not elsewise remember them; and the thrill that we 
get when he masters his f orces is the direct result of the drill 
that he got from those who mastered him when a boy. — 
Essay on Fundamenials in Education. 

PRACTICE, ITS BFFBCTS {ste olso INSPIRED, THE, atld SKILL). 

Bxactly what was it that practice had thus done for 
Beethoven ? . . . It had given his fingers muscular flexi- 
bility, enabling them to sound upon an instrument what- 
ever notes a composition demanded. But besides this» 
practice had given the brain controUing his fingers what also 
we might term âexibility; and it had given the mind, too» 
lodged in his brain, a mental habit of using the right fingers 
in tiie right places, and all the fingers in the right orders 
of succession. Beyond this, it had enabled his mind to 
comprehend in a single glance large groups of notes on a 
printed staff and, no matter how numerous and complex, to 
send his knowledge of them through the nerves, and transfer 
them to sound with precision and yet with the rapidity of 
lightning. Moreover, all this, which, when he b^an, had 
involved the slow and painful process of consdously think- 
ing of each note on a prmted staff, and of each corresponding 
key on an instrument, practice had enabled him to do at 
last unconsdously at the same time that all his consdous 
powers were employed in giving expression to the general 
effect. — The RepresenUUive Significance of Form, xiii. 

PRACTICE OF ELEMENTS, ESSENTIAL TO PERFECTION. 

My theory is, that, in the degree in which any essential 
characteristic of delivery îs defective, there is not a move- 
ment of the elbow, wrist, or fingers, of the Itmgs, larynx, 
palate, or tongue, which can be freed from defect except as 
a result of automatic action acquired through a slow and 
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laborious practice of exercîses, every feattire of whîch has 
been accurately described by the instructor and put into 
execution by the pupil; for no matter how rapid or how 
slight a gesture or a tone may be, the eye or the ear will be 
sure to detect and feel any defect whatever in its expres- 
sional quality. — Essay an The Function of Technique. 

PRINCIPALITY IN ART. 

In hearing the song of a bird or a man, we may observe 
chiefly the time filled by the different tones or theîr move- 
ments up and down the scale; in looking at a tree we may 
observe chiefly the outlines f ormed by its leaves, branches, 
or general contour, or by its color; but whatever we may 
ob^rve, it seems to be a law of the mind that usually 
only one of the many features perceived attracts spedcd 
attention. The fact that this is so, has much to do with 
causing the song or tree — ^notwithstanding the different 
effects of its component parts — to appear to be one 
thing and not many. That which attracts special atten- 
tion in these cases — ^whatever it may be — îs that which 
seems to the observer to have principality^. Everything 
else, of course, appears subordinate,* while the degree in 
which all the factors together— whether principal or sub- 
ordinate — ^blend so as to suggest the completeness or 
equilibrium of the whole gives the measure of the corn- 
plemetU or balance*. — The Genesis of Arl-Form, in. 

PROGRESS, AS REPRESENTED IN ART. 

It is almost impossible to conceive of any painting or 
statue, however small, in which the progress^ of the idea in 
its advance to take possession of the whole body of the 
subject or subjects» might not be represented. In a human 
figure, the expression of the face may be in advance of that 
of the arms or hands, the expressions of these in advance of 
that of the lower limbs, while at the same time the adjust- 
ments of the dothing may give scarcely any indications of 
that which has begun to influence the body undemeath it. — 
Idem^ XVII. 

PROGRESS, REPRESENTED IN ARCHrTECTURB. 

Nor is it less possible to represent the effects of progress^ 
in buildings. In many of the English cathedrals the whole 
development of Gothic architecture from the Norman, 
through the pointed, decorated, and perpendicular, can be 

< See page 89 of "An Art-Philosopher's Cabinet." 
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traced literali^ in the different forms used in different parts. 
But progress in such a literal sense is not essential, nor is it 
always consistent with uniiy^. When, according to the 
method of gradation* described a moment ago, one form of 
arch is used above the lower openings, and another sharper 
development of the same over higher openings, and another 
still sharper over the highest, we have a representation of 
progress of a more desirable Idnd. So, too, we have the 
same in the interior of a cathedral, when the arches above 
seem to grow like limbs of trees out of the shafts below 
them, and when the chancel beyond the nave, to which so 
many lines of the walls and ceiling point, seems, with its 
finer elaboration of the resources of outline and its grander 
wealth of color in window and altar, to burst upon the 
vision like a flower, for which all the rest has fumished only 
a splendid preparation for unfddment. — Idem, xvu. 

PROPORTION (see also references to the subject under ARCm- 

TECTURE, PERSPECTIVB, and RHYTHM). 

^ The term proportion, when used in a non-technical sense, 
signifies frequently little more than measurement. When 
we say that a house has the proportions of a palaoe, or a 
growing boy the proportions of a man, we mean merdy 
that the one is as large as the other, or has the same 
general measurements. In addition to this, however, 
there is often connected with the term, when carefully 
used, a conception of a comparison of measurements. 
When we say of a man that his feet are out of proportion, or 
of a copy of a Greek temple, that its pediment is out of 
proportion, we are probably recalling a normally developed 
man or an ancient Greek temple. If so, we mean that, in 
the specimen before us, the measurements of the parts 
mentioned are not the same as in the specimen of whidi we 
are thinking. 

There may be two reasons why these measurements are 
not the same: one reason, because they are absolutely 
larger or smaller than in this specimen; the other reason, 
because they are relativdy so, a hand or a limb being said 
to be in proportion because its measurements, whether 
large or small, bear the same relation to the ports or to 
the whole of a body that they do in the t3rpical man which 
is supposed to be the artist's model. 

<See page 89 of "An Art*Philo9opher's Cabinet." 
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But proportion bas still another meaning. From this, 
any conception of imitation, whether or not suggested by 
any particular model, is absent; and a part is said to be in 
proportion because of the relationship which its measure- 
ments sustaîn to the measurements of other parts or to 
the whole of a product. This seems to be the meaning 
when we speak of the proportions of the human figure, 
irrespective of any references to attempts to copy any par- 
ticular model; and it certainly is the meaning when we 
speak of the proportions of a building in a style such as 
has never before had existence, ... in this sense, propor- 
tion indudes the ideas, both of ratios or relationships, as 
in 1 : 2, and also of likeness or equality in ratios, as in i : 2 : : 
3 : 6. — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, u. 

The view expressed in Gwilt's "Encyclopedia of Archi- 
tecture, " and still quite prevalent, to the effect that pro- 
portion is **but a synon)rm for fitness," is entirdy ignored. 
This is not because of any undervaluation of the aesthetic 
importance of fitness, but because it is recognized that tbis 
latter characterizes many other artistic arrangements of 
form, as those of rhythm, ttme, and color; and because it is 
recognized also that no amotmt of mere fitness cotdd cause, 
or even suggest, that which is generally meant not only by 
artists but by people in general when they speak of pro- 
portion. When using this term in any strict or technical 
sense they almost invariably refer to an effect of measure- 
ments indicating a certain mathematical relationship 
between the parts of a product as compared with one 
another and with the whole. — Idem, Preface, 

Artistic proportion is based in this volume, as all acknow- 
ledge rhythm to be, upon the prindple of comparison. It 
is held that, fundamentally, measurements go together 
becatise they appear to be exactly alike, that is, as 1:1; 
and that the mind accepts the ratios of certain small num- 
bers that are not alike, Uke i : 2 or 2 : 3, because it is able to 
recognize in the first that which corresponds to 1:1 + 1 , and 
în the second that which corresponds to i + i: i + i + i. — 
Idem, Preface. 

It, however, the rdationship be not that of i : i, the next 
easiest to recognize is that of i : 2. . . . Nor is it (Ufiicult to 
recognize the relationship of i : 3, as between the second pair 
of lines in this figure, or of 2 : 3, as between the third pair. 
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But it is evident that as the values of the numbers represent- 
ing the ratios increase, these become less recognizable; as, 
for instance, when they are as 4: 5 or as 5: 7, as between, 
respectively, the fourth and fifth pairs of lines in this Fig. 
16. When» at last, we get to a relationship that can ht 
expressed only by large nnmbers Uke 10: 11, or 15: 16, the 
mind is no longer able to recognize even its existence. — 
Idem, IV. 

What has been said will show us a good reason, too, 
why, as aflSrmed by W. W. Uoyd in his "Memoir on the 
S3rstems of Proportion/' published with Cockerill's " Tem- 
ples of iEgina and Bassse," p. 64, "the Greek architects 
attached great value to simple ratios of low natural num- 
bers." Of course, the simpler the ratio, and lower the 
number, the more easily could each be recognized. — Idem^ 
II. 

Notice, again, that proportion, as it is thus attributed to 
measurements that are compared, is merely a statement of 
a fact; nor is it essential that the mind, before stating this 
fact, s^ould recognize what the ratio is, only that it has 
existence. The same principie appUes here as in rhythm. 
To experience the effects of this, we do not need to bc 
able to teii what the metre is — ^whether long or short, 
iambic or trochaic — only that there is a metre. But while 
this is true, the metre must be capable of being analyzed; 
and we must feel that it is so, although, perhaps, we our- 
selves do not actually go through with the analytic process. 
Idem, u. 

The mind takes satisfaction not in the ratio per se, but 
in that which the ratio enables it to recognize, which is that, 
in fulfilment of the fundamental art-method, measurements 
have been put together which are alike as to their parts. . . . 
This is not the explanation usually given for effects of 
proportion. But it is the explanation most consistent 
with that usually given for effects of rhjrthm; it is the 
explanation most consistent with all the methods of art as 
unfolded in ** The Genesis of Art-Form" (see also chart 
on page 89 of the present volume) ; and, finally, it is the 
explaniation which can render most easy and simple the 
practicai application of the principie to all possible visible 
effects. — Idem, vm. 
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As rhythm starts by putting together similar small parts 
such as feet and lines, and produces the general effect of the 
whole as a result of the oombined effects of these parts» so 
does artistic proportion. Por instance, the height of the 
front of the Parthenon is to its breadth as 9: 14. But we 
need not consider the architect as aiming primarily at this 
proportion; or that it is any more than a secondary, though, 
of course, a necessary result of the relations, the one to the 
other, of the diflEerent separate measurements put together 
in order to form the whole. — Idem, Predau. 

PROPORTION AND RHYTHM NATURAL TO MAN. 

There is no primitive kind of omamentation, no matter 
how barbarous the race originating it, of which one char- 
acteristic, perhaps the most marked, is not an exact divîsion 
or subdivision of spaces, the mind, apparentiy, deriving the 
same sort of satisfaction from rude lines of paint and 
scratchings upon stone, made at proporţional distances from 
one another, that it does from the rhjrthmical soimds 
drummed with feet, hands, or sticks to accompany the song 
and dance of the savage. — Idem, 11. 

Ân appreciation of rh3rthm is usually supposed to fumish 
the earliest evidence of aesthetic capability on the part of 
either a child or a savage. In fact, almost the only form of 
musical harmony over large sections of the earth to-day 
continues still to be merely a rude development of rhythm. 
But what is rhythm ? A result of making, by series of noises 
or strokes, certain like divisions of time — small divisions, 
and exact multiples of them in large divisions. But the 
moment that the smaller become so numerous that the fact 
that they exactly go into the larger divisions is no longer 
perceptible — as often, when we hear more even than eight 
notes in a musical measure, or more even than three syllables 
în a poetic foot, — the efîect ceases to be rhythmical. A 
like fact is true of proportion. Owing to the very great 
possibilities and complications of outlinings, as in squares, 
angles, and curves, its laws are intricate and difficult to 
apply; but, as will be shown in the volume of this series 
entitJed "Proportion and Harmony in Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture, " the harmonic effects of proportion all 
result, in the last analj^sis, from exact divisions and sub- 
divisions of space în every way analogous to the methods 
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underlying the effects of rhythxn in time. — Ari in Theary, 

XII. 

PROPORTION AND RHYTHM RECOGNIZBD BT CONSCIOUS 

MEASURBMBNT. 

The effect of proportion is attributed in this volume to 
the mind's consdous as distinguished from unconsciaus 
measurements. This distincdon is the logical result 
of a conception of an essential correspondence between 
proportion and rhythm. In the latter the mind is alwajrs 
consdously able to count, if it choose, the notes, syllables, 
feet, bars, lines, phrases — ^in other words the measures or 
measurements — which cause the effect. This is the same as 
to say that proportion in the arts of sight is not, as has been 
almost tmiversally supposed (see Chapter III.)> the analogue 
of harmony in the arts of sound. Harmony is produced in 
these arts whenever the number of vibrations per secând 
determining the pitch of one tone sustains a certain ratio to 
the number of vibrations per secând determining the pitch 
of another tone. But only the investigations of saence 
have been able to discover that this is âie reason for the 
effect. The mind cannot count the vibrations. It is not 
consdous of them; but only of an aşreeable thrill or glow 
experienced when different rates of vibration sustain to one 
another the required harmonic ratio. Now if we go upon 
the supposition that the measurements determining the 
effects of proportion are ascertained just as are those deter- 
mining the effects of harmony, it is evident that we must 
suppose ourselves dealing with factors of which the mind is 
unconsdous; and must remain ignorant until sdence has 
come into possession of certain data not yet discovered. Is 
it any wonder that those accepting this supposition who 
have tried to expMn the effects, have either hdd that 
they cannot be explained at aU, or have made attonpts 
at explanation which may be said in a general way to 
have failed to prove convindng? Is it any wonder that, 
even when acknowledging that the Greeks once had a 
knowledge of the subject, very many in our own times, 
after seeking for this knowledge in wrong directions, have 
conceived of the subject as hidden in almost impenetrable 
mystery, — as involving prindples which it is wdl-nigh 
useless for present artists to attempt dther to understand 
or to apply? — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, 
Preface. 
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PROPORTION DEPENDENT ON APPARENT MEASUREMENTS 
{sce GENERAL AND DISTANT VS. SPECIFIC AND NEAR 

EFFECTS). 

^ Thîs effect of proportion thus înterpreted is further 
limited in this book by beîng ascribed to measurements 
that are apparent as distîngtiished £rom actual. It is 
shown that we judge of the proportions of the parts of a 
body or of a building when viewing each from a distance, not 
when examining it near at hand. — Idem, Preface. 

Ân apparent measurement necessitates, at times, not 
only a cHfferent result from an actual measnrement, but also 
a diSSerent conception of what should be measured. Âs an 
instance of a different result, consider how the leg between 
the heel and the place where it separates from the body is 
apparently divided at the knee into two equal parts. This 
is not a result of having the half below the knee of the same 
length as the half above it. Beîng slimmer, the lower half 
would appear longer, were it not in reality slightly shorter. 
Again, as an instance of a diiSEerent conception, consider 
the measurement of the ankle. Ordinarily, we should 
suppose this to be a dimension determined by its circum- 
ference. But, when considering effects of appearances, it 
is not the drcumference that concems us, but the appar- 
ent distance from one side of the ankle to its other side» 
as it is seen from a single point of view. — Idem, viu. 

When a man with a yardstick is measuring, dose at hand, 
the parts of the Parthenon, then, according to the gener- 
ally accepted representation, he is studyîng proportion. 
But he is really aoing nothing of the sort. He is studying 
proportion, when he is standing at a distance from the 
building and noticing the parts of it, which, from that dis- 
tance, appear to fulfil the requîrements of those comparative 
measurements which proportion necessitates. When he is 
dose against the building with his yardstick, he is more 
apt to be leaming the differences between measurements 
as they are, and as, from a distance, they appear to be, the 
consideration of which diiSEerences and the methods of 
obviating them fumish the subject-matter not of proportion 
but of perspective. In the case of the Greeks, too, as we 
shall find, the prindples of the latter were applied in order 
to produce distant appearances of proportion not only, but 
also of hdght, breadth, straightness, paralldism, and other 

18 
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effects, wbich, in addition to those of proportion, were 
deemed desirable. Âs said in the preceding chapter, a chief 
reason why the requirements of proportion are supposed 
to be involved inimpenetrablemystery, and why, thei^ore, 
the neglect of them in our own day is supposed to be excus- 
able, is traceable to this confounding of these two entirely 
different subjects of inquiry. — Idem, iv. 

As the principles of proportion have referenoe to appear- 
ances and to these alone, they cannot be fulfilled in a satis- 
factory way without regard to drcuxnstances. Â number 
of straight lines enclosed within a space, for instance, in- 
crease the apparent length of that space in the direction in 
which they point or incline. Any other spaces containing 
no such lines, yet intended to appear of equal length with 
it, ought really, therefore, to be a little longer. Âgain, if 
when we are looking at a building a projecting comice hide 
part of a wall, window, pediment, or roof that is above the 
comice, so that this upper part appears too short or too low 
to be in good proportion, tben, as we shall find was the case 
in the Parthenon, it must be made longer or higher, no 
matter what its real measurement may be. The end to be 
attained is not factors with like or related measurements, 
but factors that appear to have these. — Idem, ix. 

Whether applied to exteriors or interiors, the important 
consideration is that there should be some apparent rdation- 
ship between the length, height, and breadth. If we 
perceive that there is such a relationship, our minds are 
satisfied. If we fail to perceive it, they are confused; the 
eflEects are distracting and disquietîng. As will presently 
be shown, the use, on exteriors, of window-caps, string- 
courses, comices, pilasters, pillars, and also of some of these, 
as well as of color and of upholstery in interiors, may some- 
times counteract a confusing tendency. But sometimes, 
too, it cannot; and when needing to suggest relationships 
that do not really exist, it can never do so except by ap- 
parently shortening or lengthening actual dimensions. — 
Idem, IX. 

It is well-nigh impossible to distinguish such effects as 
are attributable to the measurements, from such as are 
attributable to the outlines that are measured. For 
instance when one says that the angles described by the 
ooverings over the gable-windows, turrets, and different 
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parts of the roof in Fig. 27, page 51, are not in proportion, 
he necessarily refers to appearances producea both by 
measurements and by shapes. In the mind of the observer, 
therefore, the two different dasses of effects are often 
confounded. — Idem, ix. 

PROPORTION DEPENDENT ON APPEARANCES. 

A very convindng proof of thîs may be obtained from the 
farade of St. Stilpice, Paris. Has any one ever looked at 
this church without finding himself involuntarily asking 
why it îs that its proportions seem so unsatisfactory ? And 
yet it îs not because the measurements, as applied to the 
building as a whole, violate any of the princîples of propor- 
tion. The extreme width of each tower îs to the width of 
the space between the towers exactly as 1:2. Cotdd any 
scheme of ratios be more simple? Why, then, does it not 
appear so ? Why, but because of the five divisions made by 
the pillars in the space between the towers? How can the 
mind recognize that each tower's width is to the space as 
1:2, or, what is the same thing, as 2:4, when it sees five 
instead of four divisions in this space? It cannot do so, 
or, at least, not without at first being confused. Were there 
a pediment above the comice over the nave, the apex of 
this would divide the space there into two equal parts; or 
were the central door of the nave made more prominent 
than the two doors each side of it, then the present tmfortu- 
nate efîect would be prevented. But if such changes cannot 
be made, the mind would be better satisfied, in that it 
would judge the proportions to be more correct, even on a 
supposition that they were 2 : 4, în case there were between 
the towers only four divisions of the width of the present 
ones, making the proportions, in fact, less correct. — Idem^ ix. 

PROPORTION, GREEK, MISUNDERSTOOD. 

There were many of the dimensions which the modem 
Hellenist would f ollow slavishly, which the Greeks used on 
account not of what they were, but of what they appeared to 
be. Nor, even admitting that the proportions were used 
on account of what they were, is it certain that the parts of 
the buildings which modem students suppose these pro- 
portions to determine are the parts which the Greeks 
intended them to determine. When, for example, the 
height of a temple, pediment included, is to its breadth 
as 7: 12, or 9: 14, is tlus ratio the cause of tiiese dimenrionn, 
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or only an incidental and, therefore, almost accidental 
result of arrangements for which the cause is to be sought 
elsewhere, — ^for instance, in a deşire to make the entabla- 
ture and pediment appear of the same height, and both 
together to appear to sustain a certain ratio to the columnar 
space below them? — Idtm, xi. 

PROPORTION IN ARCHITECTURE. 

Ârchitecture, like music, deals with forms that to only 
a Umited extent can be said to result from an imitation of 
nattu-e. In some regards, this fact gives the builder greater 
freedom for invention than is possible in painting and 
sculpture. He is not expected to accept forms as he finds 
them. Like the musidan, who is at liberty to shorten and 
lengthen sounds so as to make them rhythmical, he is at 
liberty to shorten and lengthen shapes so as to make them 
proporţional. But this fact places him, in some regards, 
under peculiar restraints. If the effects of the proportion 
produced by him must depend upon his own invention, it is 
particularly necessary for him to understand what the right 
proportions should be. Â painter not knowing this may 
succeed because he may be able to copy accurately the 
proportions of objects that form his models. But the archi- 
tect, barring the instances, necessarily limited, in which 
he may exactly imitate the buildings of others, must design 
his own forms. In such circtunstances, so f ar as beauty 
depends on proportion, if ignorant of its requirements, 
he will fail as certainly as a musidan attempting to compose 
a march, without knowing how to produce rhythm. — Idem, 

IX. 

PROPORTION IN ARCHITECTURE, THE RESULT OF EXPERI- 

MENTING. 

The Parthenon was not sketched în its completed form 
upon paper, and then let out to some contractor to be 
erected in so many months. It took, as some say, ten years, 
and, as others say, sixteen years to complete it; and most of 
the marble in it — each column, for instance, with its capital 
— îs said to have been shaped after being lifted to its 
place. We know that some of the Gothic cathedrals were 
almost entirdy pulled down and rebuilt, because their 
appearance was not satisfactory. Why should it not have 
been the same with the Greek temples? In the age in 
which they were constructed other artists believed — why 
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should not the architect? — that a man should study upon 
a product, îf he intended to have it remain a model for 
all the future. It is nattiral to suppose that the structura 
arrangements intended to counteract optical defects, or to 
produce optical illusîons, were largely the results of the 
individual experiments of individual builders. If they 
were not so, why were they invariably difîerent in different 
buildings? But if they were so, and if, therefore, it be 
justifiable to compare the methods of arranging the out- 
lines of these buildings to the methods of arranging outlines 
according to the laws of perspective in painting, then why is 
not the general principie which these ancient architects 
endeavored to fulfil of more practicai importance than any 
particular manner in which, in any particular case, they 
fulfilled it? More than thîs, why might not the architects 
of our own time, by applying, each for himself, as a result 
of his individual experiments, the same general principie, 
produce approximatelv successful results? But these they 
certainly cannot produce (for reasons stated on page 26) 
tmtil they get out of their heads the conception that the 
measurements in the ancient buildings are merely represen- 
tative^in some mysterious way not possible to fathom — 
of ratios related to one another as are those of pitch in 
music. As applied to this case, at least, we have an illustra- 
tion of how utterly destructive of true practice in art is a 
false theory. — Idem, xiv. 

PROPORTION IN ARTISTIC PAINTING OF NATURAL SCENERY. 

Natiual speech is not always rhythmical, at least not in 
that higher sense in which it is also metrical. Yet a drama- 
tic poet, in his artistic representation of speech, may make it 
so. In the same way, why may not a painter or sculptor, 
whether or not a form or coUection of forms manifest pro- 
portion in nature, make it do so in his artistic treatment? 
The main requisite of proportion, as we have found, is to 
have some apparently like standard of measurement into 
which certain parts or sets of parts in an object of sight are 
divided; and there are innumerable methods, not involving 
any lack of exactness in imitation, through which this 
result may be attained. Take a mountain scene. A 
selection of one point of view only a hundred feet away 
from another may entirely change the suggestion of like 
divisions afforded by the Imes of distant and nearer ridges, 
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of snow or flora of different characters, or of the borders 
of lakes or rivers. — Idem, vi. 

The paîntîng accurately represents nature, and nattire 
deprived of none of its variety. But if the artistic repre- 
sentation did not fulfil the requirements of proportîon, it 
might be no more entitled to be considered a work of art 
than would be a poem, if devoid of rhythm. — Idem. 

proportîon in human forms, and clothing. 
To speak of the originator of styles of clothing, it is 
sometimes supposed that these latter need ftilfil no sesthetic 
prindples, — that men will think beautiftil any style to 
which they have become accustomed. But they will not 
think it bejEiutiful — whatever word they may use in order to 
express their thought of it; at best, they will merely think 
it fitting, because it is convenţional; and for the same 
reason, too, they may think any other style inappropriate. 
But in some way, which possibly they cannot explain, 
perhaps not even recognize, life for them will be deprived 
of certain legitimate aesthetic influences, the presence of 
which might enrich their experience. This statement 
applies not only to the use of form and color, but also of 
proportion. How easy it would be to cause the cut of 
the garments to reveal the four, five, six, or eight parts 
of equal lengths into which the height of the weU propor- 
tioned body is divisible! A line below the knee, whether 
of skirt or breeches; a line at the middle, whether of girdle 
or waistcoat; a line in the centre of the breast, whether 
of bodice or vest, together with other lines, always divide 
the figure satisfactorily. — Proportion and Harmony of Line 
and Color, vi. 

proportion in human forms, as determined by real or 

imagined lines. 
When we come to consider the human body it might be 
supposed that the inâuence of such lines as are drawn 
through it or through parts of it, might not be felt because 
they are not actually present. Nevertheless, because 
they are ideally present, they have some inâuence. If, 
for instance, a person be facing us, it is almost impossible 
not to suppose an imaginary vertical straight line drawn 
from the middle of his forehead to the middle of his chin, 
and if we find this line passing through the middle of his 
nose, we obtain an impression of regularity which, so far as 
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ooncerns it alone, is an aid to the agreeableness and conse- 
quent beauty of the effect; but in the degree in which the 
middle of the nose is out of this vertical line, not only 
irregularity but ugliness is suggested. Â similar tendency of 
thought causes us to suppose other imaginary vertical 
straight lines, drawn, at equal distances from this central 
line; and from them we may gain an impression of relative 
regularity by noticing to what extent the lines pass through 
corresponding sides of the face. Besides this, we are 
prompted to suppose horizontal lines drawn, across the 
forehead, eyes, and mouth; and from these lines, too, we 
form judgments with reference to the degrees of regularity. 
If the hair be farther down on one side of the forehead than 
on the other, or if the arch of the eyebrows be not sym- 
metrically rounded, or if the sides of the mouth incline down- 
ward or upward, or a lip be larger on one side than on the 
other, we notice the fact. Of course we do this, only so 
far as we compare the result with that of an imaginary 
straight line drawn through the feature. The same is 
true, too, with reference to lines dividing other parts of the 
body. If one part of an eye or ear or if a neck, or hand, or 
trunk, or leg, be, relatively to other features of the frame, 
too long, or too short, we perceive the defect almost immedi- 
ately; but we can only do it as a result of ideally drawing 
such lines and measuring and comparing the distances 
between them. In the same way, the similarity in curva- 
ture suggested by the outer lines of calves, thighs, and 
shoulders, prompts us to imagine similar curves drawn; 
and in case there be any deviation in outline from confor- 
mity to a segment of one of these curves, the eye will ob- 
serve the fact; and the parts of the contours about which 
they are described will not seem to be constructed on the 
same lines, as we say, and, therefore, will not seem to be in 
proportion. So much as to the general prindples in ac- 
cordance with which such lines are made the basis of 
aesthetic judgments, either because they are actually 
deUneated or are merely imagined. — Idem, vii. 

Por instance, take the outlîning conditions of pictures 
produced upon stained glass, espedally in windows. Such 
windows are always constructed on a network of bars which 
cannot be hidden; and these necessitate dividing whatever 
is represented on the glass into certain parts. Why has it 
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never occurred to artists to have these bars divide htanan 
forms, when crossing them, into parts of like longitudinal 
dimensions? Stxaignt lines, cannot give us, perhAps» the 
mo8t important in<£cation of the measurements determin- 
ing the proportions of the human form. But such lines 
can give us some indication, and, so far as they do this, the 
artist, alive to his opportunities, will utilize them, it being 
an dementary principie in art that its necessary limitations 
should be made to add to its effectiveness. — Idem, vi. 

PROPORTION IN HUMAN FORMS INDICATED BY LIKE CURVES. 

Pigures of various outlines can be made to seem to be in 

!)roportion, when they are, or can be, framed not only in 
ike rectangles, but in any like figures whatever. The 
rectangle is used as an actual or ideal standard of compari- 
son mo^y as a matter of convenience. It is comparatively 
easy to recognize whether or not straight lines, such as 
rectangles have, are of the same lengths, or are the same 
distances apart, or have, in other regards, other measure- 
ments that are in proportion. It would be a mistake, 
however, to suppose that the standard of measurement is, 
or, in all cases, can be rectangular. Take the htunan 
form. It is ordinarily divided into equal parts by hori- 
zontal lines, and these lines are undoubtedly an aid in 
determining the proportions. But, as will be shown on 

?age 68, effective aid may be afEorded by drdes also. . . . 
'here is a reason for the use of these cirdes as a standard 
of measurement derived from the physiological require- 
ments of the eye, especially in binocular vision. This 
reason will be found unfolded in Chapter XVI. Here it 
is suffident to say . . . that when all the drcumferences ot 
the cirdes described about the same figure are the same, the 
eyes are supposed to be f ocussed for distinct vision at exactly 
the same distance. Ât a certain distance from the form, for 
instance, all the drdes are of one size, but nearer than this 
all of them are of another size. . . . 

A very interesting illustration of the aid afforded by. . . 
the perception of the fact that like is put with like, mav 
be observed in . . . the curve which Ruskin, in his " Mod- 
ern Painters," dedares to be the most common in nature. 
The curve is one so described as to show a constant 
tendency to become straight, although never becoming 
straight. . . • 
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. . . Any onc who wîll go over any representatîons of the 
human figure with compasses will be stirprised to find how 
large a part of a segment of exactly the same curve fits 
either the bend of the calf, forearm, thigh, abdomen, chest, 
or back. If then his experience — say at a bathing-place — 
causes him to recall the aesthetic infiuences of such forma- 
tions as a long arm or leg combined with great leanness, or 
a small chest combined with an abnormally large abdomen» 
he will find upon reflection that the effects of dispropc^ion, 
while attributable partly to association» are also attributable 
partly to a recognition of an absence of like curves. Or, to 
illustrate this fact from a contrary condition, everybody ad- 
mires a small ankle and a good-sized calf. Yet the moment 
the calf becomes so large proportionately as to interfere 
with the suggestions of a like curve in this, and in the out- 
lines of the Up, almost everybody is consdous of receiving 
a suggestion of disproportion. — Idem, v. 

PROPORTION V5. PERSPECTIVE {see olso GENERAL AND DISTANT 
V5. SPECIFIC AND NEAR EFFECTS, and PERSPECTIVE). 

Âs indicated in either opinion or production, the artistic 
intelligence of otir own time has, as yet, scarcely an appre- 
hension, and no comprehension whatever, of that which 
is acknowledged to have formed the chief vistial excellence 
of Greek art. The aiathor is convinced that this fact is 
owing almost wholly to a misunderstanding of the aims of 
pnroportion, together with a confounding of it with perspec- 
tive. — Idem, Preface, 

It will be recognized that the supposition that all these 
buildings were constructed with primary reference to pro- 
dudng a certain apparent efEect when viewed from some 
point or points at a distance, is the only one that can fumish 
the same reason, and a suffident one, for all the different 
methods of producing these effects, — methods as different, 
for instance, as that in the forward curve of the entabla* 
ture and as in the upward curve of the entablature or of the 
stylobate. Moreover, such a supposition is the only one 
that can give the same reason, and a sufiident one, for the 
application of the same method in order to produce the 
same effects, yet with almost infinite differences in measure- 
ments, in different temples. Here are some of these meas- 
urements . . . they probably have nothing to do with 
proportion, per se, but merely with produdng the appear* 
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ances to which, after being made to appear as they do, the 
prindples of proportion apply. The best due to the 
interpretation of these irregularities seems to be afEorded 
by the metbods of introdudng perspective into painting. 
It is not considered necessary in this latter art to apply 
the laws of perspective with mathematical exactness. 
Each draftsman, in arranging his outlines, feels at liberty to 
stand off from his drawing, and, as a result of repeated 
examinations and experiments, to use his own ingentiity. 
Indeed, even if these laws were applied with mathematical 
exactness, the required measurements would diflfer with 
every foot by which a man stood nearer to his product, or 
farther from it. Predsdy so in architecture ... as 
Vitruvitis says, very unequivocally, in book iii., chapter iii., 
**To preserve a sensible proportion of parts, if in high 
situations or of colossal dimensions, we must modify them 
accordingly, so that they may appear of the size intended." 
— Idem, XIV. 

Every painter knows that colors and shadows as examined 
dose at hand in the externai world of ten differ greatlv from 
what they appear to be to one who judges of them by the 
image on the retina. To him an actually checkered surface 
may appear to be of a single color, and a color, owing to the 
influence of surrounding hues, may appear tmlike that which 
it actually is. The same fact is true with reference to out- 
lines. The eye is rounded and therefore the mind behind it 
sees everything through a rounded surface. If one look into 
a convex mirror he will find aU of the dimensions of the 
natural world slightly altered. Âs a rule, for instance, 
the straight upward Unes of a square object with its base 
on the middle line of the mirror will appear not to be 
parallel but to approach one another. The efEects in the 
nMrror merely exaggerate the eflfects already exerted upon 
nature by the rounded formation of the eye. Âs applied 
to natural sturoundings, we become accustomed to these 
effects and never judge lines to be curved or lacking in 
parallelism merdy because they are so in the image on 
the retina. On the contrary, tmless they were so in this 
image, we should judge the lines to be ndther straight nor 
parallel. Accordingly, when men try, as in drawing a 
picture, to reproduce the appearance of such an image, it 
becomes imp<^rtant for them to carry out what are termed 
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the laws of linear perspective. These are laws, as will be 
explained in Chapter XIV., in accordance with which all 
the outlines of an artificial image, whether drawn, painted, 
carved, or constructed, or however changed in size, are 
made among other things to sustain somewhat the same 
relations as in an image naturally produced on the retina. 
Notice, moreover, that to fulfil these laws of perspective 
so as to make this artificial image correspond to the image 
in the eye is one thing; and that to make the respective 
dimensions of this image appear to fulfil, each to each, 
the laws of proportion is another thing. Yet it is quite 
easy and natural to confound the two. We need not be 
surprised, therefore, to find them almost invariably con- 
founded in theories of proportion, espedally in those 
which have had most infiuence in causing men to think 
that the subject is too complex and mysterious for solu- 
tion. Those who have advanced these theories have 
failed to recognize that the analogue of proportion is not 
harmony but rhythm. Moreover, as rhythm is an effect 
of the consdous action of the mind, its general prindples 
are comparatively easy to ascertain; and, by carrying out 
the analogies suggested by them, the explanation of the 
effects of proportion may be rendered comparatively 
easy. But the processes through which the ear becomes 
cognizant of the harmonic relations between musical notes 
and chords are difficult to ascertain, for the very reason 
that the mind is not consdous of these processes. No 
wonder, therefore, that a theory identifjring with them 
those of proportion by which the mind, through the eye, 
becomes cognizant of the relations existing between spaces, 
should involve difficulties. — Idem, iii. 

QUALITY (see REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF COLORS, and 
REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF TONES). 

RANK OF A WORK OF ART. 

The rank of a work of art is determined not only by its 
aim, but by the degree in which it attains this aim, whatever 
it may be; and the higher the aim, the more difficult of ten 
is it to reach. But just as a drama, if successful, is greater 
than a ballad, so a painting in which the representation of 
thought and emotion is (Urectly necessitated, is greater 
than one in which this is not the case. — Painting, Sculpture^ 
and Architecture as RepresenkUioe Arts, xiv. 
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RBADING, TO ACQUIRE LITERARY STTLE. 

Most of us know that a good literary style îs cultivated 
by acquaintance wîth good literature even more than by 
stiidying rhetoric, in however excellent a manual; and we 
know, too, that no sm^ part of the benefidal inâuence of 
thîs literature, whether oratory or poetry, is deriyed from 
testing how it sounds, which involves getting the benefit 
of its distinctively docutionary effects. — Essay on The 
Principles of Writing and Speaking ihe Same, 

RBALISTIC ART {SU EPIC, CiC,). 
REFLECTIVE AND INSTINCTIVE MENTAL ACTION IN ART-WORK. 

By instinctive mental processes are meant those which 
are conducted according to tmconscious methods, and are 
analogous, for this reason, to the results of the promptings 
of instinct in the lower animals. It is in this instinctive way 
that the child utters ejaculations, to which, as shown on 
page 4, certain of our words owe their origin, and it is in the 
same way that melodies and verses are sometimes composed, 
singing themselves into existence, the musician or poet 
hardly knowing how or whence thev come. In the same way, 
too, diildren and the tmcultivated gesture, and even draw 
and carve and build, the action of mind in the elementary 
processes of these arts not being essentially different from 
that in which the bees or birds or beasts construct their 
honeycombs or nests or dens. But poetry and music deal 
also with words, notes, and phrases, originated with a dear 
reflective consdousness of surrounding phenomena with 
which, by way of imitation or description, the sotmds used 
in the arts are made to compare. It is the same in the arts 
of sight. What is there constructed by an animal showing 
thought and discrimination, — and, in this sense, reflection 
with reference to surrounding appearances — of the same 
qualîty as that which characterizes the forms used in 
painting, sculpture, and architecture? It is owing, more 
than to anything else, to this reflective action of the mind, 
working according to the calculating methods of reason 
that, even though general conceptions of paintings, statues, 
or buildings may result from sudden and instinctive inspi- 
rations, all of them, if works of art, are, as a rule, produosd 
slowly, and with a clear conception of the reason for the 
introduction of each detail. — Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architecture as Representative Arts, i. 
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REFLECTIVE AS WELL AS INSTINCTIVE MENTAL ACTION IN 

ART-WORK. 

Of course, all nature has some effect upon the mind, 
whether or not one is distinctly consdous of the f act. It is 
concdvable, therefore, that a picture composed wîth no 
higher purpose than that of exact imitation might prove — 
just as would the natural scene whîch it imitates — exceed- 
ingly significant. Many a man who desires to do no more 
than teii a good story in a tale or a ballad does this so 
graphically tiiat it is as full of imaginative suggestiveness 
as if he had intended to make it so. The same result f ollows 
in landscape painting. The art of a product must be judged 
by the effect which it produces, not by the method of 
produdng this. If a painter happen to select a suggestive 
scene, his imitation of it may be equally suggestive. But 
it is simply a fact, and one that needs always to be borne 
in mind, that notwithstanding some excepţional successes of 
this kind, no story-teller or painter can, as a rule, produce a 
series of successf ui products except as a result of an intelligent 
adaptation of artistic means to artistic ends. — Idem, xiv. 

REGULARriY IN ART {seC olso IRREGULARITY). 

The two sides of even a very symmetrical tree do not 
exactly correspond, and a tree depicted in art is most apt to 
have the appearance of life, if the same be true of it. The 
two sides of a man's body are more nearly alike than those 
of a tree; but in the degree in which he possesses life and 
consequent grace, they will, while suggesting likeness, be 
made unlike by the positions which he assumes. — The 
Genesis of Ari-Form, xi 

A picture in which paths or trees pr bridges are arranged 
in uninterrupted rows as geometricaJly regular as the 
threads of a spider's web, seems to be in the highest degree 
unnattu-al. Even though a literal copy of some park in 
actual existence, we feel like blaming the artist for not 
choosing to copy a scene giving more evidences of nature 
as God left it. In this, we should usually find places where 
lawns, bushes, forests, rivers, hiUs, or other paths, trees, or 
hedges crossed or stopped the straight lines, or made them 
bend away in other (Krections. — /J^, xiv. 

REGULARITY IN ART, WHAT IT MEANS {see olsO BEAUTY 
HUMAN, and PROPORTION IN HUMAN FORMS). 

In the arts of sight, regularity is a result, primarily, of 
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like effects produced by measurements, just as in poetry 
and music it is a result of like effects produced by meas- 
ures. Âs outlines surround botb spaces and shapes, these 
like effects may be produced by res^nblances either in the 
oneorintheother. FQrinstance,if,inadoor,asquarepanel 
alternate with a circular one, and the opposite sides of the 
square be the same distance apart as those of the drde, î.^., 
if the diameters of both figures have the same measurements, 
then men consider this arrangement an illustration of regu- 
larity, though the likeness is in the spaces occupied not in 
the shapes occupying them; or if in a human face there be 
the same distance or measurement between the hair of the 
f orehead and the eyes, and between the eyes and the nostriis, 
and between the nostrils and the chin, men say that the 
features, so far as this fact can make them so» are regular, 
though there is likeness only in spaces not in shapes. But 
the term is applied sometimes to shapes alone. When 
each part of a curve or angle, as in an arch over a window, 
bears the same relations to the whole, that each part of 
another curve or angle bears to another whde, whidi 
nevertheless occupies less space; or when one part of a curve 
or an angle is like another part of the same curve or angle, 
as is sometimes the case with the curve over the eyebrows; 
or is related in the same way to some third f eature, as the 
eyebrows are to the nose, — ^in these cases, too, because the 
mere shapes are alike, there is said to be regularity. — 
Paintingt Sculpture, and Archiiecture as Representative Arls^ 

VI. 

REGULARITY IN NATURB AND ART 

The impression that we most insUnctivdy form of 
nature, so far as man has not touched it, is that of irregu- 
larity. Âs a rule, this and nothing else is what mountains, 
valle3rs, rocks, lakes, whether we consider their outlines 
or arrangements, seem to us to illustrate. Por this reason, 
in a thoroughly successful painting of nature, the contours 
of hills, dales, rivers, foliage, and the forms of animals and 
men are never arranged along the lines of a framework with 
a too inflexible regard for such characteristics as radiation, 
parallelism, or balance'; or, if they be, these methods are 
concealed so as not to be recognizable without study. 
Otherwise, the restilt would seem not even artistiadly 

'See page 89 ci this volume. 
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natural but unnatural and artificial, regularity of outline 
being almost invariably an indication of the effects upon 
natt^ appearances of the reflective characteristics of man. 
This can be exemplified equally trom landscape gardening 
and landscape painting. Ân artist, espedaily one of an 
early historic period, is aknost as likely to arrange bushes 
and trees in symmetrical groups, if not rows, in the latter 
art as in the f ormer, provided he can find or imagine a view- 
point from which this can be done; and, when depicting 
living beings capable of being moved about, he is sure to 
arrange them thus. Even in most imitative paintings, he 
sometimes changes the outlines of hills and valleys, or, if 
he cannot do this, he introduces regularity through the use 
of color. When it comes to architecture, where he is left 
free to design the whole appearance, regularity is usually 
the main characteristic. — Idem, vi. 

RELIGION AIDED BY ART {see ARTISTS VS. SEBRS). 

It would be a mistake to suppose, however, that art, 
because difEerent from religion, is antagonistic to it. The 
truth is just the contrary. It can be said, almost without 
qualification, that in all times of extreme tradiţionalism 
and unenlightenment art has proved the only agency that, 
without offending ignorance and superstition, has been 
able to counterbalance their infiuence. It has done this 
by using the forms of nature, and contenting itself with the 
truth as represented in them. Gtiised in familar aspects, 
appealing to the mind by way of suggestion. which leaves 
the imagination free to surmise or to deduce whatever 
inf erence may appeal to it, the thoughts expressed in art do 
not, as a rule, repel even the most prejudiced, or excite their 
opposition. A man in Italy, in the thirteenth century, 
would have been sent to the stake if he had made a plain 
statement to the effect that a pope could be kept in hell, or a 
pagan admitted to paradise. Yet when Dante pictured 
both conditions in his great poem, how few questioned his 
orthodoxy! So with the themes of painting and of sculp- 
ture. What a rebuke to the bigotry and the cruelty of the 
Middle Ages were the countless products of the arts of those 
periods, pleadii^ constantly to the eye against the savage 
customs of the times for the sweet but Uttle-practised virtues 
of justice and charity! Within our own century, too, not- 
withstanding the traditions of sodety, the State and the 
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Chttrch, whîch have (rften ezerted all their powers toup- 
hold and perpetuate slavery, aristocracv, and sectarianism» 
recall how the modem novei chiefly, but assisted kurgely 
by the modem picture, bas not only changed the wh(de 
trend of the world's thought with reference to tbese sys- 
tems, but has contributed, more, perhaps, than any other 
single cause, to the practicai reorganization of them, in 
accordance with the dictates of enlightened intelligence. 
Notice, too, that this influence of art extends to the whole 
region covered by religion, whether pertaining to this 
world or to the next. In ages like our own, when men 
rely chieây upon the guidance of the consdous mind, it is 
extremely difficult for them to be brought to realize that 
there is any trustworthy guidance attributable to the action 
of the subconsdous mind. Art doea not discuss this 
guidance, but presupposes it. Through the rc^ults of the 
subconsdous mind coalesdng with those of the consdous 
mind it everywhere surrotmds the material with the halo 
of the spiritual, causing those who will not even acknowl- 
edge the existence of the latter, to enter upon a practicai 
experience of it in ideas, and to accept, when appearing 
in the guise of imagination, what they would reject if 
presentâ in its own Uneaments. So the artist, though not 
a seer, always has within him the possibility of being the 
seer's assistant. — EssetUials of MstkeUcs^ iii. 

Probably no art-product has ever continued to influence 
ages succmling its own, except in the degree in which it 
has shown itself to be the work of a man deeply interested, 
as a matter of sentiment at least, in religious, moral, social, or 
intellectual problems, and in their efEects upon humanity. 
The oldest music that we have is all of it religious. So, 
when it is not merely ethical, is the oldest poetry. This is 
true not only of that which is in the Bible, and the Vedas of 
India, but in the Iliad, the i£neid, and in all the greatest 
tragedies of the Greeks. So is much of the best of modem 
poetry also, — ^that of Dante, Radne, Spenser, Milton, 
Wordsworth, Schiller, and Shakespeare. Very nearly as 
large a proportion of quotations having to do with the right 
conduct of life can bie taken from this last poet as from 
the Bible itself. Nor are they brought into his plays in- 
ddentally, though they are brought in artistically, i. e.^ 
in such ways as to aid in the representation of the characters 
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depicted. Yet even to aid în this, they are often so un* 
necessary as to prove that their author is intentionally 
avaiUng hiniself of an opportunity to introduce thought of a 
distincUy religious or moral tendency. — The RepresenUUive 
Significance of Form, xv. 

When an artist depicts nature just as ît is, if there be any 
such thing as natural religion, he produces upon the mind 
something of the eflEect of natural religîon. If he depict 
humanity, he produces — if there be any such thing — some- 
thing of the S3rmpathetic effect of social religîon. And in 
both cases he adds to the effect the influence which each has 
had upon his own character, and produces, if he have any, 
something of the effect of personal religion. Art combines 
the influences of God in nature, God in humanity, and 
God in the individual. It makes an appeal that is natural, 
sjrmpathetic, and personal; but it does all this in a way 
that seems divine, because the factors of representation 
are reproductions of the divine handiwork. — Essay on Art 
and Education. 

In the bld, and by no means beautiful chapel at Prince- 
ton, the faculty were never able to repress entirely certain 
irreverent forms of disturbance, — ^like keeping step with a 
Preshman when he walked to his seat. When the time 
came to move into the new Marquand Chapel, some one 
suggested, in a meeting of the faculty, that the students be 
particularly requested and wamed not to continue these 
practices. After discussion, however, it was dedded to 
postpone action until something had been done to necessi- 
tate it. Nothing ever did necessitate it. Every tendency 
to disorder was, apparently, completely suppressed by a 
mere change to a more sesthetic environment. — Essay on 
Art and Morals: Note. 

Under the pediment of the temple, the arches of the 
cathedral, the dome of the mosque, always, too, în the 
degree în which these are great works of art, the predomi- 
nating împression is that of the universal fatherhood of 
God, which all alike represent. — Elssay onArt and Education, 

The student of art cannot keep from leaming through 
personal experience how months and years of exerdse in 
voice and gesture, in playing music, in drawing, in painting, 
în carving, give one a mastery over the physical possibilities 
of the body not only, but of the mind. He is forced to 

19 
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realize as others cannot that there comes to be a time when 
every sUghtest movement through which mtisic, for 
instance, passes with the rapidity of electridty from a 
printed score through the mind and fingers of a performer, 
is overseen and directed by mental action wluch, while 
intelligent, works tmconsdously, all the consdous powers 
of the mind being absorbed in that which is produdng the 
general expressional efiEect. The student of art has thus 
before him constant experimental evidence of the way in 
which the higher mental nature can gain ascendency over 
both the lower physical and the lower psychical nature. 
He knows practically as well as theoretically in what sense it 
can be true spiritually that the man who is to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, who is to become with all his powers 
subject to the spirit that is sovereign there, and who is, 
without conscious eSort, to embody in conduct its slightest 
promptings, is the man who consdously starts out with 
scrupulous and often painful efforts to do the will of the 
Father who is in heaven. — Idem. 

RBUGION AN AID TO ART. 

But a man would mistake if for these reasons he were 
to suppose that art can be an entîre substitute for religion. 
It can no more be this in that which has to do with inspira- 
tion than it can be a substitute for sdence in that which 
has to do with investigation. In an age in which there is 
little sdentific accuracy , there is little artistic accuracy ; and 
in an age in which there is little religious inspiration there 
is little artistic. The subconsdous mind works in accord- 
ance with suggestion. The stimulus of religious suggestion 
is needed by art in order to attain the lof tiest hdghts of 
imaginative efiEort. Of course this suggestion can be 
experienced in the degree only in which there is a certain 
practicai belief in the relation of subconsdous to consdous 
mental action, even if there be not a dear theoretical 
understanding of it. — The Representatioe Significance of 
Form, VII. 

REUGION AND SCIENCE AIDS TO ART. 

It would be difficult, in fact, to discover a single element 
necessary to success in religious or sdentific endeavor 
^hich, if held in due subordination, is really not available 
in the realm of art. Religion is an aid to it because, to 
interpret the truth of nature in all its depth and breadth 
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of pureness and of charity, one must have a spirit capable 
of being often drawn into sympathy with that which is 
purest and best in nature. . . . And sdence, too, is an aid 
to art; and in the same category with sdence we must place 
all those phases of life which are appropriate subjects of 
investigation, everything that can enlighten man with 
reference to the laws of nature or of mind» or to the histories 
of either. — Idetitf xiii. 

RELIGION VS. ART (sCC ARTISTS VS. SEERS). 

Religion unfolds like a plant from within. Its germs are 
of a kind hidden in nature, in the animal and in man, and 
when it reaches the thoughts, words, and deeds over which 
the mind exerdses conscious control, it influences these in 
a manner peculiar to a tendency of instinct, a prompting 
of consdence, a motive to action. Of course a tendency, 
a prompting, a motive, cannot be expressed outwardly 
except as a man uses something like bodily speech or action 
that can be heard or seen. Like art, religion, therefore, 
is obliged in all forms of expression to exert more or less 
of a nmterial influence upon the material bod^ and its 
material surroundings. But in religion the essential matter 
is that these nmterial forms of expression should always 
be subordinate to the promptings of the higher spiritual 
nature. ... In art the conditions are diflEerent. It in- 
volves no necessary subordination of the outward to the 
înward. There is always a cooperation between the 
two, in which sometimes the one seems the more prominent 
and sometimes the other, but in no case does the mind 
fail to recognize the demands of its material surroundingr., 
or to aim at conformity to these. It is the essential condi- 
tion of art that it should manifest this conformity: that 
ît should produce a dramatic imitation, a melody, a meta- 
phor, a picture, a statue, a building, whatever it may be, 
which in some way emphasizes the influence of these sur- 
rotmdings. Even as applied to ordinary action, a man 
who can be spedally conmiended for the art which he 
manifests in conversation or in conduct is not the one 
who would most naturally be selected as an exemplification 
of that faith which tmderlies the disregard of n^iterial 
conditions involved often in speaking the truth, and always 
in marching to nmrtyrdom. — Idem, ix. 

Religious effects are seldom produced by what are reoog- 
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nized clearly to be copies of mere forms. Â Christi^ 
man through bis conduct, and a church through its ser- 
vices, may represent the Christian life, but the moment 
that the representative element in either is emphasized, 
the moment that it is brought to our attention that the 
man's actions, attitudes, or facial and vocal expressions 
are assumed for the purpose of representing, he suggests 
to us a Pharisee, if not a hypocrite. With art it is the 
opposite. Its object is to represent; and the actor upon 
the stage, or any imitator of real life as delineated in the 
drama or the novei, or depicted in the picture or the statue, 
awakens our approval in the exact degree of the unmis- 
takably representative character of hâs performance. — 
EssetUials of JEsihetics, iii. 

RELIGIOUS VS. ARTISTIC TRUTH. 

There is much relişious truth in ** Paradise Lost," for 
instance, but there might have been just as much of this 
in a poorly written prose work. What makes Milton's 
religious truth artistic, is its poetic embodiment; and the 
peotry is just as artistic, so t ar as concems this alone in 
places in which there is no suggestion of religion. — The 
RepresenkUioe Significance of Form, vii. 

REPETITION IN ART. 

RepeUtion and ever3rthing assodated with it have 
their origin in the exigencies of form. Ât the same time, 
we cannot be reminded too frequently that all forms, as 
used in art, are methods of representing thoughts or feel- 
ings by rendering them more concrete and emphatic. 
. . . The slightest perceptible rubbing or^ scratching 
against any part of our body, ii repeated a sufficient number 
of times, will cause inâammation. The slightest perceptible 
vibration that can aSect the organs of hearing or sight, if 
repeated with sufficient rapidity and persistency, ^ will 
produce a sound or a color, and nothing except repetition 
will do this. The same is true of its use when appealing 
more directly to the mind. ** What a wonderfuUy complete 
system of police signalling these Germans havel" said an 
English gentleman to me in Stuttgart. "They are at it 
now, as they have been for nights past." We stepped 
out upon a balcony which stood high on a hillside, and 
looked down upon the moon-lit dty. **Listen," hesaid; 
*'first you hear a whistle oS there at the railway station; 
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then one at the palace; then one farther up here on the hiU/* 
I listened; and what I heard, and what he had heard, came 
from tree-toads in the garden under us. Â single note 
would not have attracted his attention. It was the repeţi- 
tion of the notes that had filled his imagination with visions 
of sodalists, and the efficiency of police supervision under 
a military govemment. — The Genesis of Ari^Fortn, xii. 

REPRESENTATION A CHARACTERISTIC OF iESTHETIC ART. 

A f ew words may be in place in order to make more clear 
the reason for the use of the term representative to express 
the general effect produced by all the art-forms. This 
term is not a new one, though it has not previously been 
applied without more limitation. Nor has it been selected 
in ignorance of the distinction which certain English critica 
have made between what they caii the representative 
and the presentative arts; but in the belief that this distinc- 
tion springs from misapprehension, and in its results involves 
that tendency to error to which misapprehension always 
leads. The way in which the term came to be chosen 
was as f ollows. In order to simplif y the task of art-critidsm, 
it seemed important to search for a single word expressive 
of an eflEect, the presence or absence of which in any work 
should determine the presence or absence in it of artistic 
excellence. This word representative, without any distor- 
tion of its most ordinary meanings, was found to meet the 
requirements. It was fotmd, moreover, that it could be 
applied to all the art-forms considered in either of the two 
relations which exhaust all their possibilities; considered, in 
other words, either as expressive of thought and feeling in 
the mind of the artist, or as reproducing by way of imita- 
tion things heard or seen in the externai world. To illus- 
trate this — and from an art, too, which we are told is merely 
presentative — ^let one be listening to an opera of Beethoven 
or Wagner, and desirous of determining the quality of the 
music as conditioned by its power of expression — how can 
he do this? — In no way better than by asking: first, what 
phase of feeling is the music intended to represent? and, 
second, does it represent what is intended? With equal 
success, he can use the same questions with reference to 
the story told in a ballad, the characters delineated in a 
drama, the events depicted in a painting, the ideal typified 
in a statue, the design embodied in a building. He can 
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apply the same questions, too» to the forms considered as 
inutations of thmgs heard or seen. Handel's "Pastoral 
Symphony " and the music of the Forest Scene in Wagner's 
*'Siegfried" ezpress not only certain phases of feeling» 
but these as influenced by oertain surrounding conditions 
of externai nature; and though, for reasons to be given 
hereafter, music is the least imitative of the arts, it is not, 
for this reason, as some have daimed, m^i^y presentative. 
Such works as have been mentioned must contain at least 
enough of the imitative element to represent, by way of 
assodation» if no more, the surroundings suggested. The 
same may be afiirmed of the accessories or situations in 
a ballad or a drama; and of the colors» proportions, or 
natural methods of adapting means to ends in a painting, 
a statue, or a building. 

The term representative, as thus applied, moreover, is 
appropriate not only in the sense indicated by ordinary 
usage, but in the specific sense indicated by its etymology. 
The peculiarity of art, and of all art, is that it not only 
presents, but literally re-presents; that is, presents over 
and over again in like series of movements, metaphors» 
measures, Imes, contours, colors, whatever they may be, 
both the thoughts which it expresses and the forms througb 
which it expresses them. — Art in Theory, Preface. 

In the volume of this series of essays entitled "Art in 
Theory," an endeavor was made to show that art in 
general is nature made human, and that art of the highest 
character is nature made human in the highest sense. It 
was pointed out that, for this kind of art, only such forms 
of nature are available as are audible and visible; and 
that these forms in such art are well used only when 
made significant of thoughts and emotions. In accordance 
with this understanding, it was maintained that all the 
higher arts are representative, and this in two senses, 
— representative rather than commtmicative of thought or 
emotion in the mind of the artist, which fact causes them 
to be appropriately termed the humanities; and representa- 
tive rather than imitative of that which is audible or visible 
in the mind's material environment, which latter fact causes 
them to be appropriately termed the arts of form, i. e., of 
appearance, or aesthetic, i, e,, fitted to be perceived. — 
Painting, Sculpture, and ArchiUciure as RepresenUUioe^ 
Arts, I. 
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(RecapilukUion:) In treating of each of the arts con- 
sidered separately, the discussion is begun by showing 
that it is natural as well as necessary for a man to express 
bis thougbts and emotions tbrougb audible or visible forms; 
and tbat a oertain metbod of developing tbese forms causes 
tbem to be artistic. It is shown, besides, that, even before 
thus developed, the f onns are all of them methods of corn- 
municating thougbts and feelings througb using, for this 
purpose, certain externai factors which, in themselves» are 
devoid of thought or feeling; in other words, that artists, 
owing to an application of the principie of association or of 
comparison, reveal operations of the mind througb employ- 
ing, eitber by way of appropriation or reference, the physical 
phenomena of nature; and that» for this reason, we can 
understand the arts fully only so f ar as we consider them 
as representative, on the one hand, of mental conceptions, 
and, on the other, of nmterial surroundings. In the 
volumes devoted to this subject, therefore, it is shown 
that it is possible for ever^ natural method of expression 
to become thus representative, at times, both of the human 
mind and of extrâial nature. The elementary factors of 
expression are shown to be, in the arts of sound, intonations 
and words, and, in the arts of sight, gestures, drawings, 
carvings, and other objects made hy hand. From these 
primanly it is argued that form in representative art 
is developed. The ways in which it is developed are 
indicated, first, by analyzing the methods in which these 
factors are made to be expressive, and observing for what 
phase of representation, either mental or material, each 
phase of expression is fitted; and later by observing the 
general effect of the representation produced when the 
methods and phases are combined in a completed art-form. 
Expression is found to be produced througb diSerent 
methods of using, in the arts of sound, duration, force, 
pitch, and quality of tone, and — respectively corresponding 
to these, in the arts of sight — extension, strength of line, 
hue, and mixture of hues. It is from these methods that 
we derive and, as afEected by instinctive, reflective, or 
emotive tendendes, that we appropriate for representa- 
tive purposes such eflEects as those of movement, pause, 
accent, versification, metre, tune, tone, and other char- 
acteristics of rhythm and harmony of sound; and such 
e£Eects as those of size, shape, shacUng, tinting, and other 
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characteristics of proportion and harmony of line and 
color. — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, xxvi. 

REPRESENTATION, BY MEANS OP ASSOCIATION AND CX>MPARI- 
SON {see COMPARISON AND ASSOCIATION Ond WORDS, 

THEIR MEANING). 

Âs thoughts and emotions cannot be heard or seen in 
themselves, they cannot be presented or commtinicated to 
another directly. They must be represented indirectly; 
î. €., through the use of a medium differing from themselves 
in that it can be heard and seen. This medium the mind 
must find in material nature, the sounds and sights of which 
it can accept, imitate, modify, and devdop for the purposes 
of expression, but cannot originate. While sa3ang this, 
however, it was also said that, among the sounds of nature 
which may be used for artistic piuposes must be included 
any sounds whatever, even though traceable to men. Their 
material bodies are manifestations of material nature; and, 
this being so, of course the same is true of their instinctively 
used, and what we may term natural, as distinguished from 
artistic, vocal utterances. Among the sights of nature, 
again must be included, for the same reason, any visiblc 
movements or constructions of men; and, this being so, of 
course included among themmust bealso their instinctively 
used gestures. Owing to the imperceptible character of 
that which is within our minds, all outward expressions of 
this, and, therefore, all art, even of the most ordinary 
kind, must exempUfy the principie of representation. 
But the highest art must do so most emphatically. This 
is because it must give expression to processes of thought 
and emotion of the highest, in the sense of the most subtle, 
quality, and as these processes are the most distinctively 
mental, they are the most distinctively diflerent in essence 
from any material f orm through which they can be expressed. 
It is, therefore, particularly necessary that when used 
as a vehide for them the form should manifest this diflEer- 
ence; and it can do so in the degree only in which it mani- 
fests dearly what is its own nature as contrasted with theirs; 
in other words, in the degree only in which its representa- 
tive, as contrasted with any possibly presentative character, 
îs particularly emphasized by being made particularly 
apparent. This statement suggests that there is a connec- 
tion between the use in art of the term representation, as 
meaning the expression of thought and emotion, and its 
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more ordinary use in the second sense mentioned in our 
opening paragraph, 1 1., as meaning the imitation of externai 
phenomena. This connection arises from the fact that 
the communicative intention of the forms of expression 
can be made partictilarly apparent in the degree only in 
which the imitative character of the factors composing 
the forms — that is of the sotmds and sights of externa 
nature — is made apparent. This is the ground taken in 
Chapters VI. and VIII. of " Art in Theory," which are 
devoted to showing that the representation of thoughts 
and emotions and of externai sounds and sights necessarily 
go together. Ân artifidally shaped machine, it was said, 
at once suggests the question, "What can it do?" But 
a drawing or carving with a form resembling something 
în nattire never suggests this question, but rather, '*What 
did the man who drew the object think about it or of it 
that he should have made a copy of it?" The principie 
that renders it possible for the forms of art to represent, 
in the senses just indicated, both mental processes and ma- 
terial surroundings is, in general, that of correspondence. But 
subordinatdy, there are two diflEerent, though closely related, 
prindples in accordance with which this correspondence may 
be manifested. One principie — which is the one mainly in- 
volved in the representation of thoughts and emotions — is 
that of associcUion; the other, which is mainly involved in 
the representation of the appearances of nature, is that of 
comparison. — Painting, Sculpture, and Archiiecture as Repre- 
sentative Arls, i. 

REPRESENTATION IN ART. 

The conceptions of science are due, as we have found, 
to an investigation, so f ar as possible, of every condition 
preceding an apprehended phenomenon. Of course, what 
is thus obtained can be imparted to others just as it is, 
only so far as every factor entering into the knowledge 
communicated has been given expression in the outward 
form of communication, or, as we may say, has been formu- 
lated. On the contrary, the imagination of art draws its 
ideas and constructs its ideals of a whole dass of phenomena 
from observing a few conditions only, which are the more 
apparent ones and are taken as representative of all of them. 
It is evident that what is thus obtained can be imparted 
to others just as it is experienced in the mind, only so far 
as these same few conditions can be given expression in the 
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outward form in such ways as to exert on the mmds of 
others the same representoHoe effects. — The RtpreserUatiioe 
Significance of Form, xii. 

RBPRESENTATION IN ART VS. COUHUNICATION. 

Just as represenkUion is a more appropriate term than 
itnikUion through which to indicate the resuit of an artistic 
reproduction of the appearances of nature, so the same 
word is more appropriate than cofnmunicaiion or any 
like term through which to indicate the artistic expression 
of thoughts or feelings. If this were not so, if the primary 
object of art were to communicate, then would it not 
do this more successfuUy than do other forms of expression? 
But does art do this more successfuUy? To say nothing 
of music and architecture, which all men know to be very 
deficient in the matter of communicating definite informa- 
tion of any kind, do poetr^, painting, and sculpture give a 
more satisfactory commumcation with reference to thought 
or feeling, in the sense of indicatinş more dearly exadly 
what a particular thought or feeling is, than do sounds and 
sights as they are used in ordinary speech and writing? 
The moment we ask the questîon, we are ready to answer. 
No. A f requent effect of niaking any method of communica- 
tion more artistic is to make it less intelligible. Âs a rule, 
sighs, shrieks, wails, can communicate, and cause a listener 
to realize, too, the particular thought or feeling to which 
they give expression far more unmistakably than is possible 
for a musical passage, unaccompanied by words, whatever 
may be the amount of its hush, trill, force, or complexity. 
Âs a rule, a plain, direct utterance of sentiment, or state- 
ment of fact, is far more readily apprehended, if that be 
all that is desired, than the most imaginative effort of 
poetry. As a rule, a few objects carelessly but dearly 
drawn or carved, even if as rudely as in an andent hiero- 
glyph, a few tree-trunks roughly built together for support 
and shelter, can convey intelligence of their purpose much 
more distinctly than works of painting or sculpture or 
architecture upon which men have expended years of 
labor. Were the commtmication of thought or feeling the 
object of art, it would be a very senseless undertaking to try 
to attain this object and expend years of labor upon it by 
making the forms of communication from which art is 
devdoped less communicative. 
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Yet, evidently, these forms of natural expression — în- 
tonation, speech, drawing, coloring, constructing, — ^just 
at the ţoint where mpst satisfactory as means of corn- 
municating thought and feeling, lack something that art 
needs. What is tbis? It is not difficult to teii, and is 
clearl^ suggested by all that has been unfolded thus far 
în this essay. They lack that which can be given, in 
connection with expression, by the reproduction of the 
effects of nature. Penmanshlp and hieroglyphics lack 
the appearances of nature that are copied in painting and 
sculpture. Prose lacks figures of speech and descriptions 
that în poetry are constantly directing attention to the 
same appearances; and even the elements subsequently 
developed into music and architecture lack traces of a 
very keen observation and extensive use of eflects in 
nature which would not need to be observed or used at 
all, were the end in view attainable by the mere com- 
munication of thought or feeling. Were communication 
the end of any art, the elaboration of the forms of nature 
would cease at the point where they became sufficient for 
this purpose. But it does not cease there, and it does 
not do so because art must express thought or feeling by 
way not of communication, but of represenkUum. — Essen^ 
tials of Msthetics, vii. 

The method of the appeal to the mind in art îs not 
through direct unequivocal statements, but through in- 
direct suggestive representations, which awaken interest 
in order to stimulate the processes of imagination. — The 
RepresenkUive Significance of Form^ xiv. 

What is imagination? It is the faculty of the mind that 
forms images. Of course, în the degree in which the appeal 
îs made so definite that nothing, as we say, îs left to im- 
agination, it is not stimulated. Let us apply this principie 
now to poetry. Words apparently convey definite mean- 
itigs, yet it is a fact that they can also be representative. 
If not, they are merely presentative or communicative, and, 
therefore, not poetic, but prosaic. To understand this 
distinction îs necessary to an tmderstanding of poetic 
art. Take, for înstance, these verses by Longfellow. 
What he wishes to say is that death may overtkke the 
artist before he acquîres the skill on which his heart îs set. 
Had he merely communicated, or stated, this fact, he would 
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have written prose; but he represented it, and there£ore we 
caii what he wrote poetry, e. g., 

Art is k>ng and time îs fleeting, 
And our hearts, though stout and biave, 

Still like muffled drums are beating 
Punecal maidies to the grave. 

The Psalm of Uf^ 

— Essentials of ^stheiics, vii. 

Poetry may be strictly representatîve of externai sîghts 
and sounds, — may confine itself to tbat whîch reproduces 
for the imagination a picture; and jret may be equally and 
in the highest sense representative also of those ideas and 
feelings which exist în only the mind. — Idem. 

No matter how perfect rhythm or rhyme one may pro- 
duce through arrangements of words, the result is prose, 
not poetry, unless the thought, instead of being presented 
directly, is represented, as we may say, indirectly, so as to 
cause it to afEord virtually an argtunent from analogy. 
Frequently , one judges of poetic excelknce by the degree in 
whidi the thoughts or emotions could not be communicated 
at all unless they were thus su|[gested rather than stated; 
by the degree, therefore, in which their essential character 
is subtle, intangible, invisible — ^in short, spiritual. — Essay 
on Art and Educatum. 

REPRESENTATION IN ART V5. IMITATION {sce IMITATION vs). 

I According to Webster, to represent means **to present 
again either by ima^e, by action, by symbol, or by sub- 
stitute,'* and there is no possible use of natural forms in 
art that cannot be induded under one of these heads. Imita- 
tion, which is, tmdoubtedly, a frequent process in art, can 
be included thus; but so can many other processes that are 
not imitative. Representation has a broader applicability, 
and by using this term we can get something expressing 
the exact truth in all cases. An orchestral passage in an 
opera, or a declamatory scene in a drama, cannot, strictly 
speaking, copy or imitate, but it can represent an exchanş^e 
of thought between a demigod and a forest bird, as m 
Wagner's "Siegfried," or a conversation between historic 
characters as in Shakespeare's "Henry the Eighth." A 
painting of a man on canvas, or a statue of him in marble, 
does not, strictly speaking, copy or imitate a man, who, 
actually considered, can be neither flat nor white; but it does 
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represerU him. Coltunns, arches, and roofs do not, by any 
means, copy or imitate, but they do represent the trunks 
and branches and water-shedding leaves of the forest. 
Nothing in f act tbat a man can make of the materials at his 
disposal can, strictly speaking, copy or imitate in all its 
features that which is lound in nature; but he can always 
represent this. — The Essentials of jEsthetics^ vi. 

Of whatever art we may be speaking, it wiU not do to 
say that its sole aim is to imitate nature, not even, putting 
it in a milder form, that it is to reproduce the appearances 
of nature. . . . The most that can be said with truth is that 
the forms of nature are reproduced by the artist with the 
aim of having them appeal to others as they have appealed 
to himself , as they have exerted an effect upon his mind, as 
they have influenced his thoughts and feelings. Of course, 
in order to accomplish this aim merely, he must represent 
the appearances so as to recall their state in natture, and, 
where imitation is demanded, he must imitate with accu- 
racy . But he would be the last in the world to acknowledge 
that he has added to his work nothing originated in his 
own brain, and that what he has produced is a simple 
reproduction. He considers it a representation.— i4r/ in 
Theory, rv. 

A like fact is true of the photograph. For the very 
reason that it is an imitation, in the sense of being a literal 
presentation, of every outline on which the light at the 
time when it was taken happened to fall, it does not 
awaken in us the kind or degree of imaginative interest 
or of sympathy that we feel in paintings or statues. Un- 
Uke the impressions that we receive from the photograph, 
in gazing at these latter, we feel that we are loolang through 
an artist's eye, seeing only what he saw or thought fit for 
us to see, and that ever3rthing in them is traceable to the 
skill displayed by him in transferring what in nature is 
presented in one medium into another, as in delineating 
flesh and foliage through the use of color and in tuming 
veins and lace into marble. The same principie applies 
in architecture. The man of the backwoods who came to 
an early centre of civilization, and stood before the first 
stone colonnade that he had seen, was not charmed with it 
because it imitated so exactly the row of poles that supported 
the projecting eaves of the huts whidi for centuries had 
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been constructed by his ancestors; his delight was owing to 
the fact of his perceiving in another matoial, exceedingly 
difficult to work, that which represenUd the forms presented 
to his view at home. — Idem. 

REPRESENTATION IN BUILDING {sU ARCHITECTURE, 
REPRESENTATIVE, and ARCHITECTURE REPRESENTATIVE 

OF THOUGHT). 

REPRESENTATION IN HARMONY. 

As represented in sound, it may be said that every 
mood that is absolutely normal, because healthful, strong, 
buoyant, joyous, or unimpeded, or, to state this in a genera 
way, every mood in which the conditions appear to the 
mind to be saUsfaclory, naturally tends to harmonic expres- 
sion. On the contrary, every abnormal, unhealthy, 
because weak, depressed, sad, or impeded mood, or every 
mood in which the conditions appear to the mind to be 
unsatisfactory, because leaving conceptions in a state of 
suspense, naturally tends to inharmonic expression. This 
latter is what we hear, therefore, in the moaning and 
crying of weakness, in the fretting and complainmg of 
hopelessness and misery, and in any habits of tone, like 
the so-called "ministerial, " which are produced by dwelling 
upon the more pathetic aspects of subjects. ... As repre- 
sented in music, this inharmonic effect is expressed in what 
is termed the minor interval which, while itself not abso- 
lutely inharmonic — ^if it were so it could not be used as a 
factor of musical harmony, — ^is, nevertheless, suggestive 
of a lack of harmony ; and it is this fact that accounts for the 
associations that all have with this interval. It is the 
musical adaptation of that which, in speech, represents 
suspense, and, therefore, the depressed and pathetic 
There are other conditions, too. . . . That for which, when 
listening to a series of chords, the musical ear is in search, 
is harmony. Whenever, therefore, it does not hear this, 
• • • the impression conveyed is that thought and feeling 
are waiting for a desired consummation that delay^ coming. 
. . . It is forced, by a law of nature, to deşire to have the 
movements of the chords continue till the perfectly har- 
monîous is reached. For this reason, the chord of the 
seventh augments the feeling of tmrest and dissatisfaction, 
and prepares the mind, by way of contrast, for the restful, 
satisf ying closing efEect of the chord of the keynote when. 
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at the next sound, the phrase is brought to a condusion. — 
Rhythin and Harmony in Poetry and Music: Music as a 
Representative Art, v. 

REPRESENTATION IN MELODY. 

I can now recall no melody of great poptdarity in which 
undemeath all the decorative vestiture of the f orm, however 
much the pitch may be pushed up here or pulled down tJhere, 
it is not possible to detect general outlines true to certain 
first principles of vocal expression. Some melodies, indeed, 
like "Comin thro' the Rye" can be talked off with absolute 
fidelity to every musical note. But if melody be thus 
developed from speech, the same must be remotely true of 
harmony, for this, in its turn, as shown in Chapters XII. to 
XV. of " Rhythm and Harmony," is itself, in its incipi- 
ency, a development of melody. — Painting, Sculpture, and 
Archiiecture as RepresentaHve Arts, Preface. 

What is true of this melody is true of almost every 
melody that proves to be permanently popular. Beneath 
what is sometimes great exaggeration, we can detect the 
intonations natural to the spealdng utterance of the senti- 
ments expressed. This is the same as to say that, in such 
cases, music, while in no sense imitative, is nevertheless 
representative of the intonations of speech. In other 
cases, it might be said to be a development of something 
that lies behind the intonations of speech; and which, 
though having the same cause, antedates them, i. «., a 
development of humming in which almost every one, at 
times, indulges. A man, in the subjective, absent-minded 
condition in which he takes to humming, is usually tmcon- 
scious of the presence either of surrounding persons or of 
sounds. He is not in a mood, therefore, either to address 
the persons distinctly, or to repeat the sounds accurately. 
But while this is true, it is also true that his method of 
expression will necessarily, not in a specific but in a general 
way, represent his surroundings. If he have ever heard, 
especially if he have heard frequently, sounds like the 
humming of bees, the whistling of winds or of ndlway 
locomotives, or the notes of squirrels, quails, whippoorwills, 
robins, catbirds, or of songs stmg, or of exclamations or 
speeches made by men and women about him, in nine cases 
out of ten his own tones, at times unconsdously to himself , 
but nevertheless actually, will imitate some of these sounds 
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all of which, being externai to himsdf, are, so far as he ia 
concemed, those of externai nattire. Music, th^^ore, 
may be said to represent not only the natural intonations <^ 
the human voice, but natural sounds coming from sources 
that are not htunan. — Esseniials of MsikeHcs, vi. 

REPRBSENTATION IN MUSIC {SU olsO PIICH). 

Some have declared it to be fresenUUive rather than 
representative, not reoognizing that a use of such elements 
of duration, force, pitch, and quality as enable us to distin- 
guish between a love-song, a dirge, and a tragic passage 
would altogether fail to convey their meaning, unless there 
were something in the movement to represetU ideas or emo- 
tions which we were accustomed to assodate with similar 
movements perceived in nature. — Idem. 

It is evident that music may be representative in the 
ways indicated without being in any distinctive sense 
imitative. Âll that is necessary is that its successive phases 
should foUow a general order similar to that to which we 
have become accustomed in certain series of sounds or sights 
in nattu'e. We have aoticed, perhaps, a qtuet rill devd- 
oped into a cataract, and this again into a quiet pool; or 
a dear sky developed into a storm and this again into a 
clear sky; or peace developed into war and this again into 
peace; and one or the other of these series of phenomena 
is suggested to us when we hear a series of musical effects 
developed in what appears to be a similar order. The 
reason why these or any other phenomena are suggested 
is because of the principie of correspondence, which, as has 
been said, underUes all methods of expression, espedally 
those exemplified in discoursive elocution. AccorcBng 
to this principie, it is instinctively felt, even when not 
consciously thought, that different phases of invisible and 
inaudible moods follow one another in analogy to phases 
of a visible or an audible character. — Rhythm and Harmany 
in Poetry and Music: Music as a RepresentcUive Art, vil. 

REPRESENTATION IN MUSIC AND IN VISIBLE FORlf S. 

I once went over the motives of Wagner with the most 
broadly cultured musidan whom I knew, and I found that 
while he perceived, at once, the representative elements in 
what are ordinarily termed imitative passages, he failed to 
perceive them, tîll pointed out to him, in many other 
passages so unmistakably developed from the intonations of 
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speech that to me they seemed to taUc — of course only în the 
sense of voidng the trend of emotive processes which 
alone is possible to music — almost as plainly as if the 
notes were words. . . . What he lacked was my twenty 
years' experience in teaching the melody of speech. So 
with the significance of visible form. One whose experience 
has forced him» as mine has, to the condusion that every 
shape of the htiman body, natural or assumed, has a mean- 
ing peculiar to itself, though possibly beyond even an 
expert's power of interpretation, finds himself, very soon, 
according to the principie of assodation, drawing the same 
condusion with reference to all shapes, whether human or 
not human. Those who think it not essential to discuss 
the general accuracy of this condusion, as applied to all 
phenomena audible or visible; or who imagine that, if true, 
art has no mission in revealing and emphasizing it, have, 
simply, not leamed all that life is designed to teach them; or 
those who conceive that the methods through which art can 
fulfil this mission can be apprehended and appredated with- 
out their stopping to think over each detail of the subject, 
to examine the exemplifications of it, and to apply many 
original tests of their own to it, have not yet begun to 
leam the methods through which life can teach them any- 
thing of deep importance. — Painiing, Sctdpture, and Archi- 
Uctute as RepresenkUive Arts, Preface. 

REPRBSENTATION IN POETRY, ALLOYED AND PURE (see LAN- 

GUAGE, PLAIN AND FIGURATIVE). 

It has been said that whatever is added to representa- 
tion of such a nature as to change it from pure to alloyed, 
must come from the poet. This is true, and yet he may 
not always be himself the primary source of these addi- 
tions. He may get them either from his own mind or 
from nature, — a term used here to apply to everything 
externai to himself. If he get them from his own mind, he 
will carry into excessive development the tendency which 
has been termed the instinctive, underlying ejaculatory 
sounds and all plain language; and his product will mani- 
fest a preponderance of the features making up the thoughi 
that he desires to express. If he get his additions bota 
nature, he will carry into excessive development the 
tendency, which has been termed the reSective, underlying 
imitative sounds and all figurative language; and his 
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product will manifest a preponderance of the features 
employed in the form for the purpose of ampUfying and 
illusirating his thought. The first tendency» carried to an 
extreme, will leave the form void of representation, and 
make it explanatory or didactic; the second will overload 
it with representation, and make it florid or ornate. 

Ţaking up these tendendes in their order, we wiU ex- 
amine now the former of them, and first, as exempUfied 
in poetry modeled upon direct representation. In this 
form» as we have seen, the poet uses no similes nor meta- 
phors. He states predsely what he wishes to say — only 
what he says, if put in the form of poetry, must represerU 
his thought. If it merely present this, he gives us a piroduct 
not of the ideal art of poetry, but of the practicai art of 
rhetoric. This latter appeals to the mind tiirough what 
Sir William Hamilton termed the elaborative faculty, and 
is characterized by a partictilarizing of details in explanatory 
words and dauses, termed amplification, — all of which 
details together enable the hearer to wdgh the evidence 
that is offered, and to draw from it trustworthy condusions. 
Poetry, on the contrary, appeals to the representative 
faculty, and is characterized by an absence of any more 
details or explanatory elements than are needed in <nder to 
form a picture, and this for the reason that nothing appeals 
so strongly to the imagination as a hint. Ât the same 
time, as poetry and rhetoric both commtmicate ideas, 
there is a constant tendency for the one to pass into the 
other, for the poet to forget that the poetical depends not 
upon ideas alone, but ako upon the forms given to the 
ideas, — in fact, to forget that, while great poetry must 
necessarily embody great thoughts, very gentdne poetry, 
at times, may do no more than give to the merest **airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name." 

We have now to examine the eflfects of the ornate ten- 
dency, in which considerations of form overbalance those 
of thought, and in which therefore there is failure because of 
an excess of representation. It is simply natural for one 
who has obtained facility in illustrating his ideas to overdo 
the matter, at times, and to carry his art so far as to re- 
illustrate that which has been suffidently iUustrated or is 
itself illustrative. The first form that we need to notice, 
in which this tendency shows itself, is a poetic development 
and extension of what rhetoridans term the "far-fetched" 
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amile» a simile in which minor points of resemblance are 
sought out and dwelt upon in minute detaii and at un- 
necessary length. The fatilt in this mode of iUustrating, or 
representing, lies in the fact that it does not illustrate nor 
represent. The poet, in writing it, has made the form an 
end and not a means. His thoughts, and methods of 
developing them, are suggested by the representation, and 
not by that which it is supposed to represent, and which his 
readers naturally expect it to represent. Accordingly, his 
readers cannot distinguish the main thought from the 
illustrating thought, nor this again from the re-illustrating 
thought, and the whole passage is necessarily more or less 
obscure. The poet has not made his subject stand forth in 
clear, concrete outlines, as art should do; but has so veneered 
and besmeared it with excess of omamentation that no 
one can teii very deddedly just what his subject is. . . . 

Now, suppose a man in conversation were to let his 
thoughts run on in this way, deviating from the line of his 
argument or description, whenever he happened to strike 
a word the sense or sound of which suggested something 
different from that of which he started out to speak. What 
should we think of him? One of two things, — either that 
he was insane, or had a very poorly disdplined mind. 
Precisely this is what is represented, so f ar as anything is 
represented, by this kind of poetry. Yet, as we all know, 
the finest and highest art must represent the fînest and 
highest efforts of the finest and highest powers of the mind. 
If this be so, then poetry modeled upon a form which is the 
legitimate and natural expression of an insane or a poorly 
disdplined mind, is not poetry of the fînest and highest 
order. — Poetry as a RepresenkUive Art, xxiv. 

We will examine now the form of representation which, 
în contrast to pure, has been termed alloyed. This latter, 
as has been said, while foUowing in the main the methods 
of picturing the thoughts that are used in pure representa- 
tion, always introduces something into the picture in ad- 
dition to what wotdd naturally be perceived in connection 
with drcmnstances like those that are being detailed. Ât 
first thought, it might be supposed that these additions 
would not greatly impair the poetry in which we fînd them. 
But the faUacy of this suppositidn wiU appear, when we re- 
call that poetry is an art, and that all art is representative. 
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It follows from this that the ptirer the representatioxit tbe 
purer will be the art, and in the degree in which anything 
is added to the representation» — anything, that is, of such 
a nature that in like drcumstances it could not preeumably 
have been perceived, — ^in that degree will the product bie 
likely to lose its artistic qualities. 

Some who may not recognize the truth of this state- 
ment, when viewed from a theoretical standpoint» may, 
when viewed from a practicai. Let us look at it in this 
way then: whatever is added to the representation must 
come, in the last analysis, bom the artist; and from him, 
when not exerdsing his legitimate artistic functions; 
when, instead of giving us a picture of nattu^ and man, as 
he finds them, he has begun to eive us his own explana- 
tions and theories conceming tnem. Now all explana- 
tion and theories, as we know, are necessarily the out 
growth — if not of ignorance or superstition — at least of 
the intellectual or spiritual condition of the age in which 
one lives. For this reason, to a succeeding age they are 
not satisfactory, even if they do not prove to be whoUy 
falladous; and a work of sdenoe or philosophy that is 
made up of them usually dies, because men outgrow their 
need of it, and do not care to keep it alive. Â work of 
artistic poetry, on the contrary, lives because its pages 
image the phenomena of nature, and of human life» which 
can really be perceived, and most of these remain from 
age to age unchanged. A writer who confines himself to 
these, which alone can be used legitimately in representa- 
tion, is, as Jonson said of Shakespeare, ''not of an age but 
for all time"; and this fact can be afiSrmed of men like 
him alone. Out of the thousands of poems written in the 
past, only those have come down to us, and are termed 
classic, which are characterized by an absence of explana- 
tions and theories, and a presence of that kind of representa- 
tion which has here berâ termed pure. How important, 
then, it is for the poet of the present to tmderstand just 
what the nature and requirements of this pure representa- 
tion are, and what are âie methods of rendering it alloyed 
that should be avoided. — Idem, xxiu. 

REPRESENTATION IN SCULPTURE. 

Most of the Venuses, like those of the Medici, of Dresden, 
and of the Capitol, are represented in the attitude instinc- 
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tîve to a woman surprised în a state of nature. The înfer- 
ence, therefore, on the part of the spectator, is clear enough. 
She is thinking, and her attitude obliges the spectator to 
think, of her phjrsical appearance, or beauty. The diflfer- 
ence between the significance expressed in such a statue and 
in that of the ApoUo Belvedere, who with outstretched 
arms and uplifted brow seems whoUy unconscious of aught 
save his own godlike missîon to the race, is very great. 
And what is the important matter to be observed is that 
this difference is owing to movement not detailed lut 
suggested, not such as cotdd be represented in poetry, or 
in any form of language, but such as can be represented 
in a manner strictly appropriate to only painting or stătu- 
ary, and yet, even in this, în a manner suflSciently distinct 
to render the impression of life and of a distinctive character 
of life unmîstakable. — The Representative Significance of 
Form, XXIV. 

REPRESENTATION IN SENTENCES PROM WHICH POETRY 
DEVELOPS (see LANGUAGE, PLAIN AND FIGURATIVE). 

Language is a form for thought, and thought împlies 
mental activity, a process, a series of sensations and experi- 
ences, all of them exerting more or less influence upon one 
another. A sîngle idea might be represented in a single 
word, but a series of ideas necessitates a series of words. 
How, now, can these series of words represent, with any- 
thing like accuracy, internai processes of the mind, together 
with the necessary relatîonships and interactions that must 
exist between their constituting elements? Or, to begin at 
the right place, how can any series of externai and material 
elements, even though they do represent a process, represent 
a process that takes place in thought? If we can come to 
understand this, it mll be easy for us to understand how, 
according to a similar analogy, series of words can do the 
same. Those of us who have been in countries with the 
languages of whîch we were not familiar, have, perhaps, 
improved otir powers of origination, as well as started 
original conceptions in the minds of those about us, through 
presenting our internai processes of thought to men who 
had not ears to heed our English, in the form of pantomime. 
What other resource could we have, when thirsty or sleepy 
or wishing to hire a hack or take a sail? But suppose 
that we had been shut out bom pantomime, and shut in to 
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80und, how, according to the same analogy, could we have 
expre^ed our processes of thought tlmmgh the latter 
medium? Had we possessed the power of rendering^ 
intelligible to others our references to our internai sensa- 
tions, as well as to externai objects and operations, by the 
use of exclamations, imitative sounds» and words derived 
from them by association and comparison, — ^how could 
we have oombined all these elements in such a way as to 
represent in sound a process of thought? îs not the answer 
simple? Instead of taking two objects and joining or sepa- 
rating them, could we not have t^ken two names for these 
objects, and joined or separated these? or, if we wished to 
make our meaning still more intelligible, joined the names 
by putting between them an intervening exclamation expres- 
sive of assimilation, or separated them by putting there an 
expression of aversion? Could we not thus have repre- 
sented in words what circumstances had prevented us from 
representing in pantomime? Instead of emphatiadly 
flinging ourselves on the floor, or pathetically resting our 
heads upon our hands, when, tired out in the evening, we 
desired to show our wish to go to bed why might we not 
have exclaimed **I — ^bed," or "I — oh — ^bed"? îs not this 
precisely what, though put in dififerent forms, we have heard 
the foreigner do, a hundred times, perhaps, when tr3mig to 
express in sound the thought which his ignorance of our 
language prevented him from expressing fully? îs not this 
precisely the method through which every child begins 
the diflScult process of conversation — i. e., by placing two 
words together, which thus constitute a compoimd word; 
or by uniting the two, one of which is used for the subject 
of a sentence and the other for its object, by a third, which 
serves the purpose of a predicate? And it is well to notice, 
too, in this connection, that, whether used by a foreigner 
or a child, the predicate is always the last essential factor 
of a perfect sentence to be used with accuracy. "I seen 
him," cried a street-boy under my window the other day; 
** and I throw'd a stone at him." 

While on this subject, in order to show that the use of 
the exclamation for the verb in an expression like " I — oh 
— bed," though, wholly supposititious, is not entirely out of 
analogy with what is really done in language, it may be 
interesting to recall what Max MuUer sa3rs of one of our 
most common grammatical forms — it is. He teUs us that 
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this sound can be traced back almost as far in language as 
we can go, The German says ist, the Roman est, the Slave 
yeste^ the Greek esU, and the Hindoo asti. But asti is a 
compound of the pronoun ti and the verb as, the root of 
whidi signîfies to breathe. Whatever breathes exîsts or 
is; so that in the oldest language in which we fînd the 
verb, it seems to be only an expression representative of the 
f act , and, very probably, of the act of aspiration or breathing. 
But, to retum from theory to fact, we have found how 
it is possible to put words together in such a way as to 
indicate a process. Indeed, whenever we put them to- 
gether in the right way, they necessarily do indicate this; 
for in such cases we put together sentences, and sentences 
invariably represent, if not phy^cal, at least mental, pro- 
cesses, the subject, as a mie, indicating the beginning of 
them, the predicate the continuation of them, and the 
object, if there be one, the end of them. In fact, all the 
different grammatical parts of speech and modifications of 
them, viewed in one Ught, are merely methods of repre- 
senting dependendes and relationships of different parts 
of whole processes, which, with more or less completeness, 
are represented by the sentences. — Poetry as a Representa- 
tive Art, XVI. 

REPRESENTATION IN SOUND AND SIGHT IN DIFFERENT 

COUNTRIES. 

It is true that it is said of the melodies of speech, as 
well as of the movements of gesture, such as are considered 
in the present volume, that their signiâcance differs in 
different countries. But those who say this, as some 
have done, imagining the statement, however true, to 
involve a refutation of any principie advanced in this 
series of essay^, merely show how superficially they have 
read them. As applied to musîc, for instance, such a 
statement is not made with reference to time, force, or 
volume — only with reference to pitch, as used in the 
inflections. But in ** Rhythm and Harmony," pages 265 
to 267, it is very carefuUy shown that the inflection is not 
representative of the phraseology but of the motive ex- 
pressed in the phraseology, many instances being cited in 
which precisely the same phrases are rightly uttered with 
exactly opposite inflections. This being understood, the 
objection mentioned falls to the ground. When, for 
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instanoe, for reasons which the reference just given will 
indicate, an American says to 3rou at the table, Will ycm 
please pass me the bread?*' with a rising inflection on 
the last word, what is uppermost in his mind is to indi- 
cate his acknowledgment that your action in the matter 
is questionable; and that he leaves it open for you to do 
as you choose. But when an Englishman asks the same 
question, as he almost invariably does, with a falling 
inflection, what is uppermost in his mind is to make an 
assertion with reference ţo his wishes, and to indicate, as, 
in other matters, he is apt to do to such an extent as to 
seem, at times, dightly dictatorial, that it is not open for 
you to differ from him in thinking that, if you are a gentle- 
man, jrou are expected to do as he-^ntly — bicb you. 
People of Southern Europe, even Irisnmen, sometimes 
end what seem positive assertions with an upward turn 
of the voice. But they are not positive assertions. They 
are grammatical forms of assertion as uttered by men 
with habits acquired by being constantly contradicted, 
or, at least, obliged to subordinate their own views to 
those of others, who alone are supposed to have a right 
to speak with authority. Of cotirse, such methods of 
intonation, once acquired, may be continued from father 
to son by imitation. But despîte the tendency to this 
latter, they usually cease to be continued after social and 
religious conditions change. One generation of residence 
in America will train any foreigner, whatever his language, 
to express his decided sentiments just as in his own Iwd 
his own babe, before leaming to imitate, invariably does, 
without any such questionable suggestion. Again a 
Bedotdn will beckon you toward himself with a quick 
movement of his hand, the palm of which is not tumed 
up, as with us, but down. What does this form of gesture 
mean? Very clearly, that the Bedouin, while he wishes 
you nearer himself, is not openîng his whole heart to you, 
or asking you to occupy a position on a social or s^pathetic 
level with himself. On the contrary, unconsaously, per- 
haps, he is on his guard against you anjd intends to keep 
you in a safe and proper place. ... In fact, the character 
of his gesture affords an almost positive proof of the hostile 
nature of those with whom he and his fathers have for 
years been accustomed to associate. — Painiing, Scidpture^ 
and Architeciure as Representaiive Aris, Preface. 
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REPRESBNTATIVE EFFECTS IN ART, THEIR GENESIS ($66 also 
EXPRESSION DEVELOPED FROM POSTURES AND GESTURES). 

AU forms of expression possible to art of the highest 
rank are devdopments of a man's use, for this purpose, of 
his vocal organs and of his hands. This statement at once 
suggests an inquiry into the methods through which vocal 
organs and hands can be made to express, or represent, 
thoughts and emotions. Evidently, only after we have 
ascertained this, can we be prepared to understand how the 
same can be expressed in the arts developed from these 
methods. — EsserUials of jEsthetics, xii. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN ARTS OF HEARING (sce olsO 
REPRESBNTATIVE EFFECTS OF PITCH atld OF TONES). 

On comparing the accented and unaccented syllables of 
words like bafbatous, murmuring, iariarize, Singsing, and 
papa^ we can dearly detect four elements. The accented 
syllable differs slightly from the unaccented — first, in 
duration: it is sounded in longer time; second, in force: it is 
sounded with more energy ; third, in pUch: it is sounded on a 
key that, if used in music, wotild be relatively higher or 
lower in the musical scale; and fourth, in quality: it is 
sounded with more ftdness or sharpness of tone. . . — 
Poetry as a RepresenUUive Art, iii. 

With reference to the significance of these elements, 
while it is true that all, in a general way, represent, as has 
been said, emotive eflfects, all of them represent also certain 
peculiar phases of such effects. ... In discoursive elocu- 
tion, duration tneasures the utterance — that is, it represents 
the mind's measurement of its ideas, — one indication, by the 
way, of the appropriateness of the poetic term, meters, or 
measures, which result from giving different kinds of dura- 
tion to syllables; force energizes utterance; pitch aims it; 
and quality tempers it. Of the last three, again, force 
imparts physique to delivery; pitch, intellectualityt and 
quality, emotion or soul, by which, as has been explamed, is 
meant that balancing and blending of physical and intel- 
lectual tendendes which manifest the degree in which the 
man is maşter or slave of body or mind. — Idenij iii. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN ARTS OF SIGHT. 

It will be observed also . . . that each partictdar effect 
in the dements of sight, as in those of sound, is representa- 
tive; and that it is so because of an appUcation of the 
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principie dther of assodation or of comparison; or, sotne- 
times, as is frequently the case, of both of these together. 
. . . We shall find, as applied to tiie representation of mind 
— as distinguished from tbe representation <A externai 
phenomena, which, being mainly imitative, usually inter- 
prets itself — ^that the degree of exiension or the size indicates 
what the artist conceives to be — and, therefore, uses to 
express — ^the degree of material and, in this sense, physical 
influenoe; whereas the other effects indicate what he con- 
ceives to be — ^and, therefore, uses to express — the degree of 
tnenial influence. Of these effects, touch or handlmg, as 
manifested in the rdative strength, gradation, or regularity 
of lines or their shading, natiirally suggests the relative 
expenditure of wiU-fower. Pitch, as manifested in the 
relative brightness either of hues or of the light that is in 
them, natundly suggests the mental motioe, a brilliant color 
attracting the attention and a dull color doing the oppo- 
site; and quality, as manifested in the relative purity or 
mixture of hues, as in blues or reds as contrasted with 
grays or browns, naturally suggests the mental feding, 
Thus we may say that extension measures, touch energizes, 
the degree of color aims, and the quality of color tempers 
the appearance; that the first determmes the scope of 
influence; the second, the degree of executive force; the 
third, of intellection; and the fourth, of emotion or sovl. 
— Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture as Represenlative 
Afiş, n. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN DURATION 

What is indicated by fast time, and by slow time? Evi- 
dently these, respectively, imitate effects in nature that 
move rapidly and slowly. In addition to this, by way of 
assodation, rapidity is indicative of moods that are joyous 
or mirthful; or, as applied to special thoughts or feelmgs, 
of such as seem deservmg of only brief consideration because 
they are Ught or trifling, Slowness, on the contrary, is 
indicative of grave and serious moods, of thoughts and 
feelings worthy of long consideration; therefore, of moods 
of dignUy and importance. In other words, duration repre- 
sents the mental estimate, or degree of valuation, What has 
been said hardly needs îllustration. Every one can recall 
the general difference in rapidity between ordinary dance- 
music, as it is termed, and church music; or between a hom- 
pipe and a hymn; and he knows, too, that this difference is 
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determined not alone by the necessîty of conformîng the 
music to actual outward movements, as in the dance, but 
also by the fact that the dance and the hompipe represent, 
by way of assodation» joyous, tnirihful, light, ttifiing moods» 
and that the church music and the hynin represent the 
opposite. . . . Predsely the same prindples are fulfilled 
in poetry. — Idem^ xii. 

It îs evident that in elocutîon duration may be short 
or long, or both; in the latter case making possible all 
the artistic developments of metre. Both experience and 
reflection show us that in the degree in which utterances 
are instinctive, as they are when under the influence of 
mere spontaneity, they find expression in short duration, 
or — what is the same thing — in fast time. But when one 
becomes consdous of surrounding influences to which he 
must conform his phraseology , these put him into a reflective 
mood, and tmder the sway of his impressions, he stops to 
think — sometimes to thiiJc twice — of what he is to say, 
and so uses slow time; or, to look at the subject bom a 
diflEerent view-point, a speaker, when not desirouj^ of 
conveying to others the impression that what he is saying 
demands their serious consideration, may talk rapidly. 
But when he wishes to convey the opposite impression — 
that they shotdd weigh his statements with the utmost 
care, — he talks slowly. — Poetry as a Representative Ari, iv. 

In elocution, quantity may sometimes be prolonged at 
will; in poetry, it is usually determined by the letter-sounds 
forming the syllable. The rule is, that syllables composed 
of short vowel-sounds, and of consonant-sounds easy to 
pronoimce, are short. ... A predominance of these short 
soimds in the style fits it to represent comparatively un^ 
important ideas, . . . and, also, things that move rapidly. 

Â predominance, on the contrary, of deddedly long 
vowel-sotmds, or of consonant-sounds difficult to pro- 
nounce, makes the rhjrthm move slowly, and fits it, there- 
fore, according to the prindples already tmfolded, to 
represent important ideas, . . . and, also» things that move 
slowly. — Idemt iu. 

REPRESENTATIVE BFFECTS IN EXTENSION ($66 dlso EMOTION 

OR scul). 

Not only in painting and sculpttire, but in architecture 
also, relatively large and sn:iall extension, corresponding 
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in this regard to relatively long and short duration, have 
inevitable representative eflfects. Either by way of assoda- 
tion or of comparison, or of both, they respectively indicate 
what is heavy, strâng, substanţial, immovabU, important, 
influential, dignified, near, on the one hand; or else, on the 
other hand, what is light, weak, unsubstantial, rncvabU, 
unimportant, uninfluenttal, undignified, remote, It is this 
principie that causes us, when looking at objects, to think 
more of a statue than of a doU, more of a cathedral than of a 
cottage, more of the fingers on a statue than of the fringe on 
which, perhaps, they rest, and more of the towers and 
domes of a building than of its chimneys and ventilators. 
The same principie applied in connection with the natural 
laws of perspective, causes us to give more consideration 
to the full-sizcd figures in the foreground of a painting 
than to the minute objects in its background. If the 
picture be designed to interest us in animals, this fact is 
represented by large size that brings them to the front; 
if in a pasture in which they are feeding, by small size 
that sends them to the rear. Overbalandng foliage, with 
a cherub's face just visible in it, emphasizes the prodigality 
of inanimate nature. A full-sized statue, with a few 
âowers about it, emphazies the preeminence of man. — 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture as Represeniatioe 
Arts, IU. 

Huge stones in a doorway, or huge pillars in a porch 
having heavy masonry above them, are so evidently neces- 
sary in order to afford the needed physical support, that it 
seems as if the builder must have chosen them instinctiody 
rather than reflectivdy. But the light steel rods and bars 
in suspension or cantUever bridges are so evidently indica- 
tive of the results of experiment and contrivance, that we 
cannot avoid the impression that they were determined 
upon as the result of refiection. Often, however, the heavy 
doorway or column may be so carefully carved, so minutely 
divided by outlines into all sorts of details of shape, that it 
suggests not only the phy^cal but also the mental, not only 
the instinctive but also the reflective; and it is then that, in 
accordance with what was said on page ii, we have that 
emotive manifestation tmiversally attributed to that artistic 
development of the technicalities ol building which we term 
architecture. — Idem, ii. 
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REPRESBNTATIVE EFFECTS IN FORCE, ACCENT, LIGHT AND 

SHADE, ETC. 

The next rhjrthmical element of expression to be con- 
sidered, is force. This is to sounds what different degrees 
of light and shade are to objects of sight; and is essential 
to the efiects of rh3rthm în the same way that shading is to 
those of proportion. In elocution, no one in feeble physical 
health can manifest an excess of force, while, at times, 
without it, his delivery may be characterized by the greatest 
amount of intelligence and soul, of thought and the emo- 
tion that is connected with thought. For these reasons, it 
seems right to infer that force represents physique rather 
than intellect or spiritual feeling; in other words, energy that 
is instinctive and connected with the physical nature rather 
than anything that is reflective and connected with the psy- 
chical. — Poetry as a RepresetUative Ari, v. 

In the arts of sound, especially in poetry, the effects of 
force and pitch usually go together. If , in a poetic foot, we 
accent one syllable, we almost invariably give it a different 
pitch from that of the unaccented syllable foUowing it. 
There is the same connection between the corresponding 
elements in the arts of sight. When we give more force 
to a color in painting by increasing the effects of light and 
shade, we usually change the kind, or, what may be termed 
the pitch, of the color; and though certain buildings and 
statues seem to be devoid of color, we cannot, except by 
using many different kinds of it, make pictures which will 
reproduce with absolute accuracy such effects as have just 
been attributed to relative degrees of massiveness or of 
energy of touch. — Essentials of Msthetics, xiii. 

REPRBSENTATIVE EFFECTS IN GESTURES OF THE ARM. 

There are three planes in whlch the stroke of a gesture 
may be made. One \s on a level with the breast, which is 
the seat of the motive or emotive nature, or, as we may say 
(see page 12}, of the soul. One is below it, and one is ăbove 
it. The principie imderlying the phase of thought repre- 
sented by the hand, when carried to either of the three 
planes, is as follows: Every soul inside of a body con- 
ceives of itself as the centre of the universe, which the 
horizon rims, the earth grounds, and the zenith domes. 
Every man, even the least egotistic, is compelled to think 
that not only the world but the universe revolves aroimd 
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himself. Perhaps he is right— who knows? If God be 
really in that fourth dimension within us, and the hmnan 
soul be really a focus in which the raţrs from earth and 
heaven meet and blend, how far is this from the tnith? 
But whether right or wrong, a man cannot rid himself of 
this conception. When he gesttires» he cannot do other- 
wise than give expression to it. His hands are carried on 
a leod with the breast to represent what he oonceives to 
be on a physical, and hence, by analogy, a mental or 
moral level with himself. They move before him to indi- 
cate that which he really sees there, or to refer ideaUy to 
the truth or hope that he antidpates in the future. They 
move behind hun to indicate that which is really behind 
him, something that he has abandoned or tumed from 
possibly with loathing or regret; or they may refer ideally 
to a condition of opinion and life beyond which he has 
progressed. They move to one side to refer to some actual 
physical presence there, or, ideally, if the gestiu^ indicate 
exdusion, to something that is a side issue from the 
main line of thought; possibly to some course that is a 
diversion from straightforward action. But if the gesture 
indicate indusion, it refers to the general and compre- 
hensive. The hands are carried btlow the breast to repre- 
sent that which one concdves to be physically, mentally» 
or morally bdow himself; î. f., below his sight, compre- 
hension, or control; to indicate a pathway, an idea that he 
can understand, a power that he can maşter. They are 
carried above the breast to represent that which he oonceives 
to be physically, mentally, or morally above himself; 
above his sight, conception, or control; to indicate a star, 
a grand idea, a mighty force. 

In applying these prindples, it must alwaj^ be borne in 
mind that the different directions taken by the gesture repre- 
sent not what actually is, but what a man concdves to 
be. Most of the published discussions of this subject do not 
suffidently emphasize this fact. We are told, for instance, 
that good and God must recdve upward gestures, and 
bad and the Devii downward gestures. But this dep^ds 
entirdy upon one's point of view, upon his conception. 
The expression, "Get thee behind me, Satan," would 
require a downward and backward gesture, because the 
speaker would concdve of Satan as bdow and behind him- 
self morally; but the expression — 
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There was a Brutus once that would have brooked 
The Etemal Devii to keep his state in Rome 
As easily as a king — 

Shakespeare: JvUus Casat ^ i,, 2 — 

would require an upward and forward gesture, because in 
it Satan is conceived of as a foe of overwhelming force, 
whom one is fadng, therefore as one physically above and 
before the speaker, and not by any means below or behind 
him. — PainUng, Scidpture, and Architecture as RepresetUatwe 
Arts, IX. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN GESTURES OF THE HAND. 

The first, the broadest, raundesi tona that the hand can 
assume, represents, as nearly as any shape possible for it, 
vital and physical emphasis, i. «., will-power applied to the 
impression of ideas. Just as a fist threatens with a power 
greater than one's own, if held above one's head; and with 
one's own power, if held on a level with one's breast, so it 
manifests strength of conviction and a determination to 
pound the truth into an opponent, if made in connection 
with a downward gesttire of emphasis. 

Equally evident is the meaning of the pointing finger. 
It is the sharpest form that the hand can assume, and, 
according to what has been said, should represent inter- 
pretive mentaUty. This it tindoubtedly does. When we 
point to an object, we do so not as an exhibition of will 
or emotion, but of thought. Nor do we wish others to do 
anything beyond concentrating their thought upon it. 
Thefe are two forms of the gesture with the fingers and 
thumb unfolded from the pahn . . . namely, the cloHng, 
in which the palm is averted, t. e., tumed away from the 
body, where the speaker cannot see it, and the opening, in 
which the position is reversed, where the palm is held so that 
the speaker can see it. The closing gesture seems to push 
downward, upward, backward, forward, or sideward, as 
if to keep all extemial things or thoughts from touching or 
inâuendng the one who is gesturing. It seems to close 
all channels of communication between him and the outside 
world. The opening gesture seems prepared to give and 
receive things or thoughts from every quarter; and thus to 
dpen these ch^tmels. Both gestures, therefore, seem to 
represent the motive or emotive attitude. To extend what 
has been said, the closing gesture being used to reject, to 
ward oflE, to deny, what is unpleasant, threatening, or un- 
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truthful is used descriptively to refer to anything having 
these characteristics, to anything, therefore, like a stonn, 
an avalanche, a disgusting sight, a foe, or any supposed 
source of plotting or hostility. For an analogous reasc»i, 
as applied to abstract thou|;ht, this gesture is used by cme 
who is in a mood to dognmtize, to dictate, or to exptes& any 
conception, conceming which he is not in a condition to 
receive suggestions from others. . . . The youngest cdiild 
never points with the pahn up to things that have definite 
outlines. The palm is always down. It is not an opem 
question how one shali conceive of a particular h(Mse or 
dog; and so the dosing gesture with the index finger shuts 
out all appeal. The mind of the speaker cannot be satisfied 
unless the hearer conceives of these objects just as he 
does. . . . 

The opening gesture indicates exactiy the oppoeite. 
Being used to welcome or impart what is păeasant, interest- 
ing, or important, it naturaliy refers, in a descriptive 
way, to any thing or thought having these characteristics, 
to anything conceived of, therefore, as beinş fredy given 
or received like a gift or purchase, or like fnendsmp, joy, 
knowledge, prosperity, or blessedness. As accompanying 
an ezpression of abstract thought, this gestture is in {dace 
whenever one submits an opinion as an open question for 
others to consider and to decide as they may deem fit. It 
is the gesture, therefore, of inquiry, persuasion, and appeal. 
The pointing finger, too, when the pahn is in the posiţion 
of an opening gesture, does not mean the same as when it is 
in the posiţion of the closing gesture. In the former case 
it does not point merely to definite objects; it points to open 
possibilities. — Essentials of ^thetics, xiii. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN HUMAN FORMS. 

Âfter cautioning the reader to bear in mind that few 
individual forms manifest the features of any one type 
exclusively, it will sufiice to say that, according to the prin- 
dples of physiology and phrenology, roundness of form or 
feature, i. e., curvature, represents the degree of vital or 
physical power; that sharpness, i. e., angularity, represents 
the degree of mental or interpretive power; and that lengfh 
represents the degree of motive or emotive power, t. e. 
the degree of that seif -control or lack of it which is some* 
times termed moral power. . . . If we separate the sugges- 
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tions of different paris of the body, the torso seems best to 
represent the vital or physical; the extremities, espedally 
the head and h^ds, to represent the mental or înterpretive, 
as, for instance,in the hand-gesttire; and thechest^shoulders, 
elbows, and knees, to represent the motive or emotive, as, 
for insiance, when one is excited or embarrassed. Fadal 
expression seems based upon the principie that the chin 
and lower lip best represent the vital or physical; the eye- 
brows and forehead best represent the mental or inter- 
pretive; and the nose and eyes best represent the motive 
or emotive. The movements of these features to repre- 
sent particular conceptions correspond, when the head 
is lifted or lowered or ttimed sideways, to the arms; and 
when the countenance is contracted, expanded, or drawn 
down, to the hands. — Idem, xiu. 

RBPRESBNTATIVE EFFECTS IN HUMAN POSTURES. 

Now let us consider, as related to representation, the 
action of a man's body. We shall find that, in the degree 
in which his expression is insUnctive in the sense of being 
spontaneous and tmconsdous, because uninâuenced or 
unimpeded by conditions that come from without, his gait, 
postures, and gestures all tend to asstmie the forms of free, 
large, graceful curves. But in the degree in which his 
expression is reflective, in the sense of being made responsive 
and calculating in order to meet conditions from without, 
espedally in tiie degree in whidi these conditions check, 
impede, and embariass him, and make him consdous of 
this fact, or self-consdous, as we say, — in this degree we 
shall find that his bearing is stiff, constrained, and awkward» 
imparting to all lus movements a tendency to assume the 
forms of straight lines and angles. Both these extremes 
are emotive, as is all human expression; but sharp angles and 
short curves will give way to straighter lines and longer 
curves in the degree in whidi outside conditions do not 
whoUy overcome a man's spontaneity, but cause him to 
make his instinctive promptings refiective, as in exerting 
the moral influence of confident assertion, or enthusiastic 
persuasion. But angles will predominate in the degree 
in which he is consdous of interference, as in supposed 
opposition, whether this be mental, or material or both 
together, as in fighting. The latter condition will double 
up his frame and throw his neck, dbows, knees, and hips 

tx 
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into shapes that will make his form the best pOGsiUe repre- 
sentation of what can be described by only the tenn angu- 
larity; yet from this appearanoe in such cases» curves are 
never entirely absent. 

RBPRESENTAÎIVB BFFBCTS IN NATURAL OUTUNES. 

So much for the meaning of outlines assumed by the 
body. Now let us notice how, as manifested not in the 
human form but in the inanimate appearances of nature 
surrounding it, similar outlines are fitted to represent, and 
so to awaken, corresponding conceptions in the mind of the 
spectator. The curve has been ascribed to the instinctive, 
or, as we may term it, the physically normal action of the 
human form. îs there any truth in the supposition that 
simiLu: appearances externai to man may be ascribed to 
sources similar in character? Why should there not be? 
The eye itself is circular, and the field of vision which it 
views» at any one moment, always appears to be the same. 
So does the horizon and thezenith,and so,too,do most of the 
objects that they contâin — ^the heaving mountain, the^ rising 
smoke or vapor, the roUing wave, the gushing fountain, the 
rippling stream, even the bubbles of its water and the 
pebbles of its channel, and every tree, plant, and animal, 
whether at rest or in motion. For this reason, curves, 
wherever seen, necessarily suggest more or less of that 
which is normal, or, as applied to natural animate life, of 
that which has the buoyancy, freedom, and joyousncss 
which we instinctively assodate with the possession of this. 

The straight line with its accompanying angles we have 
found to be produced by a man chiefly as a result of the 
reflective action of his mind. How is it with similar effects 
in the appearances surrounding him? Do not rectangles 
with theu* straight, parallel sides, as in buildings and in so 
many other objects made by men, invariably suggest 
results of construction, and, therefore, of reflection expended 
upon them? Nor are such suggestions confined to objects 
with reference to which a man's interference with the 
normal action of nature is unmistakable. By way ot 
association, the horizontal hilltop, the sharply perpendicular 
cliff, the pointed peak, cause us to think and often to say 
that they look predsely as if a man had been at work upon 
them, leveling or blasting. Few natural objects, indeed, 
have outlines absolutely straight or angular; but always, in 
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the degree in which they are so, the impression nattiraUy 
produoed by curves, which is that of a growth outward 
trom normal vitality within, is lessened. We feel that Ufe 
has in some way been literally blasted. As a rule, it is the 
great convulsions of nature, whether produced by fire, frost, 
wind, or earthquake, that leave behind them, if their pro- 
gress can be traced at all, such restdts of crystallizuig, 
craddng, and rending, as are manifested in straight lines 
and angles. No wonder, therefore, that wherever seen they 
are assodated in our minds with the work of extraneous f orce 
acting upon the forms from the outside, as the volcano does 
when it rends the rocks and throws the lava through and 
over them, and as the tempest does, when it bends the trees 
and tears off their branches. 

Now let us consider the possibilities of emotive effects 
between these two extremes of form. When, notwith- 
standing curyes or angles, the general appearance of a 
shape approzimates that of straight, parallef lines, it must 
be then that the appearance is most suggestive of reflective 
influences. This bemg so, in the degree m which the lines 
are long and absolutely straight, they must suggest refiec- 
tion or thought of the most unchanging as well as distinctive 
character, as in persistence, seriousness, or dignity, Now 
notice that these straight lines may tend to be either hori- 
zontal or vertical. Does it require any argument to show 
that, if horizontal, they are sugşestive of persistence, 
seriousness, or dignity in repose, and, if vertical, of the same 
in acHvity. What is so firmly fixed in position as a long 
straight beam, lying flat on the ground; and what is so hard 
to get or easy to keep in position as the same placed verti- 
cally? It is strictly in accordance with the principie of 
correspondence, therefore, that the former should represent 
restfulness, and the latter diflSculty overcome by effort, 
and, if through human agency, by htmian efiEort, or by that 
in the sotd which makes the effort possible. For this 
reason, therefore, as well as because, by pointing upward, 
it carries the thought upward (which is the ordinary way 
of explaining the effect), the vertical line may be said to 
represent aspiration and eleoation of aim. ^ Of course, too, 
because composed of lines very nearly vertical, sharp angles 
pointing upward, as in Gothic window-caps and spires, 
represent the same. Observe, too, how in this architecttiral 
style the paralleUsm of the vertical lines repeats and em- 
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phasizes the emotive effect due to their directions, and 
augments it by regularity. 

Curves and anşles, when their lines are greatly broken. 
suggest the changing and transient, and also, when crossed« 
the complex. Because complex, they are perplexing; and 
provided they are nevertheless disposed in such ways as 
to render the fact of some design indisputable, they are 
exdting, as far as lines can be so, to the imagination, con- 
stantly stimtilating it, as they do, to solve the mystery of 
their mode of arrangement. Such being their efiEects, one 
wotild expect to find the natural forms characterized by 
them proving more exdting to the emotions than those 
already considered. And when we examine the appear- 
ances about us, is not this exactly what we do find? îs 
it not when complicated curves and angles outline natural 
trifles that they fascinate and make men imitate them in 
their curios? Is it not when curves, straight lines, and 
angles join in natural forms of grander import, when the 
tree and bush are wreathed about the predpice, when 
the dome-like mountain and the rolling doud lift above 
the sharp peak and cloven crag, and far below them lies the 
flat plain or lake, — ^is it not then, in connection with such 
combinations, that the most exdting appeal is made through 
the emotions to the imagination? 

That the facts are as here suggested, will be evident to 
any one who will make a careful study of the subtle efiEects 
upon the mind of diflerent scenes in nature, and of the 
imitations of them in art. In this place a good way, 
perhaps, of discovering the representative capabilities of 
these different appearances, is to recall the use that is made 
of them by the landscape gardener. Is it not a fact that, 
in case he deşire to direct attention to the beauty of nature in 
itsdf , i. e., to the capabilities of nature with the least possiUe 
suggestîon of the intervention of a htunan mind, — ^that in 
this case his plâns will develop into gradually rising mounds 
and drcuitous drives, winding among trees and shrubs 
planted in clusters but not in rows? Oq the contrary, if he 
deşire to produce a distinctly different impression, causing 
thought to revert from nature to man, dther to the artist 
who has arranged things as they are, or to the resident or 
visitor for whose convenience or guidance they have been 
so arranged, then will he not pUm for distinctly different 
effects, as in the long avenue bordered with its rows ol 
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trees, or în the tenace, or the hedge, or the flower garden 
with straight and rectangular pathways? Or, once more, if 
he deşire to produce more emoţional impressions by means 
of which the observer may be drawn more into sympathy 
with his designs and the ingenuity of them, will he not 
make more use of variety and contrast, combining the 
winding walks of the ramble with sharp angles, perpen- 
dicular rocks with rounded moss banks, or shooting cata- 
racts with still pools? 

îs it strânge that similar principles should apply to 
painting and scuip ture? They are equally applicable 
when constructing buildings. The most ordinarily accepted 
dassification made of the different styles of these is accord- 
ing to theîr bridging of openings or spaces by straight lines, 
curves, or angles, which thr^ methods are supposed to 
indicate the differences between the architecture of the 
Greek horizontal entablature, of the Byzantine or Roman- 
esque round arch, and of the Gothic pointed arch. But 
notice that straight lines abound in aîl these forms, the 
horizontal ones in Greek architecture being no more promi- 
nent than the vertical ones in Gothic architecture. It is 
well to observe, too, that of all architecture appealing to 
the emotions the latter does this in the most powerfuUy 
effective way, for the reason not often noticed that in it 
alone is it possible to blend all the possibilities of outline. 
Sometimes there are no curved forms at all in Greek build- 
ings. Sometimes, too, there are no sharp forms in Byzan- 
tine or the allied Romanesque buildings. But in Gothic 
buildings there is invariably a blending of both. More- 
over, as if also to emphasize the existence of each, both are 
developed to excess, the curves being made particularly 
round and the angles particularly sharp. 

Now what is the architectural significance of a predomi- 
nance of each of these methods of bringing outlines to- 
gether, nameljr, through curves, through angles, or through 
both in combmation? Is this difficult to determine? To 
begin with, what is the shape most instinctively produced 
by the creatures below man, when they indulge in con- 
struction? What is the sh^pe of ant-hills, birds' nests, or 
bea vers' dams? What is the shape of that which a man 
constructs in the forest when he breaks off the limbs of 
the trees, and, binding them together, builds himself 
something in which to deep? Rotmded, cturved, is it not? 
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The huts represented in Chapter XX. of this book are aU 
symmetrical, and so would be recognized at onoe as inx>- 
ducts of man; but which of them should we be most likel^ 
to imagine to have been constructed by some more inteUi- 
gent animal? .... The same principie holds good with 
reference to buildings of a more elaborate diaracter; 
though it must not be overlooked that» in the degree in 
which any forms are artifidally elaborated they come to 
have complex and therefore (see page ii) stronger emotive 
effects. But, as applied to the predominating or genninal 
shapes in such buildings, is it not true that the impressu» 
conveyed by any rounded arch, as in a bridge for instance, 
is that the small stones available have been made to spân 
the space under it in accordance with a natural law which 
needs only to be perceived by the builder in order to be 
instinctively fulfilled by him? And if this be so, is it not 
logical to infer that all such forms can cause one to asso- 
date their appearance with a fulfilment of natural law? 
Do not their curved outlines make Figs. 40 and 43 look as 
if , according to natural law, they grew into shape in a sense 
not true of Fig. 42? Possibly, therefore» there is a reason 
why rounded doorwa3rs and bending domes should have 
seemed to so many in so manv different lands appropriate 
to represent not only, as stated on page 38, a place in which 
crowds are expected to gather, but al^ a centre from whi<^ 
emanates the authority of law, either civil, as from a state 
capitol or courthouse, or spiritual, as from a cathedral. 

Âgain when we find buildings showing no such deşire 
to accommodate the methods of construction to the re- 
quirements of natural law, as is apparent in the round 
arch, but rather a determination, on the part of a man, to 
erect something designed by himself without any special 
regard for these requirements, as is the case wherever we 
see a predominance of straight Unes and angles, then is it 
not true that the impression mainly conveyed is that of a 
form due to human reâection? Moreover, If, in connection 
with this general impression, the predominating lines be 
horizontal, and the angles flat, so as to produce, so f ar as 
angles can, an effect of horizontality, is it not true that» 
combined with the seriousness and dignity suggested by 
straight lines, they represent repose? . . . If, on the con- 
trary, the predominatmg lines be vertical, and the angles, 
by being sharp, aid the effect of verticality, is it not true 
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thatroombined with the seriousness and dignity suggested 
by straight lines» they represent elevation of soul or aspira- 
tion? 

Onoe more, when we look at buildings in which the 
corves as well as straight lines are prominent, or in which 
curves, straight lines, and angles» all three, are prominent, 
can we not percei ve a more aesthetic emotive effect than in a 
building in which the curves are greatly subordinated? 
And in buildings in which either curves, angles, or straight 
lines are combined in excess of what are needed, as is often 
the case in both Greek and Gothic architecture, where 
columns, entablatures, or arches, are introduced and are all 
shaped alike evidently for the purpose of ornament alone» 
and to enhance, by way of correspondence, the appearance 
of artistic unity, then is it not true that the forms represent 
a special appeal to the aesthetic emotions? — PaitUing, 
Sculpture, and Architecture as Represeniative Arts, v. 

REPRBSBNTATIVE EFFECTS OF COLOR AS INFLUENCFD BT 

LiGHT {see aho color as perceived by the eyb 
and HARMONY OF color). 
Let us notice now the representative possibilities of color. 
We can best come to understand these by considering what 
color represents in extreme cases. When there is no light 
there is no color. When there is little light, we can see 
forms, but not colors, except as they seem to be very dim 
and dark. In this condition, the mind is not greatly inter- 
ested in them nor aroused to thought by them ; so far as they 
affect the appearance of nature, they are not, as a rule, 
satis&ictory, interesting, cheering, or inspiring, but, on 
the contrary, they sometimes cause depression and even 
solidtude. With more light, however, the outlines and 
colors become more visible, bright, and varied; and not 
only the satisfaction but the excitation derivable from 
them is increased? These effects continue to be enhanced 
up to the time, if it ever arrive, when the colors are no 
longer distinguishable, for the reason that the light has 
become too dazzling. ^ But at this point the disagree- 
ableness of the effect is produced, not because attention 
is aroused too slightlv, but too greatly, as, for instance, 
by the direct T^.ys of the sun or by a flash of lightning. In 
aU cases, however, even in these last, notice the additional 
excitation to the emotions produced by variety. Sunlight 
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or lightning is never so vivid aswhen made to contrast 
sharply with absolute darkness, as in a cave or a doud. 
Nor îs a bright red or yellow ever so efEecUve as when 
placed directly against a duU blue-green or indigo. We 
may say» therefore, that, as a rule, dark colors — or shades 
of them which result when tbe colors as determined by the 
spectrum, are mixed with black — as also unvarying colors, 
are less exciting to the emotions than are bright and varied 
ones. — Essentials of MsiheHcs, xiii. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF COLORS {SU olso REPRESENTA- 

TIVE EFFECTS GF TONES). 

Por the purpose not merely of indicating the unity of 
method in difEerent parts of this system, but also for the 
purpose of accompltshing that for wUch this unity of 
method is intended to be serviceable, it seems well in this 
place to try to interpret the meanings of the colors through 
what we know of the meanings of the different elocutionary, 
musical, or poetic tones. Of these tones, the normal and 
orotund are musical and unmixed. It wiU be shown pres- 
ently that the two, respectively, correspond to the C4)ld 
and the warm colors. . . . 

We wîll take up, first, the distinction between the 
normal — sometimes called the ^re — tone and the oro^ 
tund. In elocution, the former is not necessarily ^a culţi- 
vated tone, but the latter, the orotund, is. The former 
therefore suggests the natural, and the latter the artistic 
Is not the same true with reference to the dasses c^ ccdor 
to which these have been said to correspond? Just as 
the normal tone is that of ordinary natural intercoorse, 
are not the cold colors, the greens, blues, and pur^^es, 
those of ordinary natural life? Is it not true that for 
nine-tenths of all the time, nine-tenths of all the surfaces 
of the globe — t. «., the lakes, skies, hiUs, forests, fields, 
rocks, d^tant and near — are robed in these colors? The 
warmer colors, the reds, oranges, and yellows, appear 
occasionally in nature in the sunset sky, the autunm foluige, 
the hues of fiowers, the plumage of birds, and the coating 
of animals; but it is remarkable how seldom they appear 
at all, how little surface, comparatively, they cover when 
they do appear, how infrequently they appear in their 
fuU întensity, and how universally, when they do appear 
in this, they are considered excepţional and worthy of 
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remark. They certaînly are not nature's normal colors. 
Man cannot dye anytWng bluer or greener than he can 
of ten see in the sea and sky and forest; but nowhere 
in the world can he raise a red or orange fiag that wiU 
not instantly be recognized as something different from 
anything in nature, and» therefore, as something that is 
signaling the presence of man. Hence the use of these 
colors, espedally of red, by surveying parties, and on 
railwavs, piers, and battle-fields. Such colors are the 
ones that are most suggestive of human interference. Âs 
used in art, therefore, they are the colors representing the 
condition upon which the thought and feeling of the artist 
have had the greatest inâuence. 

With these facts, however, we need also to bear in mind 
that which is a logical inference from what was said on 
page 254, namely, that all very low and uniform shades, 
even if of yellows, oranges, and reds, have a quieting 
effect, and aJl very high and — ^because contrasts emphasize 
one another, and most contrasts of cold colors are warm 
— all contrasting tints, even if of purples, blues, and greens, 
have an exdting effect. To compare these conditions 
with those of ţ>itch in elocution and music, this, if low and 
monotonous, mdicates what is serious, grave, dignified, 
and self-controUedf and, if high and varied, the opposite. 
Does it require an argument to show how perfectly these 
analogies are carried out as applied to colors? Do we not 
all recognize the more exdting and exhilarating effects 
of these when fuU of brightness, and also» in connection 
with this, of contrast? Who has not noticed the diflEerence 
în influence between a lawn and a flower-bed? or between 
a room decorated with evergreens and the same deoorated 
with chrysanthemums? or between a uniformly douded 
gray sky, and a sky lighted up with the diversified glories of 
the sunset? or between the dulness and monotony of a 
business street when the shop-entrances are hung with 
dingy dothing for sale, or the sidewalks filled with people 
in daxk business suits, and the same streets when hung with 
bright and varied flags on a gala day, or crowded with 
throngs decked out in the gay and checkered trappings of 
a camival or holiday parade? Of course, uniformity of 
color, like uniformity of outline — as in paralleUsm, — pro- 
duces a certain seriousness and dignity of effect; and any 
procession, the members of which are dressed alike and 
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march''alike, wQl produce something of these irrespectÎTe 
ci tbe quality of the coloring. But there is a vast difference 
between the degree of seriousness and dignity in the effect 
of a procession of priests and nuns robed in blaick or gray in a 
funeral or at church, and in that of miliţia uniformed in 
bright colors on a holiday or in a theatre. In the latter case, 
it is impossible to conceive that any child, or a crowd ci any 
kind, should require explanation, aside f rom those suggested 
by oolor alone, to arouse them to exdtement and enthusi- 
asm. There was philosophy as well as fancy, therefore, un- 
derlying the former use of red in the costumes of scddiers. 
Notning in the way of color can stupass red in effective- 
ness. This fact has been explained according to the prin- 
cipie of assodation. It has been said that r^ is tl^ color 
of blood and of fire, and suggests them. But does it s»ag- 
gest them to the bull and other animals whom it exdtes 
to fury? In these cases does it not act physically? Physi- 
dsts agree that there is no color that agitates the optic 
nerve so violently. There seem to be, therefore, just as 
in the case of outlines, prindples both of assodation and 
of nature which cause certain colors, and, to a less d^ree, 
all colors, when at thdr brightest, to be representative of 
emotive exdtation, and certain other colors, and, to a less 
degree, all colors in their lower tones, to be representative 
of the opposite. 

ÂU the great facts of nature are felt long before tbey 
are formulated. When the man bom blind expressed his 
conception of the color red by saying that it was like the 
sound of a trumpet, he uttered not a poetic but a literal 
truth. Just as red is the color that is farthest removc^ 
from the ordinary colors of nature, the blast of the trum- 
pet is the sound that is farthest removed from the ordinary 
sounds of nature. All pastoral symphonies abound in 
passages executed by the fiutes and darionets, and the 
violins and other stringed instruments. With the music 
produced by these, it seems natural to assodate the sounds 
produced by the sighinjp^ and whistling of the wind, the 
rushing and dashing of the waters, and the occasional 
piping of a bird and the lowing of an animal. The drum and 
C3rmbal, too, may remind one of the excepţional thunder 
of the storm, or the roii of the earthquake. But when the 
flutes and stringed instruments give way to the trumpet 
and alli^ instruments, then we fed that man is asserting 
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his influence in the scene, and we listen, almost instinc- 
tively, for the sound of his tramping feet. It is only man 
that marches. It is only man that wages war, and it is 
only in marţial music and in the expression of the passion 
of conflict and the pride of triumph that the blasts of the 
trompet, annotmdng, as they do, more distinctively than 
any other musical sounds, the power and presence of the 
human being, realize to the full their representative mis- 
sion. No wonder that even a blind man, at the end of the 
play, just as the curtain drops on the victorious conquerors» 
should be able to imagine how there should be an sesthetic 
connection between the brillîant climax that is heard and 
the brilliant colors in the costumes and flags which are 
described to him as surrounding these conquerors and 
waving above them. 

The same principles must apply, of course, to the sig- 
nificance of color as used in painting and architecture. 
In the ordinary portraits of great men, in such paintings 
as Raphael's "School of Athens," the seriousness and 
dignity of the subjects are such that we do not feel the 
need in the pigments of much brightness or contrast. But 
whenever anything is intended to produce, primarily, a 
powerful impression, whether gay or grave in tendency, 
the contrary is sometimes true. Hence one reason why 
Rubens with his high and varied coloring is so transcen- 
dently great in such representations of prof ound exdtement 
as in the "Lion Hunt" and "The Descent from the Cross," 
and is so correspondingly gross in subjects of a lighter char- 
acter, as in some of those in the Old Pinakothek at Mtmich. 

But there is another reason for this fact, and, in connec- 
tion with it, there is another confirmation of the general 
truth of the statements just made. It may be recognized 
by noticing the effects produced by colors upon pictures 
of the human countenance. So far as this latter is more 
than a mass of Ufeless flesh, so f ar as it is something fitted 
to be transfused and transfigured by the seriousness <^ 
intelligence and the dignity of spirituality, is there any 
doubt that it should be represented in colors neither very 
brilliant nor greatly varied? May there not be a sense in 
which it is a Uteral fact that the blue veins of the aristocrat 
are far more suggestive of sentiment and soul behind them, 
not only than the bloated flush of the inebriate, but even 
than the ruddy hues of the peasant? . . . 
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So, too, in sculpture. îs it noi tiniversally recognized 
that statues of dsjrk gray, blue, or black marble, gramte, 
or bronze, as in the case of some of the Egyptian remains, 
while fitted for subjects presented in proportdons suf- 
fidently large to secure great seriousness and dignity of 
effect, are much less appropriate than pure white marble 
for subjects of the same general character when presented 
in the proportions of life? And is it not equally true that 
subjects of a lighter character and smaller size are far more 
appropriately represented in the warmer-colored bronzes? 

In architecture, outline has usually more to do with 
effects than has color. Yet here, too, few fail to recognize 
the inâuence of the latter. Who can be insensible to the 
congruity between the seriousness, gravity, and dignity 
of impressîon produced by blue shades of grav or even of 
white, as they loom before'us in the Outlines of tne cathedral, 
or of the large public edifice? But who finds it agreeable 
to have the same conceptions assodated with buildings 
designed for domestic purposes? Observe how cold, as 
we very appropriately say, and therefore how devoid oi 
that which is homelike and inviting, is the impression some* 
times produced by the blue-gray or white of a mansion, as 
contrasted with the appearance of a house constructed of 
material in which there is a more liberal admixture of the 
warm hues, as in stone or brick of a yellow, orange, or brown 
shade. And what of the warm colors when used with 
contrasts? Is there any one who is not consdous of the 
joyous, gay, and exhilarating suggestions imparted by the 
bright and varied tints that invite one to the pavilion of 
the park or the veranda of the seaside cottage? The same 
principie, of course, is exemplified in interiors. Cold colors 
on the walls, an exclusive or excessive use of blue, or of 
green, will always aflEect the sensitive like the clouds of a 
lowery day, while the warmer colors, used either whoUy or 
in part, mii correspondingly enliven them. No one can 
deny the impressiveness of the gray of the stone arches 
that bend over the **dim religious light" of the chtirch. 
But even the eflEect of this n^ds to be cotmteracted by 
warm colors in the chancel; and would be whoUy out ol 
place in a theatre. — The EssentuUs of ^sthetics, xiii. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF COLORS WHEN MIXBD. 

Now let us consider the mixed as distinguished from the 
pure colors. Going back, for a moment, co mixed toneş^ 
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the first of them that was mentioned was the aspirate. 
This, as was said, is a whisper, and its characteristic is an 
absence o£ any tone whatever. Of course, that which, in 
the realm of color, corresponds to an absence of tone 
must be, according to its degree of intensity, black or 
white, or else some gray quality formed by mixing the 
two. The whisper, in its fordble form, the analogue of 
which, in the realm of sight, would be black, indicates 
apprehension, as in fright; and in its weaker form, the 
analogue of wbich, in the realm of sight, would be white, 
indicates interest, as in the secrecy of a love-scene. In 
both forms the whisper adds feeling to the tone, which, as 
a rule, is usually uttered, if not simtdtaneously with it, at 
least before or after it. This tone, of course, considered 
îrrespective of the whisper that is joined with it, must 
resemble either the normal or the orotund. If it resemble 
the normal, the fordble whisper causes it to have that pas- 
sive effect of apprehension characterizing the expressions of 
awe and horror represented in the mixed quality which 
is termed pectoral. If the tone resemble the orotund, the 
fordble whisper causes it to have that active eflEect of 
apprehension characterizing the expression of hostUUy 
represented in the mixed quality which is termed guttural. 

In the realm of sight, nothing could be percdved if 
everything were absolutely black. Black, therefore, as 
weU as white, must always be blended with other shades. 
When blended thus, the effect of being side by side is 
much the same as of actual mixture. At a slight distance, 
we cannot teii whether the appearance is owing to the 
latter or merely to the fact that two shades happen to be 
near together. Now bearing this in mind we may say 
that the effect of black, when blended with the cold colors, 
corresponds to that of pectoral quaUty, and, when blended 
with the warm colors, corresponds to that of guttural 
quality. 

Notice, first, the combinations of black with the cold 
colors. In such cases the black, of course, must be very 
prominent, and, merely to render the objects depicted 
dearly perceptible, it must be offset in some places by 
cold colors of comparatively light tints. But where light 
tints are blended with absolute black, there must be some 
violent contrasts. Violent contrasts of themselves, as 
shown on page 194, represent exdtation. Exdtation, 
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however, in connection wîth blackness, — to go bade to 
what was said, on page 193, of the effects of light from 
which we have developed those of pigments — is exdta- 
tion in connection wîth more or less indlstinctness causing 
perplezity and involving apprehension. Ât the same 
time, as this apprehensive exdtation is connected with 
the cold colors, it is passive, or, as one might say, chiIHng 
and benumbing, rather than active, or, as one might say, 
heating and inflaming. For this reason its effects seem 
appropriately compared to those of awe and horrar repre- 
sented by the pectoral quality. Of course, color alone, 
without other means of expression, can onl^ approximate 
a representation of these; but let the outhnes justtfy it, 
and what hues, mixed with those of the countenance, can 
make it so ghastly as dark blue and green; or can make 
the douds of heaven so unheavenly as very dark blue; or 
the sod of the earth so unearthly as dark blue-green; or 
an3rthing so deathlike and appalUng as these colors used 
with excessive contrasts of light and shade? Is it any 
wonder that it is with these combinations that Gustave 
Dorâ produces most of the harrowing effects in his series 
of pictures illustrating Dante's "Infemo?" 

Now let us add black to yellow, orange, or red, dther 
mixing the two or pladng them side by side, and notice 
the effect. As said before, the very dark shades cannot, 
in painting, be used exdusively. If they be, the out- 
lines cannot be made dearly perceptible. But to use 
black in connection with the Ughter tmts, introduces that 
variety which, as said on page 194, always increases the 
exdtation of the effect. Warmth, in ccmnection with 
black, or, as explained in the last paragraph, with apprehen- 
sive exdtation, — emotive heat causing active resistance 
to that which is dreaded, — does not this describe, as nearly 
as anything can, a condition attendant upon hostUUy such 
as is represented to the ear by the guttural tone. In the 
case of the warm colors, too, still more than in that of 
the cold, nature seems to have enforced the meanings of 
the combinations so that we shall not mistake Uiem. 
Yellow and black, orange and black, red and black, or, 
în place of black, very dark gray, green, blue, or purple, 
which are allied to black, — ^is there a particularly veno- 
mous insect or beast, or appearance of any kind, from 
a bee, or snake, or tiger, to the fire and smoke of a con- 
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flagration, or the lightning and doud of a storm, in which 
we do not detect some presence of these combinations? 
No wonder, then, tbat so often in former times, at least» 
soidiers wore them on thdr breasts wben girded for the 
contests of the battle-fidd ! 

The whisper, in its weaker form, was said to represent 
not apprehension, but a more or less agreeable degree of 
interest. Of course, the weaker form of a negation of 
color, at its extreme, mtist be represented by white. As 
applied to tones, there is no separate term of designation 
for tbis whisper when added to normal or orotund quality. 
Elocutionists merely speak of an aspirated normal or oro- 
timd, saying that, when aspirated, feeling is added to 
the effect of each. Let tis recall now combinations of 
white with blue, green, or purple. Is there any diflB- 
culty in recognizing how closely the result corresponds 
to that which is produced by an aspirated normal tone? 
We have all seen such combinations in simmier costumes, 
as well as in tents and awnings over windows or verandas. 
In such cases, is there not a more exhilarating effect pro- 
duced by them than could be produced by white alone? 
or by one of these colors alone r Yet, at the same time, 
is not the effect far cooler, and, in this sense, less exhilara- 
ting, than is produced by combinations of white with red, 
orange, or yeUow? 

In these latter we have, as has been said, that which 
corresponds to the effect of the aspirated orotund, — ^the 
tone used in eamest advocacy or description of some- 
thing which is felt to be in itself of profound interest. 
ThicJc of the combinations of white with these warmer 
colors. Could any language better than that just used 
designate their peculiar influence? What than they are 
more exhilarating or entrandng in the decorations of 
interiors, or in banners and pageants ? — PaitUing, Scvlpture, 
and ArckUecture as Representaiioe Arts, xi. 

REPRESBNTATIVB BFFECTS OF PITCH IN MUSIC AND POETRT 

{see also pitch and verse melody and harmony). 
In accordance with the principie of correspondence,^ the 
conditions of pitch high or low, or its movements in direc- 
tions upward or downward in the musical scale, seem to 
be in exact analogy with correlated conditions and directions 
with which we are all familiar in the externai world of space 
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about us; and, like them, to indicate the mental aim or 
motive. When, for instance, one is elated, be hciâs bis 
head bigh, and his movements are varied like those of a 
buoyant scboolboy. Wben one is depressed, bis head 
bends downward and bis movements are few. It is the 
same witb tbe utterances. A soaring birds sings in a higfa 
and cbanging key, a croucbing man tbreatens, or a dog 
growls in a low and monotonous key. Higb and varied 
tones, tberefore, seem to represent elation of spirit, or that 
wbicb is felt to be elevating in its inâuence; and low and 
uniform tones represent depression of spirit, or that wbicb 
is felt to be impressive. 

Tbe same is true witb reference to movements in the 
directians of pitch. Its tendency, wben two or more tones 
at difEerent pitcb are beard in succession may be upwajxi 
or downward, or botb upward and downward. In the last 
case, as in the drctmiflex inâection, tbere is merely a 
combination of tbe meanings in the otber two cases, and we 
need not consider it bere. (See tbe autbor's ** Orator *s 
Manual," pp. 56-59.) Wben directed upward or down- 
ward, pitcb foUows laws applicable to all movement. 
Men lift tbeir bodies, limbs, and feet, wben tbey start to 
do sometbing. Tbey let tbeir hands fall at tbeir sides 
and sit down or lie down, wben tbey get throuşh with 
wbat tbey bave to do. The lungs rise in inspiration and 
fall in expiration. So witb voices in speaîdng. Their 
sounds rise wben a man feels inspired to begin to say 
sometbing, e. g., **If s6, I will go." Tbey fall wben the 
inspiration is over, because be bas ended saying this, e. f ., 
** If so, I will gd." In otber words, upward and downward 
movements of pitcb represent the mental motive. The 
voice rises wben one is moved to open, and falls whcsi 
moved to close, the expressîon of an idea. It must be 
borne in mind, however, that tbese directions of pitdi 
depend upon the relations of utterance to tbe sense, and 
not merely to the sentence. If the sense does not close 
or open where the sentence does, the tones may fall before 
its dose and rise at its end, e, g., **I will g6, if s6," ** Will 
you g6 ? " Nd, I wiU ndt, if he's tb^re." 

We may extend, and, at the same time, explain this by 
saying that tbe voice rises for the pttrpose of opening or 
broaching an idea; that is to say, for the purpose ci point- 
ing away from the thought immediately expressed, i. e.. 
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when one is inclined to consider the utterances merely 
anticipative or indecisive, in the sense of being in them- 
seWes suiordinate, insignificant, trite, negative, or guestion- 
oble, as contrasted with something that is expected to 
be, or that has been, expressed by the £alling inflection. 
On the contrary, the voice falls for the purpose of closing 
or compleiing an idea; that is to say, for the purpose of 
pointing to the thought immediately expressed, i. e,, when 
one is inclined to consider the utterances canclusive or 
decisive, in the sense of being in themsdves interesting, 
important, noteworthy, afirmative, or positive. It falls 
whenever it gives its sentence in the sense either of having 
completed the expression of a sentiment or of having 
uttered something sententiously. . . . 

That similar principles apply to the movements of pitch 
in the melody of music, we might infer as a result of con- 
sidering the subject theoretically. But we can not only 
infer it, but perceive it as^ a result of a practicai study of 
facts. Notice the foUowing text,* which was connected 
with the notation of the Gregorian chants, written in the 
sixth century . . . . These chants to which, or through which, 
all modem music is traceable, were deUberately composed 
in order to be representative, and nothing else. 

It might be supposed that there would be nothing in 
poetic form corresponding to these upward and down- 
ward movements. But, as a fact, any metre causing a 
line to begin with an tmaccented syllable, or to end with 
an accented syllable, produces, in what are termed the 
tunes of verse, — unless, as sometimes, the sense requires 
a different inflection, — the eflfect of an upward move- 
ment. Therefore, this metre naturally suggests the antici- 
pative, indedsive, subordinate, questionabU effect of the 
upward inflection. 

On the other hand, a line beginning with an accented, 
or ending with an unaccented syllable, produces the final, 
decisive, interesting, important, afirmative effect of the down- 
ward movement or inflection. — Essentials of ^sthetics, xii. 

REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS OF TONES IN POETRY AND MUSIC. 

The last elocutionary element, the influence of which 
upon poetic form we have to consider, and the second 

* CoDtaîning dîrectîons for singîng so as to iodicate a oomina, a 
period, an intenx>gation mark, etc. 
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that has to do with the tunes of verse, is quality; or. as it 
is sometimes called, on account of that to wbidi it corre- 
sponds in painting, tone-color. Its different varieties are 
determined by the relative proporlions in which noise and 
music are combined in them; or, in other words, by the 
different actions of the organs ci utterance in catistng 
more or less of the breath, while leaving the lungs, to be 
vocalized and rendered resonant. 

What different Idnds of quality are fitted to represent, 
it needs but little oteervation to disoover It certainly is 
not physical energy. When Patti passes from a loud to a 
soft, or from an abrupt to a smooth tone, she changes 
greatly the kinds of energy, but her voioe still retains the 
same Patti-quaiity. Nor does quality represent mere 
intellectuality. A man, without changing in the least an 
habitual nasal or wheezing quality, may give every inflec- 
tion needed in order to represent the merely mental phases 
of that which actuates him. But if we frighttn him 
severely, we may make it impossible for him to use any 
other sound than a whisper; if in connection with this, 
we anger him, he will hiss; or, if at length he recover his 
voice, he will use the harsh, jarring, interrupted hard-f 
quality of tone, termed the guUural; or, if that which he 
would repel be too great to make anger appropriate, it 
may widen and stiffen his throat so as to produce the hollow, 
almost inarticulate indication of awe and horror given by 
what is termed the pectoral quaUty. Release him now 
from the inâuence of afiright, anger, or horror, and put 
him into a genlly scUisfied mood, and he will use his nearest 
approach to pure quality. Ştir him then to profound 
etnotion, inspii^ by what is deeply scUisfying, and all his 
vocal passages will expand again, and he will produce his 
nearest approach to the full, rotmd, resonant quaHty termed 
orotund. 

For these reasons, it seems Indisputable that quality 
represents the feelings, the temper, the spiritual condition 
of the higher emotive nature, — what I have termed the 
soul, by which is meant, as needs scarcely be said again, 
the principie of Uf e holding body and mind together — mflu- 
endng and influenced by both. The soul communicates 
with the externai world never wholly through the instinc- 
tive nature, nor whoUy through the reflective, but always 
through one of the two modified by its connection with the 
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other. The quality of sound, therefore, represents the qual- 
ity o£ the feeîing that vivifies the soul. This feeling, on its 
physicâl side, and with its most physical coloring, gives us, 
first, the serpent-like hissing aspirate; next, with an intellect- 
ual coloring, the guUural quality; and last, with an emoţional 
coloring, the pectoral. On its intellectual side, it gives us 
first, with a physical coloring, the soft whispering aspirate; 
next, with an intellectual coloring, the pure quality ; and last, 
with an emoţional coloring, the orotund. Of these six forms 
of quality, the first foiu* are classed in a general way as 
impure, because there is in them more breath or noise than 
vocal tone or music; and the last two are classed as pure. 

The first three again refer to what one wishes to repel: 
the hissing aspirate indicating feelings like affright, amaze- 
ment, indignation, and contempt; the guttural, as has been 
said, hostility; and the pectoral, awe or horror. The last 
three refer to what, if not whoUy satisfactory, at least, 
exdtes in one no movement aimed against it. The soft 
whisper indicates feelings like surprise, interest, or soUci^ 
lude; the tone termed distinctively the pure represents 
gentle contemplation of what may be either joyous or sad; 
and the orotund, deep delight, admiraiion, courage, or determi- 
nation, as inspired by contemplation of the noble or grand. 

Âll these (USerent qualities can be given by good elocu* 
tionists when' vocalizing almost any of the consonants or 
vowds; but the poet for his effects must depend upon 
the sounds necessarily given to words in ordinary pro- 
nundation. Por instance, certain consonants, called 
variously aspirates, sibilants, or atonics, viz. : h, s, z, w, sh, 
wh, thy p, t, /, are aspirate in themselves; that is, we are 
obUged to whisper when we articulate them. Therefore 
in poetic effects, considered aside from those that are 
elocutionary, the aspirate must be produced by using 
words containing some of these consonants; and, if it be 
the repellent aspirate or the hiss, by using also consonants 
giving guttural effects, like g, j, ch^ and r. — Poetry as a 
RepresentaHoe Art, xi. 

As in the cases of duration, force, and pitch, so all these 
forms of quality, too, have their correspondences in effects 
of nature as manifested in other departments. Applied 
to effects of water, for instance, a rushing stream would 
represent the harsh aspirate, a rocky stream the guttural* 
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a ro9ed stream the pectoral, a rippling stream the gentfe 
aspirate, a clear stream the pure, and a fuU, dcep stream 
the orotund. 

That analogies exist between quality as used in docu- 
tion and in music, scarcely needs to be argued. As pro- 
duced by the human voice, there can be no radical 
differences between possibilities in speaking and in singing; 
and, as produced by constructed musical instrum^its, it 
is inevitable that the mind should associate with eadi 
certain representative features, and should determine then 
by the resemblance, or supposed resemUance, of their 
artificial tones to the quality of some tone natural to the 
human voice, or else produced in some other way in natiu^. 
In determining these resemblances, too, one woold be 
influenced, of course, by the uses which, as a rule» are 
made of the particular mstruments which he is hearing. 
It is undoubtedly owing to assodations of this Idnd that 
we read of the stirring tones of the fife and drum, the solemn 
tones of the organ, the purity and softness of the flute, the 
gayety and triumph of the trumpet, the woe and complaînt 
of the bassoon, the pathos and humaneness of the violin. 
When, for instance, m listening to an opera, we hear pre- 
dominantly the clash of the cymbals or rattle of the kettle- 
dnuns, assodated, as these usually are, with the sharpo* 
tones of the metallic Instruments, we know that the sounds, 
as in the last act of Mozart's '* Don Juan," where heU is sup- 
posed to await the hero, represent, according to the degrees 
of their intensity, not only the startling, but the hostile and 
menacingeffects which, in the htunan voice, we associate with 
guttural quality. If any action of the play must fcdlow 
what we hear, we expect to see some violent conflict full 
of malignity and peni. When the predominating sounds 
are those of the bass drums and the lower, more hcdlow 
tones of either the wind or the stringed instruments, we 
know that, as in the orchestration which in Wagner's 
"Siegfried" accompanies the hero's encounter with the 
dragon, they represent the presence of that which inspires 
to awe and horror such as, in the htunan voice, we asso- 
ciate with the pectoral quaility. The resemblance to this 
tone in its milder forms is undoubtedly that which imparts 
a solemn effect to the music of the church organ. When, 
again, the predominating sounds are those of the wood 
instrvunents — the clarinet, the flute, even, to some extent» 
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the organ — ^we fed that these represent the gentle, passîve 
contemplation, sad or joyous, which, in elocution, is indi- 
cated by pure quality. . . . 

When, instead of the wooden wind înstruments, we hear 
the metallic, either as in the organ or in trumpets and 
înstruments of similar character» we f eel that these repre- 
sent the more profound emotions, the admiration, enthu* 
siasm, courage, determination, that we are accustom^ to 
assodate with elocutionary orottmd quality. To such 
music we expect to see troops march on to the stage, as 
in the Soldiers' Chorus in Gounod's "Faust," giving vent 
to their confidence in antidpation of victory, or to their 
joy in view of its accomplishment. Once more, when we 
hear the stringed Instruments we recognize that it is their 
peculiar function to impart intensity of feeling, just as is 
true of the elocutionary aspirated quality. Hence, the 
reason for the use of the violins in that scene in Wagner's 
"Meistersinger" which takes place in the house of Hans 
Sachs; or in the Venus music of his "Tannhauser"; or 
in the waltz music of Gounod's ''Faust." Just as in the 
case of the elocutionary aspirate, too, so here the effects of 
these stringed Instruments may partake of those of any of 
the other instruments. Not only when associated, as in 
orchestral music, with the instruments that have been 
mentioned, but even when not associated with these, the 
sharper tones of the strings suggest the aspirated guttural, 
their lower hoUow tones the aspirated pectoral, their struck 
t^nes, as in the piano, the gmtar, and the harp, the aspi- 
rated pure, and their tones as produced by the bow, the 
aspirated orotund. — Rhythm and Hartnony in Poetry and 
Music: Music as a Representaiive Art, vi. 

'*R£PRBSBNTATIVB SIGNIFICANCB OF FORM" (ANALTSIS OF 

THE BOOK). 

"The Representative Significance of Form" begins 
with the presumption that form, even as it exists in nature, 
always represents some significance; and that it is from 
nattire, therefore, that, directly or indirectly, a man derives, 
in the main, the conceptions which he embodies in art. The 
methods of deriving such conceptions are first considered, 
and then it is shown how each dass of conceptions may be 
represented in each of the diflerent arts. Advandng &om 
that which is more elementary to that which is more corn- 
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fdex, there are treated in this way the conoeptions c^ space, 
time, existence, matter, movement, force, arrangement, 
operation, method of operation, organism, life, import, 
and, finally, of the infinite, the etemal, and the absohite, 
together with conceptions of truth in the abstract and in the 
concrete, as embodied either in formuke or in action. In 
all cases it is shown that significance and form necessarily 
go together. After this, the different emphasis which the 
ways of blending the two give to the one or to the other is 
shown to distinguish artistic from leUp^ious truth, and also 
irom sdentific; and the various oonditions, methods, and 
porposes are unfolded, in connection with which devdop- 
ment and expression are given to eack of the three. In 
accordance with the distinctîons thus made, it is then 
pointed out that, as manifested in art, the basic principie 
of the religious tendency prompts to the instinctive, spon- 
taneous, spiritual subordination of form to significance, 
which we have in the sublime and the grand, the most 
artistic expression of which is in epic art; that the basic 
{nindple of the sdentific tendency prompts to the refiec- 
tive, responsive, materialistic equipoise of significance and 
form, found in the picturesque and the simple, the most 
artistic expression of which is in realistic art; and that 
the basic prindple of the distinctively artistic tendency 
prompts to the instinctivdy reflective, emotive, and ideal- 
istic subordination of significance to form, found in the 
brilliant and the striking, the most artistic expression of 
which is in dramatic art. The same three respective 
tendendes, considered both in their tragic and their comic 
phases, are shown to be at the basis also of the more im- 
portant subdivisions of epic, realistic, and dramatic art; 
after ample iUustrations to exemplify and confirm which 
propositions, the book doses b^ finally indicating as 
devdoped from the same tendenaes certain expressional 
diSerences, as well as correspondences, between the arts 
of Music, Poetry, Painting, Sculptiure, and Architecture — 
RecapUulation in ProporUon and Hamumy, xxvi. 

RHETORICIANS, AS COLLBGB PRBSmENTS. 

Ât that time, the presidents of all our prominent o^eges 
— men lîke Nott, GriflSn, Hopldns, Woods, Wayland, Lord, 
Kirkland, Humphrey, Finney — ^were rhetoridans, if not, as 
was the case with many of them, docutionists. The 
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whole ctuTiculum was tnade a tinîty by aiming it in the 
directkm of expression, which certainly is a wise thing to 
do, if the problem of education be, as bas been stated in tbis 
paper, bow to get knowledge not into the mind, but out of it. 
— Essay on the LUerary Artist and Elocution. 

RHYME, rrS INFLUENCE ON THE MIND (sce VBRSB AN 

element). 

It is evident, îrom what has been said, that the chief 
effect of rhyme, or the recurrence of similar sounds at the 
ends of lines, is to introduce into the verse the element of 
sameness, This sameness of itself , as has been intimated 
in another place, increases the effects of versification by 
directing attention to the ends of the lines and thus sepa- 
rating them. Besides this, especiallv when the rhvmes are 
used at like intervals, as is generaUy the case, they tend 
to give unity to the form. Their influence in this regard 
is predsely analogous to that of the cadences and half 
cadences, which, coming at the ends of musical phrases, 
give the effect of unity to musical composition. . . . 

Like these similarly ending cadences and half cadences 
in music, rhymes fumish a framework about which, or 
rather within which, all the other form-elements of the 
verse are brought together. This is the reason why it is 
easier for beginners to write poetry in rhymes than in 
blank verse. All successftd verse must have form, and 
rh3rmes of themselves tend to give it this. Not only so, 
but — ^what is of main importance in our present treatment 
of the subject — ^they serve equally to fumish a framework 
for the poetic thought. The rhytning words, espedally the 
last of two or three that rhyme, always appear to be esped- 
ally emphatic. In fact, they seem to add to the emphasis 
in almost every possible way. They augment the effects of 
duration or quantit^, because at the end of the line, where 
the rhyme usuaUy is, the voice, as a rule, pauses; of force, 
because rhyming syllables, at least the last ones in which a 
sound is repeated, appear to be pronounced more strongly 
than others; of pitch, because, as we have found, where the 
vowel-sounds are the same, the pitch seems the same; and of 
qualitv, as we shall find, because the likeness of the rhyming 
syllables necessarily attracts attention. For all these 
reasons, rh3rmes necessarily tend to thrust into prominence 
the ideas expressed in them. . . . They convey the impres- 
sion, therefore, that something important has been said; 
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and if they oocur freqoeiitly, they suggest that siany 
important things have been said, and said in a short time, 
or — what is equivalent to this— that the thought in the 
poem is moving on rapidly, an effect that could not be 
produced by the same words arranged difierently. — Poeiry 
as a RepresenUUioe Art, x. 

RHYMBS, EFFECTS OF. 

To perceive paralielism in unrh3rmed Uank verses, it is 
often necessary to see them printed; but in sucoessive lines 
ended with the same sounds, the ear recognizes it at once. — 
Rkyikm and Harmony in Poetry and Music, ix. 

Placed, as they are, at the ends of lines, they serve to 
separate these, one from the other, and to emphasize the 
element o£ fonn in their composition. They do this, more- 
over, by satisfying the dîstinctively artistic tendency of the 
mind to compare and dassify effects that are alike, mdicat- 
ing clearly the length of each line, and which lines are meant 
to correspond. — Idem, viii. 

RHYTHif {see also accent, proportion, proportion and 

RHYTHM, and VERSE, CLASSIC VS, MODERN). 

Art did not originate rhythm nor the satisfaction deriv- 
able from it. 'Lon^ before the times of the first artists, 
men had had practicai experience of its pleasures. Long 
before the age of poetry, or music, or dandng, or even ci 
fences or schoolboys, tlie primitive man had sat upon a 
log and kicked with his heels, produdng a rhythm as per- 
fect, in its way, as that of his representatives of the present 
who in Africa take delight in stamping their feet and 
clapping their hands, and in America in playing upon drums 
and tambourines, in order to keep time to the movements of 
dancers and the tunes of singers. 

When we come to ask why rhythm should be produced 
thus, either by itself or in connection with poetry or 
music — in short, why it should be, as seems to be the case, 
a natural mode of expression, we cannot avoid having it 
suggested, at once, that it corresponds to a method char- 
acterizing all natuial movement whatever, whether appeal- 
ing to the eye or ear, or whether produced by a human 
b^g or perceived in externai nature. There is rhythm 
in the beating of our ptdses, in the alternate lifting and 
falling of our chests while breathing, in our accenting 
and leaving unaccented the syllables of our speech, in our 
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patising for breath between consecutive phrases, and in 
cur baîancing from side to side and pushing forward one 
leg or one arm and tben another, whUe w^king. Tbere 
is rhythm in the manifestations of all the life about us, 
in the flapping of the wings of the bird, in the changing 
phases of its song, even in the minutest trills that make 
up its melody, and in the throbbings of its throat to utter 
them; in the rising and falling of the sounds of the wind» 
and of the swaying to and fro of the trees, as well as in 
the flow and ebb of the surf on the seashore, and in the 

Î'arring of the thunder and the zigzag course of the Ughtning. 
n fact, rhythm seems to be almost as intimately associatâ 
with everything that a man can see or hear, as is the beating 
of bis own heart with bis own life. Even the stars, Uke the 
rockets that we send toward them, speed onward in paths 
that retnm upon themselves, and the phrase **music of the 
spheres " is a logical as weU as a poetlcal result of an endeav- 
or to dassif y the grandest of all movements in accordance 
with a method which is conceived to be tmiversal. No 
wonder, tben, that men should feel the use of rhythm to be 
appropriate in art-products modeled upon natural products. 
No wonder that, connected as it is with natural movement 
and life and the enjoyment inseparably associated with life, 
it should seem to the dvilized to be— what certainly it seems 
to the undvilized — an artistic end in itself . 

Nor is this view of it suggested as a restdt merely of 
superficial observation. It is substantiated by the more 
searching experiments of the sdentists. There have been 
discovered, lor instance, in addition to the regular beat 
of the heart, and independent of it, rhythmic^d contrac- 
tions and expansions of the walls of the arteries, increasing 
and decreasing at regular intervals the supply of blood. 
Such processes . . . may be checked by cutting the nerves 
connecting . . . the vaso-motor system; and this fact is 
taken to indicate that there is a rhythmic f orm of activity in 
the nerve-centres themselves. . . . The rhythmic character 
of nerve-action seems to indicate a possibility of the same in 
mental action. Acting upon this suggestion, Dr. Thaddeus 
L. Bolton, Demonstrator and FeUow in Clark University, 
conducted, a few years ago, a series of interesting experi- 
ments. **The first and most important object" of these 
experiments is saîd to have been to determine **what the 
mind did with a series of simple auditory impressions, in 
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which there was absolutely no change of intenâty, jntdi, 
quality, or time-interval/* As a result it was found that, 
out of fif ty who were asked to listen to dicks produoed by 
an instrument prepared for the purpose, two alone tsakâ 
to divide these dicks into groups, the number in each group 
being detennined, mainly, by the relative rapidity with 
whidh the dicks were produced. The groups were usually 
of twos or threes, though, with ţ^reater rapidity, they passed 
into groups of f ours, sixes, and eights, always, however, when 
the members were many, with a tendency to divide into 
twos, threes, and fours. It was found, moreover, that, 
whenever a second, third, or fourth click was made louder 
than the others, the inclination to divide the dicks into 
corresponding groups of twos, threes, or fours was increased. 
— The EssetUials of jEstkeiics, xvi. 

Rhythm is an effect produced by a consecutive series 
of sounds, or multiples of sounds, which, in themselves, 
may be varied and complex; but each series of which is of 
like duration. In other words, it is a result, as is every- 
thing that is artistic, of grouping according to some one 
prindple — ^to that of time in tWs case — the like parţial 
effects of unlike complex wholes.^ — Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music, v. 

Speech we find composed of syllables each uttered with an 
individual stress, which separates it from other syllables; 
but, more than this, we nnd that every second or third 
syllable is apt to be accented, and, largely because ac- 
cented, is apt to be prolonged more than are the other 
syllables. The reason for the accent is physiologic^ 
The vocalized breath flows through the throat — as water 
through the neck of a bottle — ^with what may be termed 
alternate active and passive movements. The former of 
these movements is that which, in every second, third, 
fourth, or fifth syllable, produces the accent. In our 
language aU words of more than one syllable have come 
to have an accent that is fixed — as distingushed from 
variable, which may be affirmed of words in the French; 
and all our monosyllabic artides, prepositions, and conjuno 
tions are tmaccented, tmless the sense very dearly demands 
a difEerent treatment. These two facts enable one to 
arrange any ntunber of our words so that the fixed acoents 

* See page 89 of this vokune. 
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shall fall, as natural utterance demands that it shotild, on 
every second, third, fourth, or fifth syllable. . . . Let us turn 
to speech again. Here we find that certain smaller groups 
composed of combined accented and unaccented syllables 
are themselves combîned into larger groups, which are 
separated from other larger groups of the same composite 
character by the necessity experienced of pausing at certain 
intervals in order to draw in the breath. . . . Nature, 
therefore, fumishes speech with two characteristics, — 
accents after every two, three, four, or five syllables, and 
pauses after every four, six, eight, nine, ten, twelve, or more 
syllables. Those who have read the former volumes of 
this series are now asked to recall what was said in ''The 
Genesis of Art-Porm, " with reference to the necessity uni- 
versally experienced by the mind of conceiving of eflEects 
— so as to have a dear apprehension of them — as a uniiy; 
also . . . that grouping to be effective in securing a genersd 
result of unity, must be made in accordance with the 
principie of comparison, i. e., of putting like with like, — a 
principie which in sdence leads to dassification, and in art 
to the analogous results of composition.' . . . Accent thus 
used has a tendency to form the larger rhythmic groups, 
such as are devdoped into poetic lines, before it forms the 
smaller ones, such as are devdoped into measures. The 
effect of each accent is that of one click, and, no matter 
whether many unaccented syllables or none come between 
the accented ones, a certain number of the latter, so long as 
all are separated by like intervals of time, constitute one 
group such as forms one line of verse. 

Br6ak, brăak, br6ak, 

On thy c61d gray stdnes, oh sâa. 

And I woiild that my t6ngue could âtter 

The th6ughts that aifse in ro^. 

Breakt Break, Break — Tennysan. 

Later, however, but only later, it îs perceived that the 
effect of each syllable too is that of one click, and that, by 
attaching a certain fixed ntmiber of unaccented syllables 
to each accented one, smaller groups can be formed, such as 
constitute poetic meastires. That this is the natural order 
of development of the tendendes that lead to lines and 
measures, can be confirmed by the slightest observation of 

' See page 89 of this voluine. 
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ordinary talking and redting. In these we alwa3rs find an 
indination to introduce the accented syllables with approxi- 
mate regularity. This inclination needs only a Uttle 
artistic development, and they can be introduced with 
absolute regularity. When this has been done, the form 
seems made up of equal parts determined by the emphasiced 
syllables. — Idem, u. 

"RHTTHIC AND HAI^HONY" (ANALYSIS OF THE BOOK). 

In the voltime entitled " Rh3rthm and Harmony in Poetry 
and Music, " as also in the present volume, this method c^ 
putting Hke with Uke, as modified by the conditions of 
variety everywhere characterizing the materials with whidi 
art has to work, is shown to be at the basis of all the different 
developments of form as form with which the art of our 
times is acquainted. Rhythm and proportion are traced 
to effects produced by a grouping, of which the mind is 
conscious, of like or allied measurements, or multiples of 
measurements, in time or space; and harmony» whether of 
spoken words, of musical notes, of outiines, or of colors, is 
traced to a grouping, of which the mind is not consdoos, of 
like or allied measurements, or multiples of measurements, in 
vibratory movements. To exemplify the truth of this 
statement, as evinced in every detail oi the forms of these 
arts, has necessitated much explanation and no litUe repeţi- 
tion. But these are excusable if they have sugşested any 
important considerations not before recognized. Por 
instance, the latest, and perhaps the best, book produced in 
our country which discusses poetic form, is developed from 
the same lunited conception of it indicated in the definition 
of Poe in his essay on **The Poetic Principie," namely, 
''the rhythmical creation of beauty." No one would say 
that in ''Rhythm and Harmony m Poetry and Music" 
there is any lack of thoroughness in the treatment of rhythm 
in poetry or of its various applications and possibilities, — 
to sa^ nothing of the freshness of the treatment, owing to 
the cu-cumstance that a year before the book was published, 
the scientific investigations that suggested, perhaps, the 
most important condusions in it had not been made. At 
the same time, no one can read that book carefully and not 
recognize that harmony, too, as distinctly differentiated 
from rhythm, plajrs as noteworthy a part in the general 
effects of poetry as in those of music; that, different as are 
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both factors and effects as used in poetic and in musical 
hannony, nevertheless, the methods of it in both arţs 
illustrate identical prindples. That an analogotis fact is 
true, not only in these arts, but also in painting, sculptare, 
and architecture, has been shown in the present volume, 
concerning the line of thought in which, however, nothing 
need be added here. — Proportion and Hartnony, xxvi. 

RHYTHM AND PROPORTION, DETERBONED BY EQUAL SUB- 

DivisiONS (see also proportion). 
Rhythm is a result of making, by series of noises, or 
strokes, certain like divisions of time — small divisions, and 
exact multiples of them in large divisions. But the moment 
that the smaller divisions become so numerous that the 
fact that they exactly go into the larger divisions is no 
longer perceptible — as, often, when we hear more even than 
eight or ten notes in a musical measure, or more than three 
or four syllables in a poetic foot, — ^the effect ceases to be 
rhythmical. A like fact is true of proportion. Owing to 
the very great possibilities and complications of outlining, 
as in squares, angles, and curves, its laws are intricate and 
dîfficult to apply; but, as is shown in the voltmtie of the 
author entitled, "Proportion and Harmony of Line and 
Color in Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture, " the effects 
of proportion aU result, in the last analysis, from exact 
divisions and subdivisions of space in every way analogous 
to the divisions and subdivisions of time that produce 
rhythm. — Essentials of MstheUcs, ii. 

rhythm and proportion important and complex {see also 

proportion). 
In this life, it usually takes very little to start that which 
may develop into very much. Rhythm is apparently of 
little importance. If one knew nothing about art, what 
could appear more absurd than for an intelligent man to 
thînk it worth while, when wishing to say something, to 
count the syllables that he utters, so that they shall reveal 
exact divisions and subdivisions of time, such as the negro 
makes when be beats his hands and feet for dancers? Yet 
it is out of this simple method of counting, that art has 
developed the most important element in the form of 
poetry, as well as an element extremely important in the 
form of music. When we come to examine the different 
oombinations of effects attributable to rhythm, we find that 
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we are by no means dealing with a subject so simple as at 
first appeared. The same is true of proportion. Before 
dedding» for instance, that a foot orva nose is dispropor- 
tionately large or small, it must be compared not only 
with other feet and noses, but with the sizes of aii the other 
surrounding features in the animal or man in which it 
appears. The same feature may look too large with small 
surroundings, and too small with large ones. Indeed, the 
ntmtiber and variety of measurements that any extensive 
knowledge or application of proportion involves are almost 
incalculable. \Vlien we try to determine exactly what it is 
that causes its results to be satisfactory, in the human form 
• . . then we begin to perceive that this characteristic, as 
is true of every other entering into the effects of beauty, 
is capable of complexities as well as possibilities almost 
infinite. — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color ^ u. 

Savages and young children with no musical training, 
and their elders who have no ability to appredate changes 
in quality or pitch, all show appreciation of rhythm. Noth- 
ing oould be more perfect than that in the poetry of Pope, 
Scx^tt, or B^ron. Vet it is said that neither of these was 
able to distmguish one tune from another. So with many 
dancers. One need not be able to foUow a tune as a tune, in 
order to keep time to its rhythm. — Rhythm and Harmony 
in Poetry and Music, vi. 

SaENCE AIDED BY ART {see olso IMAGINATION AS AIDING 

SCIENCE). 

Many sdentists have a subtle, even a pronounced dis- 
belief , m that arrangement of nature in accordance with 
which matter and mind, knowledge and surmisal, always 
move forward on parallel planes with the mind and its 
surmisal some distance ahead. Their disbelief is owing to a 
lack of imagination, and this is of ten owing to a lack of the 
kind of culture which they might derive from gîving atten- 
tion to some phase of art. And yet the majority of them, 
perhaps, beb'eve that art is a mere adjunct to intellectual 
training, — an ornamental adjunct, too, introdudng, like 
the carving on the keystone of an arch, what may be 
interesting and pretty, but is not essentially useful. This 
is a mistake. In important particulars, it may be said that 
art is not the carving on the keystone, but the keystone 
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itsdf , without which the whcAe arch would tumble. — Essay 
on Ari and Educatian. 

SCIENCE AS AN AID TO ART (see oiso ART, BREADTH OF, 
GENIUS AND LEARNING, and INFORMATION). 

Ârt is a development of natural tendendes, of which we 
are not always consdous. Âs a rule, it is only after sdence 
has brought these to light that they are recognized as 
sustaining the relationship, which they do, to the forms in 
which they have developed. — Rhythm and Harmony in 
Poetry and Music, iii. 

SCIENCE FOLLOWING THE LEADING OF ART (sCC olsO ART, THE 

CONNECTING LINK). 

Pythagoras was studying music when he began the 
discovery of the laws of sound, and Leonardo and Chevreul 
were studying art when they made their contributions to 
theunderstanding of color ;and, though the timehasnowcome 
when those composing the advandng arm^ of sdence have 
moved into every remotest valley of the invaded country, 
apparently needing no longer any leadership of the kind, they 
never would have begun thdr advance unless, like the hosts 
of almost every conquering army, they had at first marched 
behind a standard that in itself was a thing of beauty. — 
Essay on Art and Educaiian. 

SCIENCE VS. ART {sce olsO ARTISTIC VS. SCIENTIFIC MENTAL 

ACTION). 

What causes the difference in aim between one who 
devotes himself to sdence and one who devotes him- 
self to art? This: the sdentist must be an informer» the 
artist a performer. Sdence develops the powers of under- 
standing and increases knowledge. Ârt develops the 
powers of expression or execution, and increases skill. — 
Essay on Artistic vs, Scientific Education, 

Sdence and art are different, and they satisfy different 
mental cravings, one demanding stimulus for knowledge 
and the other for imagination. Nor was there ever a time 
when the normal mind did not demand both. To suppose 
that it can be satisfied with one of them is like supposing 
that thirst can be assuaged by giving food. — The Representa- 
iioe Significance of Form, xxvi. 

SCIENCE VS. ART IN EDUCATION. 

No man can use his eyes, ears, memory, as science necessi- 
tates, to say nothing of his powers of analysis and generaliza- 
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tion» without leaming a very great deal. But think hem 
mudi more he can leam, when he is foroed into the repe- 
titious and consdentious practice which is always necessary 
bef ore one can acquire that sldli which is essential to success 
in art. — Essay an Art and EducoHon. 

8CULPTURB, GRBBK, BASED ON MODELS ($€6 olso MODBLS, Omi 

OBSBRVATION 95. THEORY). 

One fact always affords a strong argument in support of 
the theory that Greek sculpture was produced mamiy by 
an application of mathematical principles» and this is the 
convenţional cbaracter of the face of the statue. Wîth few 
exceptions, the nose, mouth, eyes, and forehead all show the 
results of the same relative measurements; and the questkm 
is asked very pertinently, If the face were conventi(»ial 
whv was not the form also? To answer this question, 
maîces it necessary to direct attention to something which 
we modems find it difficult to understand, . . . that char- 
acter and thought are expressed in the whole human figure. 
Of this» the face forms a very small part. If we be in 
drcumstances where we can see the whole figure, there, b^ a 
necessary law of the mind, we think mainly of that which 
occupies the main part of the field of vision. If we have 
analyzed our own thoughts, when witnessing a scene in 
which the clothing of the performers was less ample than 
that allotted by our standards of dvilization, — an athletic 
exhibition, or the bathing of boys on the seashore, — we 
shall recall that those with the fimest forms and most grace- 
ful movements invariably attracted our attention and won 
our admiration, no matter how ugly may have been their 
countenances. In such drcumstances, we scarcdy seem to 
notice countenances at all. . . . Many beautiful forms that 
served as models for the Greek artists were undoubtedly 
surmounted by ugly faces. The Greek did not bdîeve 
in ugliness anywhere; and for this reason, in place of the 
faces that he found, he may have substituted his conven- 
ţional face, probably itself a copy of some face which com- 
mon opinion had pronounced beautiful. Moreover, by 
using this face and no other, he would avoid giving ofifense 
to those who might deşire to have him reproduce thetr 
countenances as well as forms. Besides this, too, large 
ntmtibers of his statues represented gods, and it would 
scarcely have been considered appropriate had he repce- 
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sented these by using a literal portrait of a living person. 
Once more, it must not be supposed, even though it be 
admitted that the Greek used models freely, that he was 
of ten content to bave all the parts of any one statue literally 
reproduce all the parts of any one model. On the contrary, 
the history of the best period of his art is a record of changes 
in forms, as these were developed with more or less gradtial- 
ness,theonefromtheother. . . . Thereisanotherconsidera- 
tion which, in studying the proportions of the htunan body, 
necessitates taking the observation of nature for the point 
of departure. This is the fact that different forms of men, 
even when conforming to accepted standards, or conforming 
suflSdently to be all equally well proportioned, diflfer in 
their measurements. . . . Such variations may be ascribable 
to difEerences not only in occupation, age, and sex, but also 
in temperament, — the mental, the vital, and the motive 
which are respectively expressive of very different intel- 
lectual and physical traits, each tending to a different general 
contour. — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, vii. 

SCULPTURE, SUBJECTS OF (see PAINTING VS. SCULPTURE, 

THEIR SUBJECTS). 
SCULPTURE SUCGESTING MOVEMENT. 

Statuary is the representation of arrested movement, not 
of movement in itself ; and to work upon the supposition 
that it is the latter is to deviate from the legitimate purpose 
of the art. At the same time, the statue must suggest that 
some movement has taken place or is to do so. The opposite 
tendency can be made too prominent only at the expense of 
impressions of intelligibility and animation. That which 
was meant for a statue will then become, like many of the 
montmients of oiu* public men, merely an eflBgy, — as if, 
forsooth, its object were to remind one, above all things, 
that the man is dead! — The Representative Significance ojf 
Form, XXIV. 

SELECTION, IN ART WORK. 

One of the most interesting things in this world is an 
ant-hill. We come upon it in a grass-plot, or a rocky waste, 
or a field of loam of a certain hue or texture, and it usually 
consists of a gathering together, grain by grain» of materials 
and colors not interesting in themselves, yet made so by 
being selected from surrounding ones. Man has a way ot 
malmxg things interesting through an exerdse of a similar 
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faculty oi selectioii. That from which he sdects tisiiafiy 
comprises two elements — substance and appearanoe; more 
strictly, substance not having form and substanoe having 
it, or needing to be made to have it in order to be that for 
which it is of value. It is with this latter, with substance 
havinţ: form, that art is concemed. — Essay on TeacUng im 
Draiunng. 

SBNTDfBNT CHARACTBRISTIC OP AET-APPRBCIATION (set als0 

AtTISTIC NATURES). 

A slight attempt to recall the foremost trăit of ezpres- 
sion distingtiishing any man who has given himsdf to the 
study and production of art will verif y by &LCts this con- 
clusion of Schilier. Is it not true that artists and poets, 
and often even mere admirers of music, painting, soilp- 
ture, or poetry» are persons given above aii things to 
sentiment? Can we not perceive this sometimes in thâr 
very gaits and gestures» m the involuntary waverings of 
their Ups» in the unconsdoos bewilderment of their eyes? 
Does not the very sight of them often make us feel that 
they are men who have been exhilarated, if not intozi- 
cated, by drinking in thoughts that brim above the com- 
monplace; that they are men whose moods are loyal to 
an adl-pervading sovereignty of sotil? Can we not often 
detect, behind all that they do or say, the spiritual force 
of unseen ideality, the unselfishness of non-material pur- 
pose, the virtue of uncompelled industry, the enthusiasm 
that revels amid dim twilights of inquiry and starry mid- 
nights of aspiration? How difEerent is their mien from 
that of those who manifest none of their vaguer, softer 
qtudities, but pride themselves upon the fact that they 
are sharp! And, verily, too often they are sharp, their 
very visages whittled to a point like snow-ploughs on a 
wintry track that always draw attention downward and 
deave through paths that chill. The brightness of their 
eyes is that of diamonds that are used only to cut, the 
sunmions of their voices that of trumpets that are ever 
blowing of their own suffidency. No radiance of a spiritual 
light that streams from inward visions is haloed from 
the one. No caii toward a sphere too subtle to be heralded 
by aught except "the still small voice" is echoed from the 
other. What is lacking in the methods of mental action of 
men like these, as every one who knows the highest possi- 
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bilities of art can testify, is the kind of culture which leads 
to the conception within and the expression without of 
sentiment — ^not sentimentality, which is alwa3rs selfish, as 
well as a caricature, and an effect not based upon facts; but 
vigorous n'anly sentiment, something rooted deep in com- 
mon-sense but yet not common; rather its uncommon 
development when the material branch and leaf , grown up- 
ward, burst into that which sheds the fragrance of the 
spirit's flower. — EssetUials of Mstheiics, iii. 

SERENADE. 

It is mainly, too, by the contrast afforded between a 
reahn known only to tiie soul and one apprehended only 
by the senses; by the transition from the subjectivity 
of dreaming to the objectivity of listening, that sucn 
transcendent sweetness is sometimes imparted to the 
serenade at midnight, and also to the songs of the birds 
at daybreak. — The RepresenkUioe Significance of Form, xii. 

SIGNIFICANCE AND PORM IN ART (see olso PORM AND SIG- 
NIFICANCE, also FORM vs. significance). 
Art involves the representation not merely of significance 
nor merely of form; and those who wish to further its 
interests cannot do so by directing the energies of the artist 
exclusively to either. The captain of a yawl tossed by 
ocean waves might as well urge every one on board of it 
to rush to one side of it or to the other, and expect to reach 
his landing without capsizing. — Painting, Sculpture, and 
Architedure as RepresenkUioe Arts^ xv. 

The two tendendes of art thus exemplified, and the 
constant indination of the mind, when percdving the 
defidency in the one, to turn altogether away from it to that 
which, when regarded in itself alone, causes equal defidencv 
in the other, make one feel, at times, as if it were wellnign 
hopeless to try, as has been attempted in these voltmies, to 
introduce into the conceptions of American artists and 
critics even a beginning of that balance between the two 
which always characterizes the highest art, — ^that of andent 
Hellenism, for instance, which was equally careful to repro- 
duce only the ideal in thought and only the beautiftil in 
form. I have conduded that nothing could more certainly 
accomplish the desired end than a practicai recognition of 
the relationship of art both to religion on the one hand and 
to sdence on the other, together with a recognition of the 
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natural limitations to art which such a double rdationship 
necessarily involves. — The Represeniaiive Significance cf 
Fortn, Preface. 

Depending partly upon outward form, which mainly 
requires a practice of the method pursued in dassic art, 
and partly upon the thought or design embodied in the 
form, which mainly requires a practice of the method 
pursued in romantic art, these artistic effects appeal partly 
to the outward senses and partly to the inward mind; and 
only when they appeal to both are the highest possibilities 
of any art realized. — Art in Theory, iii. 

We judge of others by ourselves. We judge of theîr art 
by the art which is possible to ourselves. While great art 
requires great breadth of view and distance of aim, the 
majority of men are not great. Their views are narrow, 
and their goals are near them. When their attention is 
directed to significance, they forget to attend to the require- 
ments of form; and when attention is directed to form, they 
forget about significance. That which they themselves do, 
they naturally suppose that everybody must do. Human 
nature being what it is, they naturally come to think toc that 
this is what everybody ought to do. For, unless they are 
to admit that they, themselves, are not entitled to rank 
with artists of the foremost class, what can be ailowed to 
determine excellence in art except their own standards? 
At periods like the beginning of the nineteenth centtiry, or 
in countries Uke England or Germany, where value in art 
is mainly thought to be determined by significance, this is 
that for which they aim; and in the degree in which they 
are forced to recognize that there can be no accurate re- 
production of appearances without thorough study of the 
methods of the best artists, and fadlity acquired by f>er- 
sistent practice, they will be amdous to convince them- 
selves and to persuade others that mastery in significance 
can compensate for a lack of mastery in technique. On 
the other hand, at a period like the present, and in cotmtries 
like France and our own, where value in art is mainly 
thought to be determined by success in reproducing appear- 
ances, they will aim to do this; and, in the degree in which 
they are forced to recognize that significance cannot be 
given to an art-product without great constructive exercise 
of imagination and invention, they will be anxious to 
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believe for themselves, and to persuade the world, that 
success in technique can compensate for success in render- 
ing the product significant. . . . But is it a fact that attention 
to significance is inconsistent with an equal degree of atten- 
tion given to form? Why should this be the case? In 
poetry a metaphor or simile is not less but more successful 
in the degree in which to the representation of the thought 
involved it adds fidelity to the scene in nature by a com- 
parison with which this thought is represented. — Painting^ 
Sculpture, and Architecture as RepresenkUîve Arts, xiii. 

SIGNIFICANCE, AN ELEMENT OF THE FORM DEVELOPED BY 

ART. 

The general, if not the sesthetic, public, upon whose 
judgment the rank of the art-work must ultimately depend, 
know and care little about technique, except so far as it 
has enabled the artist to secure for his product a certain 
satisfactory representative effect. But this eflEect depends 
in some cases as much upon what may be termed the 
expressional norm chosen lor the nudeus of development, 
as upon the method of its development; in other words, 
as much upon that which is significant in the work as upon 
that which is excellent in its form. Successful art is always 
the insignia with which the play-impulse decorates that 
which, before the decoration,has shown in practicai relations 
its rişht to receive it. Just as a successful drama is an 
artistic development of imagination at play with the 
words of natural conversation; so a successful melody is 
a development of the same at play with the intonations of 
natural conversation; and a successful picture, of the same 
at play with the outlines and colors of natural scenes. 
What imagination does is to elaborate the form, this 
being accomplished in our own day through carrying out 
the laws of complicated systems of rhythm, harmony, 
drawing, or coloring. But the forms that art, if high art, 
in each case elaborates, are forms of expressing thought 
and emotion. — Idem^ Pr^ace. 

SIGNIFICANCE IN ART {sCâ oiso FORM AND SIGNIFICANCE). 

By significance in art is meant its mental as distinguishcd 
from its material effects, whether these material effects 
be produced by the externai form itself , or by the image 
of this form which reflectively appears in imagination; 
and thought and emotion are effects as inseparable in 
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mental experience as peroeption and feeling are in the 
ezperienoe of the senses. Indeed, in the tenn humanUieSf 
80 often applied to the arts, we may recognize a oonoeptkm 
equally suggestive ot the sources of ttnderstanding and of 
svmpathy. These arts address not only the senses and 
the sense-influenced imagination, but, through them, the 
whole range of the mind's activities. — The Represemiatioe 
Significance of Form, i. 

SIGNIFICANCB IN A&T-FORM 

Thoughts and emotions are stirred to activity when the 
eye perceives objects, just as inevîtably as rays of light 
surround a match when it is struck. Inseparably, in sudi 
cases two elements of interest are present. One is the 
result of the effect perceived by the eye; the other, of the 
effect experienced in the mind. This latter effect consists 
of imaginative processes which, according to the methods 
unfolded in Chapter I., are suggested by way ot association 
or of cx>mparison. It is when faces appear to be t-hinlntig 
or feeling something, when figures, alone or in connecticm 
with other figures, appear to be doing something, when 
fields, houses, hills, waves, douds, give indications of cui- 
ture, comfort, convxdsion, storm, or sunshine, whatever it 
may be, — ^it is then, and in the exact degree in which this 
is so, that the objects in connection with which we have 
these suggestions prove most interesting. The worth of a 
diamond is measured by the quantity and quality of the 
light emitted by it. The worth of an object of perception 
is measured by the quantity and quality of "that light 
which never was on sea or land" — ^in other words, by the 
amount and character of thought and emotion which it 
awakens. 

If this be so — and who can deny it? — ^why does it not 
foUow that the art which represents these visible objects 
can be successful in the degree only in which it represents 
also the thought or emotion upon which so much of their 
interest depends? Such certainly must be the conclusion 
of all except those who pretend to hold a theory which 
even they themselves do not seem to understand, namely 
that, given the art-form, the art-thought appropriate 
for it will be suggested necessarily. As a critic of "Art in 
Theory" took occasion to say: "Art is simply, whdly, 
and entirely a matter of form. . . . The best criticai 
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opinion, nowadays, assumes the identity of the art-form 
with the art-meaning." The only»trouble with this an- 
8wer is that, in the sense in which one would naturally 
interpret it, it is not true. AU art-significance must bie 
ezpressed through art-form; but predsely the same natural 
form selected for art-imitation may convey a very diflEerent 
quality of significance according to the treatment given it 
by the artist. One thing that he can always do, is to 
arrange f eatures so as to make them express what he wishes 
them to express. It is always possible for him to analyze 
and separate a form charming m itself from a significance 
which could make it still more charming. He can paint a 
face in such a passive condition that it will appear to have 
no mind behind it; or he can rouse his model to reflection 
or laughter, or imagine for himself the results of these, and 
transfer from the face to his canvas only such colors and 
outUnes as give one a glimpse of the sotil. Still more can 
he do the same when it is possible, in accordance with the 
prindples of pantomime, to arrange for his purposes the 
pose of the whole figure; and the result may be rendered 
yet more eflEective through the opportunities afford^ by 
the mutual relations, each to each, which may be indicated 
through the poses of several figures. The same principie 
applies also to landscapes. It is one thing to represent the 
material effects of sunshine and storm, and another thing to 
represent their mental eflEects, — the effects which they have 
upon the imagination; and a painter can content himself 
with doing the first, or, if he choose, he can do both. This 
is not to say that, if he do merely the former, his product 
will have no significance. Wherever there is form there 
is some significance, if only because there is a lack of it. 
What is meant by the ground taken in this paragraph is 
that unless the artist have it in mind to represent signifi- 
cance, his work, as a rule, will reveal only such as is of tnfling 
importance, such as has no distinctive meaning; and art 
that is not distinctive in a direction in which it might be 
so, is not art of a high quality. — Painting, Sadpiure, and 
ArchiUciure as RepresenkUive Arts, xiii. 

SIGNIFICANCE IN PAINTING. 

The world in general judges of subjects by the possibilities 
of significance in them. There are both greater opportunity 
and necessity for manifesting thought and emotion in 
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oonnection with a landscape than with a dish of fruit or a 
vaae of fiowers; and in^ connection with human figures than 
with landscapes. Of course» many pictures of fruits and 
fiowers are superior, as works of art, to many pictures of 
human figures; but in case of equal skill disţdayed in tbe 
representation of form, the art-work ranks highest whidi 
necessitates thought and emotion of the highest quality. 
This principie enables us to rank as subjects not only 
fiowers and fruits below landscapes» and landscapes below 
human figures, but to rank below others certain products 
representing exactly the same objects. For instance, 
fiowers, oranges, grapes, apples, or wine or beer in a glass, 
— all these may be portrayed so skillfully as to be exceedingly 
artistic. But it is eas^ to perceive that the appeal of the 
picture as a thing of significance may be differently deter- 
mined by different drcumstances. A vase of flowers 
represented as being in a room upon the sili of a dosed 
wmdow, beyond which, outside the house, can be seen 
snowdrifts and frost-laden trees; or fruits and viands repre> 
sented as heaped upon a table where nevertheless a half- 
empty plate and glass and an tmf olded napkin give evidence 
that some one has already partaken of all that he wishes, 
with, perhaps, a window near by, through which a half- 
starved face of a child is wistfully peering, — arrangements 
like these, or hundreds of a similar character, whid^ might 
be thought out or felt out, would put thought and emotion 
into the picture; and thus make it representative of these. 
Can anybody deny that pictures thus made significant by 
means of arrangement, if equally well executed, would rank 
higher than pictures merely imitative? — Essentials ef 
£stheUc5, vu. 



When we see a party of children, we may be interested 
in them on accotmt of the S3mimetrical outlines of their 
forms, or of the glow of health in their faces. But there 
are other considerations that may increase our interest. 
One is the fact that we see them doing something which 
their actions indicate. Ânother is that they are expressing 
something which their countenances indicate; and, slill 
another, that they are children whom we know and Iove. 
Nor is it true that any of these latter considerations, which 
increase our interest, necessarily interfere with the degree 
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of înterest exdted in us by theîr grace or beauty of form. — 
Painting, Sculptufe^ and ArchUecture as Representative Arts, 

XV. 

A pîcttire of a child represents by way of association any 
child, and therefore catises a mother, upon seeing it, to 
recall instinctively her own child, and, doing so, to take 
an interest in it. But in the degree in which the picture, 
besides this, represents her child by way of comparison — 
in the degree in which agreement in each detail of sex, 
age, size, dress, and countenance satisfies her criticai reflec- 
tive powers, in this degree will the interest awakened in 
her pass into emotion. The same principie applies to 
soenery. Owing to their assodations with some particular 
lake or mountain, certain persons are instinctively interested 
in a painting of any lake or mountain. But the distinctively 
emoţional effects of the picture are always increased in the 
degree in which all the details, the more men reflect upon 
them, are perceived to resemble those of the particular 
lake or mountain with which they have assodated it. So 
with sculpture and architecture. Because of the principie 
of association, certain persons cannot avoid an instinctive 
tribute of reverence when they enter any chapel and stand 
bef ore the statue of any saint. But let the chapel or statue 
cither in its general form or in certain of its details — as of 
flowers, leaves, symbols, etc, — ^recall, distinctly, by way 
of comparison, that particular chapel or personality with 
which they associate it, and their reverence will be the result 
of a deeper phase of emotion. Thus we find both logic and 
experience confirming from a new point of view what was 
said in "Art in Theory" with reference to the importance 
în high art of having the art-form represent both mental 
conceptions — to represent which alone it would need 
merely to suggest a certain association of ideas — and also 
audible or visible material phenomena» to represent which 
alone, it would need merely to manifest imitation. — Idem, i. 

**He is what I caii a vulgar painter," saîd a critic, some 
time ago, when speaking of an artist. **Are you getting 
ethical in your tastes?" was asked. "Not that," he 
answered, **but don't you remember that picture of a lîttle 
girl by Sargent in the National Academy Exhibition last 
year? You couldn't glance at it, in the most superficial 
way, without recognizing at once that it was a child of high- 
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toned, probably intellectual, spiritually-minded, aristo- 
cratic parentage and surroundixigs. Now, if the man <Ă 
whom I was speaking had painted that child» he could 
not have kept Irom making her look like a coarse-haired, 
hide-6kinned peasant." It is easy to perceive that, if 
this criticism were justifiable, the fault indicated would 
be largdy owing to the failure of the artist to recognize 
the thoughts and feelings that men naturally associate 
with certain appearances of Une and color. It would 
be largely owing to the fact that he had never ieamed 
that the round, ruddy form of the vital temperament that 
blossoms amid the breeze and sunshine of the open field 
has a very different significance from the more complex 
and delicate curves and colors that appear where the 
nervous temperament is ripened behind the sheltering 
window-panes of the study. Ân artist believing in sig- 
nificance merely enough to recognize the necessity of 
representing it in some way could, with a very few thrusts 
of his knife, to say nothing of his brush, at one and the 
same time relieve the inflammation of chapped cheeks, 
and inject into the veins some of the blue blood of aristo- 
cracy. — Essenlials of JE^ihetics, v. 

SIGNIFICANCB IN POETRT. 

Think of the literary prospects of a country, of the 
possitnlities of its receiving any inspiring impulses from its 
poets at a period when new authors, wnting with the 
acknowledged motive of Dante, Milton, or Wordsworth, 
would, for this reason and for no other reason, fail to com- 
mend themselves to the leaders of literary opinion! Yet 
one who has foUowed the views expressed in what may be 
termed the professional criticai joumals of our country, 
would not be far astray in daiming that this accurately 
describes our own condition. The same France from 
which we have derived the notion that significance is not 
essential to painting, has also taught us, and the lesson 
has been accepted and subtly assimilated so as to become, 
almost unconsdously to ourselves, a part of the literary 
belief of some of us, that it is not essential, either, to poetry. 
In fact, Max Nordau's statement in "Degeneration," 
that ** The theory of the importance of form, of the intrinsic 
value of beauty in the sound of words, of the sensuous 
pleasure to be derived from sonorous syllables witlnmt 
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regard to their sense, and of the uselessness and even harm- 
fukiess of thought in poetry has become decisive in the 
most recent development of poetry, " could be applied to 
France not only but to our own country. . . . 

The reason why such writers fail to comprehend that 
which is true of representative significance, is easy enough 
to understand. Art is a complex subject. Significance is 
no more essential in it than is technique; and the mere 
rudiments of this it takes years to maşter. As both Goethe 
and Longfellow have told us, the pathway to art, even if 
by this we mean merely the art of versifying, or of coloring 
with profidency, is long. Unfortunately for many it is so 
very long that before they are fairly in sight of its termi- 
nation they have apparently lost sight of everything else. — 
Painting, Scidptiîre and Arckitecture as Representative Arts, 
Preface. 

SIGNIFICANCE NBCESSARY IN ART. 

Effects, though beautiful in nattire, are wrongly used in 
the highest art, if they be used on the supposition that» 
even in their most insignificant features, they are not 
vehides of expression. A painting ranks higher than a 
photograph and a play than a phonograph mamly because 
one can read the thought, share the emotion, and sym- 
pathize with the purpose behind not only its general con- 
ception but every minutest part — every line or word — 
through which the conception is present^. It is illogical 
to argue that this f act does not nile out of the domain of 
high art a very large proportion of what artists and critics 
of less delicate aesthetic sensibility — not to say sense — 
f ancy that some cannot stomach merely because they have 
no artistic taste. — The Essentials of JEsthetics, xviii. 

SIGNIFICANCE VS. THE FORM IN ART. 

There is a dear distinction, the recognition of which is 
philosophically essential, between the effects of a form 
physic^y fitted to produce a certain physiological r^ult in 
the ear or the eye, as do some of the phenomena of tone 
or of color, or else artistically fitted to produce a certain 
psychological result or image in imagination, — there is a 
dear distinction between these effects and the implidt or 
suggestive, rather than explidt or arbitrary, effects upon 
thought or emotion, which, invariably, when the mind 
perceives art's real or imagined outlines, seem to surround 
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these outlines as by a halo. This halo of thoughts and 
emotions surrounding the natural form as reţu^sented in 
the art-product, or surrounding the image of this product 
as represented in imagination, constitutes what will be 
termed the tepresenUUioe significance. — The Represtntaiioe 
Significance of Form, i. 

It is not significance that makes a picture ordinary: this 
merely makes it a pictture rather than a product of decora- 
tive art. That which makes it ordinary is the form in 
which the significance is presented. To change a theological 
essay into a " Paradise Lost» " it would not he necessary to 
drop the significance: that could be kept; but it would be 
necessary to change the form. — Essay onAriandEducation. 

SIMPUaXY AND COMPLEXITY. 

Simplidty is the door through which alone intelligence can 
enter into the complex. — Proportion and Harmony, Preface. 

SINCERITY IN ART {ste ARCHITECTURE, FRAUD IN, and 

ornament). 
The term sincerity indicates one's conception that the 
artist has employed material which really is what it seems to 
be, — wood, it it seem wood; stone, if it seem stone; iron, if 
it seem iron. Sincerity even discards, at times, the use 
of paint, on the ground that it conceals the genuine sub- 
stance. So, too, owing in part also to the intrinsic beauty 
of the graining of almost any Idnd of wood, the same 
principie has led to a method of finishing this so as to reveal 
its natural character. It is useless to do more than point 
out that, as illustrated in all these cases, sincerity is merely 
one way of applying the broader general principie that 
architecture should represent nature. — Painting, Sculpture, 
and Architecture as Representatioe Arts, xxi. 

SINGING TOGETHER. 

Do you know that there is a theory that thetendency of 
singing is to cause the hearts and pulses of all those joining 
in the music, even listening to it, to beat in unison? — to 
cause the currents of life in the veins, nerves, brains, even 
souls of those affected by it, to move according to similar 
methods? — in fact, to produce an inner as well as an outer 
harmony. — Suggestions for the Spiritual Life, xx. 

SINGLENESS OF AIM IN ART. 

Even though one be not a German, then, he may be 
indined to think, at times, that there is philosophy as 
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well as oomfort in the German's way of listening to classic 
xnusic in a plain beer-hall, with the outlines of that but 
half revealed behind the fumes of tobacco. We may con- 
clude, too, that there is artistic tact as well as adherence 
to custom in the twilight vesper services of the cathedral, 
where the choir is hidden in the galleiy» and about one is 
nothing distinctly visible save the mighty arches of the 
nave looming in misty forms above, and the vague outiines 
of the multitude bowing beneath it. . . . Art, like everything 
else that is human, is effective, for one thing, in the degree 
in which its efforts are directed toward one aim that is 
made distinct and separate from all else whatever, whether 
appealing to the ear or to the eye. Why could there not 
be, if not a st^le, at least a mode of rendering music in 
the future, which should be to that of the present what 
the most thrilling choral of the cathedral is to the most 
trivial chorus of the barroom? — The RepresentaUve Signifi- 
cance of Form, xxvi. 

SKILL, HOW ACQUIRED (sce also DRILL, INSPIRED, THE, AND 
THE ARTISTIC, and PRACTICE, ITS EFFECTS). 

SldU can be acquired only through practice; and this 
practice, like that of one leaming to play on a musical 
instrument, always involves thought and labor expended 
not upon completed results but upon certain analyzed 
eloments. — Essay on Artistic vs. Scientific Education. 

SKILL WITH REVISION NEEDED IN ART. 

Those who confound religious with what is termed artistic 
inspiration, will almost necessarily estimate musidans, 
actors, poets, orators, and even sculptors, painters, and 
architects by the unconscious facility which they manifest 
in conception and execution. But, though owing to the 
pliability of his consdous nature to subconsdous influence, 
the artist does, in certain moods, manifest this facility, it 
is not too much to say that no product of genius has ever, 
even in such moods, sustained itself on a high, artistic 
level, except as a result of much previous study and practice 
which has developed skill; nor, even then, has work thus 
produced been able to satisfy the highest demands of art, 
unless it has been very carefully and consciously revised. 
This is a fact essential to recognize, but very difficult to get 
into the minds either of the young who wish to become 
artists, or of the general public, or even of critics upon 
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whom both artists and the public depend for instructâon. — 
The RepresenUUwe Significance of Farm, vu. 

SKY-SCRAPERS {see alsO ARCHTTECTUKB, EXPRESSTVE OP 
CHARACTER, and MORAUTY AS INFLUENCED BY 

architecture). 

No one can deny that it is representative. The trouble is 
that it does not represent what is agreeable or inspiring. It 
represents, alas, New York. It represents the coimnercial 
spirit entirely overtopping the sesthetic and sanitary in 
general; and the religious and domestic, as manifested by 
the chtirch and house to the left, in particular. In xnore 
senses than one it represents selfishness and greed, en- 
tirely throwing into the shade beauty, health, kindness, 
rationality, and safety. Were it possible for any artistic 
motive to appeal to our legislatures, they would pass laws 
enabling owners of churches and houses afflicted as are 
these at the left of this picture, to obtain from any one 
erecting a building like the tall one, damages of an amount 
to render its erection impossible. Beautiful building as it 
is, considered only in itself, it makes worse than wasted 
every penny ever expended for the purpose of giving the 
adjoming buildings architectural digmty or value. 

Of course, nobody can imagine that our legislators will 
ever be influenced by aesthetic considerations. But they 
might be reached by other considerations. To say nothing 
of preventing risk to life through earthquake or conflagra- 
tion in edifices, fireproof too often only in name, some 
law should be fotmd to prevent robbing one's near neighbors 
of sunshine and health, as well as one's distant neighbors of 
real estate values, which a less grasping appropriation of for- 
tunately situated lots would distribute more generally . In 
fact, the conditions are such that it would not be strânge 
if , at no distant date, the practicai and moral aspects of the 
subject, aside from the aesthetic, would so appeal to public 
sentiment that offices and hotels in these high buildings 
would be as much avoided as now they are sought. 

It may be urged that high building cannot be prevented 
în this country, because it is free. But it is not free — for 
those who intertere with even the convenience, not to say 
the rights, of others. There is a law în certain states of 
Germany that no fagade can be higher than the width of 
the Street which it faces. Some such law passed in our 
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own States, in order to secure health and safety, would do 
this not onl^, but probably attain also the desired sesthetic 
end. Ârchitects, assured that no building could exceed 
a certain height» would be quite certain to prevent other 
buUdings from overtopping their own, by seeing that 
theirs were carried up to the exact limits of possibility. 
Yfere this done, our streets would have a uniform sky- 
Hne. Meantime, while legislation falters, why should not 
the aesthetic considerations influence individuals? Why 
should not those interested in the development of new 
streets have introduced into the deeds sold a prescribed 
heîght beyond which fagades should not be carried? Or, 
to enlarge the question, and this in a practicai direction, 
why shotdd not trustees of institutions of leaming pass 
laws prescribing not only the sky-line, but the color and 
style of new bmldings erected by benefactors. — PaitUing^ 
ScidpturCf and ArchiUcture as RepresenkUive Arts, xix. 

SMALL CAUSES OF GREAT RESULTS. 

A wave breaking upon the seacoast with its spray dash- 
ing up to sparkle in the sunshine has a grand and beautiful 
eflfect. But what makes the wave? — ^An innumerable 
number of little springs hidden in obscure places in the 
mountains. In the litUe springs there are no waves. But 
there would be none anywhere, were it not for the cumula- 
tive effects of alL the springs together. So with great 
achievements in art. They are the cumulative effects of 
little degrees of knowledge and skill, started in thousands 
of obscure places, and apparently wasted as they sink into 
depths of greater obscurity. Special attainments in this 
world are based, as a rule, upon general attainments. That 
which towers high must have broad foundations. — Essay 
on Teaching in Drawing, 

SMALL PERFECTION NECESSARY FOR GREAT PRODUCTS. 

Probably, Homer would not have stood where he does in 
the history of poetry, had he not spent his entire mature 
life in traveling about the country, and repeating and, 
therefore, constantly and inevitably revising his Iliad and 
Od3rssey. In fact, as every artist — but, imfortunately 
not every critic — ^knows, it is largely in the subtle smaU 
points that a superior production differs from an inferior 
one. It is these that determine the quality of the work, 
that make it fîne-grained, and cause the difference between 
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the products of a maşter and of an amateur. The great 
logician never drops a single link that will strengthen the 
chain of bis argument. The melody and rhythm of ev er y 
line of the great poem puise with the Uving presence o£ the 
artistic ideal that inspu-es the whole. The great paînting 
can stand the test of the microscope. " Tumer never passes 
his brush over one thousandth of an inch, " says Ruskin« 
** without meaning." — Suggestionsfor the Spiritual Life, xiv. 

SPIRIT OF THE AGE, AS EXPRESSED IN ART {$€€ olso GENIUS 

and suBCONScious mental action). 
If there be anything which, verjr often, the higher arts 
are distinctly not, it is the expression of the spirit of their 
age. Greek architecture of the fourth century before 
Christ» and Gothic of the thirteenth after him, may have 
been this; although even they were developments of what 
had been orieinated long before. But aU the unmodified 
examples of Greek or Gothic architecture produced since 
then — and at certain periods they have abounded to the 
exdusion of almost every other style of building — ^have 
been expressions not of the age in which they were produced, 
but of that long past age in which their models were pro- 
duced. The same in principie is true in aU the arts. The 
forms most prevalent in poetry, painting, sculptxire, even in 
music, are always more or less tradiţional, determined, 
that is, by the artists of the past. As, in its nature, the 
tradiţional is not essentially different from the historic, it is 
doubtful whether these conditions will not continue in the 
direct degree in which, in the study of art, this latter is 
made to dominate; and it is not at all doubtful whether the 
criticism calling itself historic is not belying its title when . . . 
it ignores the historic fact that forms, which logically ought 
to develop according to the spirit of an age, very often, 
owing to a servitude to conventionality that interferes with 
a free expression of originality, do not so develop. — Art in 
Theory, Preface. 

spiritual development traceable to art. 
Nor is there a statue or a painting which depicts natural 
life, espedally human life, as we are accustomed in our own 
day to see it — ^yet notice that this argument could not 
apply, even remotely, to an3rthing approaching defomrity 
or vulgarity — but every curve or color in it seems to frame 
at times the soul of one to be loved, not by another, but by 
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ottrselves; and, so far as Providence sends spiritual develop- 
ment through imparting a sense of sympathy with friend, 
brother, sîster, father, mother, wife, or chîld, there, in the 
presence of art, that development for a while is experienced. 
— Essay on Art and Educdiion, 

SPIRITUAL IN ART RELATED TO THE SUBCONSCIOUS. 

To say nothing of religion — ^what a revival of art there 
xnight be, in an age which many deem too materialistic to 
be at aU poetic, if only what is unfolded in these pages with 
reference to the subconsdous and the spiritual could be 
widely recognized to be true! — The Representative Signifi- 
cance of Farm, Preface. 

SPIRITUAL SUGGESTIVENESS OF ART. 

Notice how important is any agency that can lift people 
who have no theories admitting the possibility of inspiration, 
into a practicai realization of it. This is what art does. 
Through the results of the subconsdous mind» coalescîng, 
as we shall find by-and-by, with those of the conscious 
mind, it every where surrounds the material with the halo of 
the spiritual, causing the minds that will not even acknow- 
ledge the existence of the latter, to enter upon a practicai 
experience of it in ideas, and to accept, when appearing in 
the guise of imagination, what they would reject if presented 
in its own lineaments. So in an age like our own, art may 
do a large part of the work peculiar to religion. The artist 
though not a seer alway^ has within him the possibility of 
beîng the seer's assistant. No wonder therefore that those 
not versed in making discriminations should identify the 
poets with the prophets. Perhaps the majority of all 
expressions to wUch we attribute inspiration are, in their 
form, poetical; and there is no truth so exalted, so infinite, 
etemal, absolute, that the artist, by reproducing the forms 
about him, cannot suggest it to imagination; nor any truth 
so spiritual and unfamiliar, or capable of being realized 
în onljr so remote a future, that he cannot present this 
truth m forms in which many minds, however prejudiced 
and material their tendendes, will not be glad to welcome 
it. — Idem, vii. 

STANDARDS OF CRITICISM {see CRITICISM, EFFECTS OF, ORIG- 
INALITY AND ECCENTRICITY, attd TASTE, STANDARDS OF). 

Âs a result of having or acknowledging no standard, 
about all that critidsm can attempt is to observe a poem, 

«4 
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a painting, or a boUding, and praise it, in case tt resembks 
some otber product of a like îdnd — say by a Tennyson, a 
Corot, or some Greek or Gothic builder— which has been 
pevioosly praised by some other critic. Judgnsents 
formed according to this method either exalt imitatiofi in 
production into artistic excellence, as well as imitation in 
opinion into criticai acumen; or dse, because there seems 
some defect in such conceptions, they confound in their 
search for the opposite of imitation the indications of mere 
eccentridty with those of genuine originality. Meantime, 
the art either imitative or eccentric that is developed by 
such conceptions continues to prove satisfactory to men 
so long only as the temporary fashion that occasions it con- 
tinues in vogue. There is not a library, or picture gallery, 
or Street» or campus of any size in this country, that is not 
filled almost to overflowing with modem compositions 
which were extravagantly praised by the foremost authori- 
ties of a few ^ears ago, but which to-day are acknowledged 
to be well-mgh worthless as spedmens of art; and the 
sorriest feature of the condition is that this race toward 
worthlessness is still going on between many upon whose 
works enormous sums of money, to say nothmg of un- 
deserved and misguiding laudations, are now being lavishly 
expended. — Proportion and Harmony of Line and Color, 

XXVI. 

So long as the author of this series of volumes, upon the 
principie of *'Live and let live," refrains, as he hasalways 
consistently done» from personal attacks upon artists and 
critics and patrons of art, to some of whom, in his own 
conceptions, he is now very definitely referring, he cannot 
be rightly accused of being willing to attain notoriety in 
that easiest way possible in our own aga, — at the expense 
of others; even if he cannot expect to be recognized as 
one who, in all that he has written, has been mainly anxious 
to be helpful to them. But whatever they may think, he is 
certain that he will prove helpful in reality , in case he suc- 
ceeds in doinş no more than directing attention to the fact 
that the conditions of art that have just been described must 
always continue so long as opinion or performance is based 
upon the conception that there can be no approximately 
definite standards. And if this be so, it is not beuig theoreti- 
cal but practicai, to maintain that in art, as in all other 
departments of life, these standards can be discovered. 
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We can find that upon whîch ever3rthîng else on the earth's 
surface rests, if only we can get down deep enough. We 
can find the basic method of art, if only we can do the 
same. To find this, has been the object of these volumes. 
Nor is it assuming too much to hope that the physiological 
as well as the psychical investigations of the present day 
have been carried so far that no further discoveries, much 
as they may add by wa^ of confirmation to the theories 
here unfolded, will necessitate any material change in their 
general trend. — Idem, xxvi. 

STXJDY AS RELATED TO ARTISTIC INSTINCT. 

We shall find here a noteworthy illustration of the fact, 
often exemplified, that the last result reached through 
artistic methods is not essentially different from that which 
in certain drcumstanoes antedates any study of art what- 
ever. — Rhythm and Harmony in Poetry and Music, iii. 

STYLE, NEEDED IN PRESENTING SUBSTANCE. 

A howling mob summoned by a cry for help may bring 
together substance to protect those in danger. But the 
coming sotmd of marţial music, and the tread of disciplined 
troops» will be more likely to adjust the matter in a style 
that will recaU the feeling of nationality, the authority of 
govemment, and the supremacy of law, thus reestablisbing 
permanent order. In this utilitarian age, we might get 
along without certain poetical rhapsodies of literature; 
but our practicai arguments cannot aflEord to be without 
those forms of language which, by giving stimtdus and 
suggestion, like the sparkle and flash that sometimes shoot 
out from an electric current, light up the course of thought 
on either side of the straight line of logic. It is not enough 
to show men the grounds of an opinion. Grounds may 
contain nothing beyond sand and gravei. To recognize 
and realize and relish all that there is in the world of proof , 
men need to know something of the gladers of its moun- 
tains, the verdure of its valleys, the fragrance of its flowers. 
— Essay on Fundamentals of Educaiion. 

SUBCONSCIOUS MENTAL ACTION IN ART (sce olsO GENIUS, 
PERSONALITY, AND UNIVERSALITV, and SPIRIT OF THE AGE). 

What is it to be affected by the *' zeii geist, *' the ** spirit of 
the times, " of which we so often hear ? What is it to be " the 
spokesman of one's age ** ? What is it to be able, in the par- 
ticular individualizations of art, to ezpress the univei^? 
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What is it to be able, while depicting the phases kA the preş- 
ent, to foretell the unfolâings of Uie future? AU tbese 
things, every one admits to be characteristic of tbe great 
artist. But what are they all, except so many pnx^ of 
his possessing a suboonsaous mind» deUcately suscep- 
tible to influences exerted by other minds sunounding 
him, and moving forward with him, — possiUy, as in cases 
of prevision, already borne beyond him? Finally, what 
is the very substance of the art-product which we term a 
work of imagination? What is it but a result, the general 
outlines of which are taken from real objects or events in 
the externai world, yet the significant substance ot which 
is built out of the well-nigh infinite variety of material which 
has been stored in the subccnscious mind? And when 
we consider the forgotten experiences that have invariably 
been brought to light, in order to be combined into tbe 
result, we have no difficulty in recognizing that art is not 
nature, but nature as mirrored in the mind, — mainly in the 
subconsdous rather than in the consdous, — a fact which 
will be perceived to be true both of tlie simplest ele- 
mentary exerdse of comparison in which a single thing 
perceived reminds one of another single thing prevîously per- 
ceived, and equally true also of that more complex and 
most difficult exerose of constructive imagination in which 
a composite series of things perceived reminds one of 
another composite series previously perceived. — The Rep- 
resentaiwe Significance of Parm. vii. 

SYMPATHIES, ART APPEALING TO THE. 

Plays and novels that make us spend hours with peofde 
such as we never meet, or meet only to avoid; and statues 
and picttu'es equally objectionable, do not represent for us 
real life as we know it, and cannot appeal, therefore, to our 
sympathies as art should. — Essay onArt and Morals. 

SYMPATHY AND ORIGINALITY. 

One who îs to preserve his own originality, and yet, 
at the same time, derive from the forms and suggestions 
of nature the same conceptions that others derive frcxn 
them; one who is to have the personal force to incorporate 
in a form peculiar to himself that phase of truth, natural 
or spiriţuad, which most readily commends itself to aU, 
must evidently be a man of sensibility, as well as of ration- 
ality, a man able to sympathize as wdl as to in^er. . . . 
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Only such a man can be controUed by his surroundings, ar.d 
yet manifest the freedom from control which is essential to 
that play of the mind which is characteristic of all imagina- 
tive results. — The RepresetUatioe Significance of Fonn, xiv. 

SYMPATHY, APPEAL OF ART TO (sce PERSONAL AND 

SYMPATHETIC). 

As human beings, men crave sympathy not merely with 
the voluntary movements of their minds but often with 
the involuntary. But the tmiverse which sturounds them 
is a constant mystery and source of speculation. They 
believe that there are causes for its forms and movements, 
spiritual meanings back of its material symbols. Yet 
these are apprehended only vaguely, looming dimly, 
as they do, from the regions of the tmseen. Accordingly 
when a work of art, produced by one whose subconsdous 
or hidden intellection is able to commime with these regions, 
embodies these vague views of men in material forms, 
appealing in such ways as to reveal to each one's conscious- 
ness the truthfulness of his previous unformed apprehen- 
sions, it is inevitable that his soul should experience 
intense satisfaction. He feels that his own views have been 
confirmed by another's intellect not alone but, at the same 
time, have been felt also by another's heart. This recogni- 
tion of the sympathetic appeal of art gives us one reason 
why those susceptible to its influence — and who would 
trust the criticai insight or appreciation of any man who 
was not? — are often, especially in early life, so completely 
mastered by the sîgnificance of certain art-products. 
Sometimes, in wanderîng through a gallery, they come 
upon some painting or statue, and are so wonderfully 
thrilled by it that they sit and watch it till the tears come, 
and the room grows dim, and hours pass by, of which they 
are unconscious; and when, in the end, they arouse them- 
selves and leave the place, they wish for no further sight, 
each other seeming vulgar and profane beside that holy 
thing with which, for the time, they seem to have come in 
contact. — Idem. 

TASTE {see also culture as related to taste). 

Mention, perhaps, should be made of taste^ a term in 

common use, indicative of that within the mind enabling 

one to recognize an artistic effect, and to judge in some 

way of its quality. The term originated in an adaptation 
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to a f eeling in the mind of that which can be actuaUy ezperi- 
enced in only one of the senses, and this a lower sense. As 
originally used, too, taste indicated a passive state; but 
even when ref erring to the lower sense it may indicate an 
active. A cook whose taste is good can prepare a dish to 
the taste of others. In a similar way, in art, the word may 
indicate a man's appredation and also his application of th^ 
laws of beauty. Again, when referring to the lower sense« 
men are said to have a natural and a cuUivated taste; and 
the same is true with reference to their atUtude toward 
beauty. 

As applied to the whole range of artistic effects, the reia- 
tion of taste to the aesthetic nature seems to be precisdy 
that of consdence to the moral nature, and of judgment to 
the intellectual. Enlighten a man's soul, his consdence 
will prompt to better actions; increase his wisdom, his judg- 
ment will give better dedsions. According to the same 
analogy, cultivate his sesthetic nature, — i. e., improve the 
acau*acy of his ear or eye, his knowledşe of the different 
appearances of life, or of modes of each hfe, — and his taste 
will be cultivated and improved. He may never reach a 
position where he can know what is absolutely beautiful 
any more than what is absolutely right or wise; but he may 
be constantly approaching nearer such a knowledge. 
Hence, as applied to art, the old adage, *' De gustibus nou 
est disputandum, " is not, in every sense, true. — Essentials 
of jEsthelics, ii. 

TASTE, DISCREPANCIES IN, JUDGING OF HUMAN PROPORTIONS. 

The fact that the whole human form and every part of it 
owes the beauty which we recognize in it largely to its 
representation of a certain phase of significance, fumishes 
the best possible ezplanation for those discrepandes in 
taste, which are nowhere more apparent than in the judg- 
ments which different persons, equally cultivated, form 
with reference to predsely the same human proportions. 
These judgments differ because men differ in their views of 
adaptability and fitness, and in the recollections which 
they associate with persons characterized by certain 
f^atures; but more than all, because they differ in their 
feelings of companionship with those possessing traits 
which these features represent. Owing to one or the 
other of these reasons, there are, for all of us, certain forms 
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so adjusting themselves into the framework of vision and 
mind that they fit into what men tenn their ideals as into 
a vise, and hold S3rmpathy spellbound. Certain movements 
in these forms seem regulated to such a rhythm that, in 
unison with it, all our currents of vein and nerve leap from 
the heart and brain and thrill along their courses. They 
do so very likely becatise of the operation of those universal 
laws of vibration, the connection between which and the 
effects of beauty was suggested in Chapter XII., and also in 
Appendix I. of *' Art in Theory." But the exact reason lies 
deeper in nature than any plummet dropped by human 
means can f athom. We cannot know^ the cause any more 
than what, when all conductors are in place, spe^ the 
impulse of an electric current. We only Imow that a reason 
exists at all because of the results which we experience. 
Just as certain organs of the ear or eye respond and glow 
with a sense of complete freedom and delight in the presence 
of certain harmonious elements or combinations of sounds 
or sights, so does the spirit as a whole. There may be some 
so constituted physically, or so incapable of analyzing what 
they feel, that they confound thîs apprehension of beauty, 
which only we are now considering, with something less 
pure and elevating. But those who have never made 
their souls the servants of their bodies, and whose ssthetic 
as wdl as ethical natures have, therefore, developed nor- 
mally, are aware that the inâuence which flows from 
beauty and beauty alone is different in kind from any- 
thing debasing, and allied to that which is wholly spiritual. 
It is not without strength in extreme youth, nor lost in 
old age, and in its power to give delight and even to arouse 
românce, it is stronger, often, when exerted by man upon 
man and woman upon woman, than when exerted by one 
upon another of another sex. These sesthetic effects, when 
they reveal their sources through the outward forms in which 
they are expressed and embodied, do this mainly through 
what we tenn the proportions. What if these latter in them- 
selves be merely a coUection of likeor rdated measurements ? 
Is this not exactly what we should expect of an3rthing the 
effects of which can be ultimately traced to vibrations? 
Cannot the same be affirmed not only of the minute waves 
that underlie results in melody and harmony of tone, but even 
of the larger waves of rhythm? And, if without rhythm 
there can be no effective music or poetry, how should 
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there be effective painting or sculptare withottt p ropo rtk o? 
— ProporHon and Harmany, vii. 

TASTE, STANDARDS OF, IN ART (seC olso CRITICISM, K KFKCi' S 
OF, and STANDARDS OF CRITICISM). 

Just as moral or intellectual character is shown by the 
way in which the balanoe is maintained between conflicting 
material and spiritual motives appealing to the consdence or 
the judgment, so artistic character is ^own by the way in 
which the balance is preserved between the physiological 
and psychological requirements of art. To a great extent, 
as has been shown, the former requirement foUows fixed 
natural laws, as is the case, in f act, with everything merely 
material; but the latter requirement depends upon the 
range of thought and feeling characteristic of the mind of 
the individual artist as a result of his temperament or ex- 
perience. While therefore two artists may equally prcserve 
the balance of which mention has just be^ xnade, they 
can never do it in exactly the same way. The psycho- 
logical contribution, in each case, must be different. It 
seems to be mainly for this reason that some argue that 
there can be no standard of taste. But the same kind of 
logic would lead one to conclude that there can be no 
standard of right for consdence or judgment. It is un- 
doubtedly a fact that moral and intellectual standards are 
actuallv accepted to an extent and in a sense that is not 
true of those of taste. But why is this the fact ? — Why 
but because the decisions of conscience and judgment 
lead to actions; and actions alwa}^ have some tendency 
to become injurious to others. Therefore, for mutual 
protection, men have agreed to accept convenţional codes 
and creeds, and to abide by them. Artistic taste, on the 
contrary, doeş not, as a rtde, lead to actions, or at least 
not directly ; and accordingly it is notsupposed tobe injurious 
and is not treated as such. In it the expression of person- 
ality, and with this of originality, is left unf ettered. Spiritu- 
ally considered, the artist is almost the only freeman. But 
the fact that he is this is due, more than to anything dse, 
to the lucky accident of his not happening to be engaged 
upon that which has a direct practicai, utiUtarian b^ring. 
There is nothing in the condition to rid him of the obligation 
to endeavor, at least, to discover and to fulfil certain artistic 
prindples, any more than the fact of living where no con- 
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ventîonal creeds or codes had been framed, wotdd rid one of 
the obligation io endeavor, at least, to discover and to f ulfil 
the prindples of truth and righteousness. — Ari in Theory^ 

XIV. 

TASTE, WHEN DEGENERATE. 

What kind of taste is being cultivated to-day ? ' It îs safe 
to say that, twenty-five years ago, no American publishers 
of respectable standing would have allowed tbeir imprint 
to appear on the same page with the artistic vulgarities 
which our foremost firms are now flaunting upon one's 
eyes from the posters and even covers of their periodi- 
cals; nor, if so flaunted, would any one, old enough to live 
outside a nursery, have looked at such effects a second 
time. But now they are supposed to commend them- 
selves to the taste of several millions of people, many 
of whom, af ter the schoolîng that they have received througn 
gradations downward to the present low level, are actually 
expected to think them interesting and, if critics, to speak 
of them as artistic! Nor is there any commercial excuse 
for this abtise of artistic opportunity. It seems to be owing 
to sheer aesthetic wantonness irresponsibly debauching 
popular taste. — Painting, Sculpture, and Architeciure as 
Representative Arts^ xii. 

TEACHERS AND BEES. 

Not all the bees in a hive have to do with developing the 
queen-bee. Yet one appears every season, and this because 
of the work of all. Meantime, they all have also contri- 
buted to the provisioning, the comfort, the prosperity, and 
the sweetness of the whole corporate life. So with teachers 
of drawing in primary schools. — Essay on Teaching in 
Drawing. 

TEACHERS, QUALIFICATIONS OF, IN ELOCUTION. 

Some decry all physidans on the groimd that they kill 
off their patients. But this is true, as a rule, only of 
quacks. There are certain physicians who benefit their 
patients; and the same is true of some elocutionists. If 
those called upon to select the latter would only exercise a 
little common-sense, it might be true of almost all of them. 
A man*s credentials for such a position should be examined. 
Has he studied the art, and with whom? Has he had 
experience in teaching, and with what results? More than 

>Thi8 was printed in 1895. 
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that, what kind of a man is he in himself ? Has he good 
judgment and insight? Has he modesty, so that he will 
give his pupils merdy what they need, not what he thinks 
that he himself needs in order to increase their regard for 
him? Âbove aU, has he the artistic temperament? — ^that 
supremacy of instinct over reflection and that flexibility, 
mental and physical, which enable a man to remain maşter 
of himself and of his material, notwithstanding any amount 
of the latter with which instruction and information may 
have surrounded him? How does he himself, in his own 
readUng and speaking, manifest the results of the system 
that he purposes to teach? — Essay on Elocutian in the 
Theological Seminary. 

TECHNIQUE {see FORM AND SIGNIFICANCE, FORM, STUDY OF, 
FORM VS. SIGNIFICANCE, and SIGNIFICANCE V5. FORM). 

In the degree in which he comes to take an interest in 
his work, he will begin to perceive the f asdnation that there 
may be in the study of form as form; and no man ever 
became an artist or able to appreciate art in any department, 
until he had begun to perceive this. The young seldom 
perceive it. They are more apt to feel suppressed than 
stimulated by talk with reference to fine discriminations in 
the selection of words, or artistic ingenuity in the arrange- 
ment of them. Âlways ready to admit in a general way the 
value of style, in trying to detect its qualities for themselves 
they are apt to tise tools too big and bungling to discover 
any except superficial excellences. Like the savage, they 
stand agaze at the huge, the loud, and the coarse; they fail to 
notice the delicate, the gentle, and the fine. They bc&lieve 
in the realm of the telescope, not of the microscope; in 
that which can wing itself among the clouds, not in tiiat 
which must watch and walk while keeping the motive 
power of flight alive. They forget that the eagle has eyes, 
as well as pinions; and that the keenness of his sight does 
not prevent him from soaring, but prevents him, when he 
soars, from losing himself. — Essay on the Literary Artist 
and Elocutian. 

TECHNIQUB AND NATURE {see FORM AND SIGNIFICANCE and 
NATURAL EFFECTS REFRODUCED IN ART). 

When technique is mastered, and its results become auto- 
matic, they, themselves, though not those of nature in its pri- 
mary sense, become those of a second or acquired nature; 
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and, in this condition, the hîghest compliment possible 
for them, as weH as the highest tribute to their success, is 
given when they are tenned natural. — Essay on the Function 
qj Technique. 

TECHNIQUE IN PAINTING SUBORDINATED TO REPRESENTATION. 

When one enters a gallery, the work of the great maşter 
is most likely to be that which, at first glance, might be 
mistaken for a mirror reflectîng nature outside the window; 
în other words, a work, in whîch technique, however perfect 
in itself , has been carefully subordinated to the requirements 
of representation. — Idem. 

TECHNIQUE IN POETRY. 

It is not strânge that one who has thoroughly at com- 
mand the resources of the music of verse like Swinbume, 
or of suggestive ellipses like Browning, or of picturesque 
details iS^e Morris, should occasionally, in the heat and 
exuberance of his creative moods, push his peculiar excel- 
lence altogether beyond the limits of legitimate art; but 
it is strânge that the critics who make it their business to 
form cool and exact estimates of literary work, should so 
seldom have sufficient insight to detect, or courage to reveal, 
wherein lie the faults that injure the style of each, and how 
they may be remedied. How can criticism be of any tise 
except so far as in a kindl^ way it can aid in the perfecting 
of that on which it ttims its scrutiny ? And yet it is doubt- 
ful whether, amid all the eulogy and abuse which have 
greeted all the works of Robert Browning, any one, .in 
private or in prinţ, has ever told him plainly what those 
fatdts are — all so easy to correct, — but for which the man 
with the greatest poetic mind of the age would be — ^what 
now he is not — ^its greatest poet. And if criticism of this 
kind is needed by authors who have attained his rank, how 
much more by those who, with the imitative methods of 
inexperience, are always prone to copy tmconsciously, and 
usuaily to exaggerate, the weak rather than the strong 
points of the masters! Many a young writer, doing this 
at that criticai period of his lif e when a lack of stimulus and 
appredation may whoUy check one's career, has failed, 
notwithstanding great merits. All his ability in other 
dîrections has not compensated for his ignorance of the 
requirements of poetic technique. — Poeiry as a Representa^ 
Hoe Art, xrv. 
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TEMPERAMENT AS INFLUENCING ART-PRODUCTS (5^ olsO 
ARTISTIC VS. SCIENTIFIC MENTAL ACTION, and GENIUS). 

The artist is one who, owing to temperament or traimng, 
is able, to an excepţional extent, to manifest in speech or 
action the results of his subconsdous intellection. What 
does he obtain through this form of intellection? Sur- 
misals, which, sometimes, as has been shown, correspond 
to the absolute truth. Nevertheless, even if they do, he 
obtains this truth in those forms only in which his own 
temperament, as influenced by his training, is able to in- 
terpret, and, according to the method indicated, to frame into 
an ideal the scenes or sotmds that suggest the truth. And 
what does he communicate? Nothing again but his own 
surmisals, interpretations, or ideals. Moreover, if he be a 
genuine artist, producing nothing but effects whidi represent 
those of nature, he commtmicates his surmisals in such forms 
only as cause others, as a result of their own imaginings, to 
make similar surmisals. The artist therefore interprets na- 
ture according to his own tempei:ament, and causes others to 
interpret it as he does. — The RepresenUUive Significance of 
Form, XIV. 

THEORIES, MADE TO SUIT OUR OWN PRACTICE. 

The truth is that art-theories, like religious creeds, are 
f ramed not so much for the purpose of adjusting conditions 
to the demands of truth, as of advocating the conditions, 
whether of truth or of f alsehood, which the framers recognize 
to be their own. The majority of us, though usually uncon- 
scious of the fact, would rather keep all the world below us 
than, by pointing to a level higher than our own, risk having 
someone discovered there who, instead of ourselves, has 
attained it. — Essay, on the Function of Technique. 

THOROUGHNESS, AMERICA's NEED AND MUSIC'S INFLUENCS 

ON. 

Thoroughness as a characteristic of mental process 
or material production is very greatly needed among oiu* 
people. We have qualities that, in certain directions, seem 
sometimes capable of taking its place, — ^an unusual devdop- 
ment of intui tion, insight, ingenuity, and power of iniţiative. 
Nine times out of ten, perhaps, when an American jumps 
to a condusion, he can make a successful landing; but the 
wise ought always to bear in mind the fact that a singţe 
slip, at a criticai moment, may lose a whole race. 
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Is there nothing to awaken reflection in the fact that 
Germany, the one country in which there has been not only 
the hîghest but the most universal development of musicd 
culture, is also the one country unîversally acknowledged 
to stand without a rival as an exemplification of the results 
of thoroughness in all forms of scholarshîp? Is there not 
something in this fact to suggest a patriotic as well as an 
sesthetic reason for desiring to promote in our own land 
every form in which music can be studied? — Essay on 
Music as Related to Oiher Arts. 

TIME (see REPRESENTATIVE EFFECTS IN DURATION, and 

rhythm). 

tradiţionalism and materialism, as affected by art 
{see also religion aided by art and spiritual 

SUGGESTIVENESS OF ART). 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that, be- 
cause not directly an aid to religion, art is not indirectly 
so, and this even where strictly confined to its own sphere. 
In ages like our own, when men rely chiefly upon the 
guidance of the conscious mind, it is extremely diffictilt 
for them to be brought to realize that there is any trust- 
worthy guidance attributable to the action of the sub- 
consdous mind. Those in this state may be divided into 
two classes. One class of them holds that many years ago 
this inspirational form of guidance prevailed, but that 
now it does not. They believe in inspiratîon that was, 
but not in inspiration that is. They prize highly that which 
was once received in this way. But, so f ar as concems 
a similar method of receiving the truth now, their own 
spiritual instincts are not allowed to guide them even to 
the extent — ^which might involve no great changes of 
opinion — of interpreting the spirit of the old according to 
the form of the new. The result is what is termed tradi- 
ţionalism; and it is needless to argue that the tendency of 
this is to cause the mind to hold on to that which has 
formerly been conceived, and to hold on so firmly as often 
to be prejudicial to development, and even to activity, of 
thought. The other dass maintains that there never was, 
and never can be anything worth regarding in this inspi- 
rational form of gtddance. They deem nothing trustworthy 
except that which results solely from the action of the 
consdous mind. This leads to what is termed materialism; 
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and, so far as it has its perfect wc»*k, it is stOl more deaden- 
ing to effort and ideality than is tradiţionalism* — The Re- 
presenUUive Significance of Fortn, vii. 

TRAINING, PHYSICAL AND MENTAL (sce olso DRILL, INSPIRED, 
PRACTICE, ITS EFFECTS, and SKILL, HOW ACQUIRED). 

Training can do much more for artistic development 
than some suppose. It can produce facility not only 
in outward expression, giving the singer, oratcxr, or actor a 
flexible voice or a graceful body, or the musidan, painter, 
or sculptor dexterity in the use of fingers, brush, or chisel. 
It can produce facility in the methods of inward prepara- 
tion for expression, enabling the mind to draw at will 
from the sutxx^nsdous resources that which is the subject- 
matter of artistic invention and inspiration. — The Repre- 
senkUive Significance of Form, xiii. 

TRUTH {see ART AND BEAUTV, and NATURE TRUTH TO). 
TRUTH AND THOUGHT REVEALED IN NATURE. 

Here is a rose-bush. When it begins to grow, it is small 
and weak and simple. As it develops, it becomes large and 
strong and complex. So does every other plant in nature; 
so does a man; so does a nation; so does all humanity; so, 
as far as we can know, does the entire substance that develops 
for the formation of our globe. One mode of operation, one 
process, we find everjrwhere. If this be so, then to the 
ear skilled to listen to the voice in nature, what is sdl the 
universe but a mighty auditorium — in which every tale is 
reâchoed endlessly beneath, about, and above, through 
every nook of its grand crypts and aisles and arches? But, 
again, if all created things bear harmonious reports with 
răerence to the laws controlling them, what inference 
must follow from this? In view of it, what else can a 
man do but attribute all these prooesses, one in mode, to 
a single source? — and, more than this, what can he do but 
accept the import of these processes, the methods indi- 
cated in them, the prindples exemplified by them, as 
applicable to all things, — in other words, as revdations of 
the universal truth? So the poet finds not only thought 
în nature, but also truth. — Poetry as a RcpresenUUive Ari, 

XXVIII. 

UGLINESS IN ART (see ART AND BEAUTY). 

Nor need it be supposed that what has been said en- 
dorses the mistaken view that any subject which is "natu- 
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ral'* 18 legitimate for artistic treatment. The truth seems 
to be that ugliness» simply because it is repulsive, is not 
legitimate in art except so far as, by way of contrast, 
as in the case of shadows which throw that which they 
surround into brighter relief, the ugliness enhances the 
beauty to which it is kept in m^iifest subordination. 
What the particular phases of this beauty shall be must 
be determined, of course, by the taste of the artist. But 
their effectiveness will depend upon his powers of observa- 
tion and his study of the analogies of nature. Beauty is 
never so attractive as when it appears in the dignity attach- 
ing to the creative proportions there; truth is never so , 
operative as when it manifests the sanction of the laws 
of the Creator that are there embodied. — The RcpresenkUwe 
Significance of Farm, xii. 

UNITIES, THE LAW OF, IN DRAMATIC ART. 

Harmony of effects among different elements of signifi- 
cance in form as they appeal to recollection, assodation, 
or suggestion, is due mainly to perceiving that the objects 
made to go together are such as we are accustomed to 
think of as gomg together. For instance, this phase of 
harmony is fulfilled in an opera or poem, when all the 
scenes or events representing a certain country or period 
confonn strictly to the conditions of each. It was this 
that was sought to be fulfilled in the old law of criticism 
ascribed to the Greeks, enjoining that a drama should 
contain only as much as might be supposed to take place in 
the Hme given to the representation, or, at most, in one day, 
and in one plcLce, and with one kind of action, by which 
latter was meant with either tragic or comic situations, 
but not with both. This "law of the unities" of time, 
place, and action, as it is called, although it cannot be 
applied universally, is based at least upon a true principie. 
Brevity, local color, and directness are always elements of 
artistic excellence. — Art in Theory, xiii. 

However acceptable this **law of the unities" may have 
been to the andent Greeks, who were less interested than 
people of our day in the analysis of motives and the develop- 
ment of character, it does not allow suffident comprehen- 
siveness for the purposes of modem literary art, least of all 
of the dramatic. Ânything in art is right which enhances 
an effect legitimate to the product in which it is used. In 
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otder to show the results of the influenoes at work in motives 
and character, length of time is often indispensable. So, 
too, is change of place; while the incongruous assodation 
of tragedy and ccunedy in the action, not only prevents 
monotony, but, as universally in the case ci contrast, 
increases the distinctive impression of both. Imaginative 
people never have so strong an indination to laugh as at a 
funeral, and tears never flow so freely as immediately after 
a burst of merriment. — The Genesis of Art-Form^ ix. 

UNITY, EFFECT OF, IN MUSIC. 

Where consecutive single notes are used, we are best satis- 
fied if all or a large number of those that are essential to 
the same melody are produced bjr an instrument of the 
same kind, thus fulfilling the principie, of putting like 
elements of sound together. For instance, even were it 
possible, we should hardly take pleasure in hearing a first 
note of a melody sounded on a violin, a second on a flute, 
a third on a pianoforte, etc, and this because the effect 
would lack congruUy, which is the first oondition enabling 
the mind to compare the qualities of successive tones, and 
thus perceive tmity in them. If, however, instead ot 
consecutive single notes, we hear consecutive chords, then» 
provided the same part be played in consecutive chcmls by 
the same instrument, the more numerous the kinds of instru- 
ments used, the more pleasure, as a rule, do we receive. 
A chorus, accompanied b^ an orchestra, is usually mcx^e 
enjoyable than a single voice accompanied by a piano, and 
the latter is more enjoyable than a voice unaccompanied by 
any instrument. The reason is that in the chco^ of the 
ordiestra the ear recognizes, and is able to compare, a much 
larger number of Uke or allied eflfects. Moreover, as all 
these instruments are soimded in successive chords, their 
music continues to preserve from note to note the same 
general compound quality, notwîthstanding the variety 
caused by differences of pitch in the notes of each chord and 
of successive chords. It is because the eflfect of «ifi<y,* 
together with that of the greatest possible variety, is at- 
tained in this complex f orm of music as in no other, that the 
orchestra and chorus combined is sometimes supposed to 
exemplify the highest possibilities of the art. — Rhythm and 
Harmony in Poetry and Music, xin. 

' See page 89 of this volume. 
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UMITY IN JCSTHBnC SYSTEMS NRCESSITATES A COilMON 

ART-CHAKACTBRISTIC. 

If for instanoe we emphasize the fact that art reproduces 
the ai^)earanoe8 of naiure, we thrust sculpture and painting 
into prominenoe. We tenn these "the fine arts/' and 
mnsic or poetry on the one hand, and architecture on the 
other, are dassed in the same oompany only by a doubtf ui 
oourtesy which allows them to ding to the skirts of the 
former. If , again» we emphasize the fact that the arts are 
human, in that they are means of conununicating thought 
and feeling, then literature and poetry are unduly exalted. 
Nor does the emphasis of either fact do justice either to 
music or to architecture. But is it not sunnisable that 
each of these facts should result from some other fact, and 
that this fact should be equally recognizable in the repro- 
duction of fonns in nature and in tiie expression of the 
formative thought and feding in the artist's mind? If so, 
is it not evident that we can dassif y aU the arts according 
to the one fact, and arrange them according to the influence 
upon each art of each of the other two facts, and that, thus 
doing, we can find a place somewhere where each art, when 
so arranged, can stand without danger of having the qualities 
that render it artistic either exaggerated or belittled? — 
Art in Theory, iv. 

UNITY IN ALL ART-WORKS {sU CLASSIFICATION AS THB 
FOSBMOST ART-MBTHOD, and PAGE 89). 

UNITY IN ARCHITECTURE, SUGGESTED BY CONTINUITY. 

Every one must have observed occasionally in connection 
with mouldings and buttresses, with divisions and cappings 
of windows and porches, with externai and internai arches 
and ridgepoles of roofs, gables, and ceilings, but espedally 
in connection with the sides of towers and spires, and with 
innumerable ornamental details, outlines that seem to 
şuggest, at least, a deşire to point the thought away to 
another feature of principal interest with which they are 
organically connected. . . . Undoubtedly it would add to 
the effects of buildings if more were made of this possi- 
bility , as might easily be done by bestowing a little more care 
upon the arrangements of the necessary lines and arches. 
Certain it is that, in any art, the mind, in g^andng along 
in the direction to which an outline thus related points, 
takes pleasure in finding other lines continuing it or oonverg- 
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ing somewhere with it, and, even without cnnariammeis of 
the reason, derives from this airangement impressioiis both 
ci prindpality' and unity' in oonnection with the whole, 
i9bich nothing dse could give. — Th0 Gemssis €f AH-Pcrm^ 

XI. 

VASB {s4e BLUPnc lancbolatb). 
VBNUS {see rbpsbsbntation in scxjlpture). 

VERSE AN ELEMENT OF ARTISTIC UNITY. 

What is verse? A little reflection will reveal that eveiy 
known phase of it is a method of causing the flow dt the 
words as they present themselves in time, to be intemipted 
suffidently and with suffident regularity to oonvey an 
impression like that produced when like objects appear side 
by side in space. Lines, feet, alliteration, assonance, 
rhyme, — all have the eSect of retarding or preventing an 
ab^lute change; and thus of causing the composition to 
manifest not movement only, but unity of movement. 
Consider, for instance, the lyric. Its thought usuaUy moves 
on very impetuously. The artistic requirement in its mode 
of expression, therâore, is that it manifest, in some way, 
that there is tmity in the movement. But how can this be 
done better than by arranging the sounds in certain like 
groups, indicating unity of method? And how can we 
nnd like groups more dearly indicated than in the regular 
recurrence of accents, as in feet, or of tones as in allitera- 
tion or assonance, and espedally as in rhymes at the ends 
of lines. These latter, in particular, cause the thought, 
at like intervals, to pause, as it were, and to connect the 
sound heard with another like sound that preceded it. A 
similar impression is also conveyed when successive stanzas 
end with a like refrain or chorus. . . . Without them, the 
thought of the lyric might often seem to roii forward as 
lifel^isly and with as little evidence of organism as a log. 
These make it step and fly, — give it a regularly recurring 
motion like that of a living creature. — The RepreserUaHve 
Significance of Form, xxii. 

VERSE, CLASSIC VS. MODERN {SU ACCENT and RHYTHM). 

It may be asked, have we not derived our system of 
versification firom that of the dassic languages, and was 
this not based upon quantity rather than upon accent? 
Certainly; but, while observing these facts let us observe 

' See page 89 of this volume. 
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also that the dassic 83rstem was not an elementary but a 
late developmait of rh3rthm. . . . Poetic measures, as 
we have found, result, primarily, from force given to syl- 
lables at regular intervals of duration. But careful observa- 
tion wiU reveal that, as a rule» the application of this 
force necessarily involves also an increase in the duration 
of the accented syllable. This increase is made in speech 
unconsdously ; in music it is made consciously ; and that this 
was the case in the classic metres, fumishing one proof , 
which is confirmed by others, that they were results of an 
eiSort to intone verses — i. c, to make music of them. But 
besides this let us notice another fact. Âs accent is 
necessarily accompanied by an increase in quantity, it is 
impossible that our own metres also, though determined 
by accent, should not manifest some traces of the influence 
of quantity. — Rhythm and Harmany in Poetry and Music, 11. 

In constructingverse theGreeks andRomans subordinated 
accent to quantity. Unlike ourselves, if in composing 
they came to a word in which long quantity and the ordi- 
nary accent did not go together, they seem always to have 
been at liberty to disregard the accent, and occasionally, 
too, they could change the quantity. In fact, they could 
change both quantity and accent in order to produce a 
rh3rthmic effect when chmiting, analogous to that which 
we produce when reading. (Sir poets, on the contrary, 
have gone back to the primitive methods, antedating those 
of Greece, and base the rh)rthms of their verse on the 
accents of speech. The result, as compared with the 
language of our prose, is more natural than that reached by 
the other method ; and in its way is fully as artistic. Nor, in 
other regards, is EngUsh inferior to the classic tongues in its 
capabilities for artistic treatment. Owing to an extensive 
use of termînations in nouns, artides, pronouns, adpectives, 
and verbs, in order to indicate difierent grammatical reia- 
tionships, the Greeks and Romans could change the order 
of words in a sentence without changing its meaning. In 
their language, "The dog ate the woB," with slightly 
varied terminations, could read, "The wolf ate the dog." 
For this reason, they could alter their phraseology, in 
order to accommodate it to the requirements of metre, as 
is not possible for us; and so far theyhad an advantage 
over us. Nevertheless, for some reason, when they came 
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to put thdr words into verse, as evefy achodbcyy wlia 
tries to scan knows, they produced a language whidi, 
like the present Prench poetic dictkm, sotin&i tinlike 
that of conversatkm. Even supposing, with some sdiolan, 
that in reading they did not scan their verses as we do now, 
nor even diant them invariably, as some infer was the case, 
thdr poetic language was not the same as thdr spoken 
language. Aristotle tells us, when mentioning things 
which it is legitimate for the poet to do, that he can invent 
new words, that he can expand old ones, either by lengthen- 
ing vowels or by adding syllaUes, that he can contract 
them by shortemng vowds or omitting syllables, and that 
he can alter them in various other ways. Spenser and 
others since him have applied similar methods to English 
poetic diction; but, at present, such changes, exoept in 
rare instanoes, are not oonsidered admissiUe, and this 
because they are recognixed to be unnecessary. The fact 
that thev are not adrnissîble in our language, and were 
admissibie in the dassic languages, proves that, in one 
regard at least, our language is superior to them as a 
medium of metre. — Idem^ ii. 

In the dassic languages metre was determined by the 
quantities or rdative lengths of the vowd-sounds or con- 
sonant-sounds compc^ing the syllables. Our own language 
is not spelled phonetically, and therefore we fail to notice 
the effect of smiilar dements in it. Yet tiiey are present 
to a greater extent than we ordinarily suppose, as will be 
brought out dearly when we come to consider quantity, 
espedally that which is used in the English hexameter. 
Âny one acquainted with the subject, knows that it is a 
mistake to hold that quantity has nothing whatever to 
do with the movements of our metres, and an analogous 
mistake, probably, would be made in supposing that the 
emphasis of ordiiiary pronundation had nothing whatever 
to do with the dassic metres. — Poeiry as a RepreserUative 
Ari, II. 

VERSE, rrs casNESis {su poetry vs. music, (xnesis op 

each). 

We all must have noticed that a child too young to talk, 

a foreigner using a language unknown to us, a friend speak- 

ing at such a distance from us that his words are indistin- 

gmshable, can all reveal to us, with a certain degree of 
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defioiteness» the general tenor of thdr thonghts. Their 
tones» aside from their words, enable us to understand 
8uch facts as whether they are hurried or at Idstire, dated 
or depressed, in eamest or indifferent» pleased or angered. 
This is 80 because these facts are dîrectly represent^ 
by their intonations. Developed with design, these may 
be made to resemble those of the foremost actors and 
orators. Hence the art of elocution. Developed without 
design, they instinctively come to imitate those of the 
people with whom one most assodates. Scotchmen, 
Irishmen, Englishmen, and Americans can all be distin- 
guished by the different ways in which they utter the same 
phrases. No two of them will emphasize predsdy alike a 
simple expression such as "I can't go there to-day." 

Not only men of diiOEerent nations can be distinguished 
thus, but even different individoals. Âny one well known 
to us can be recognized in the dark by what we term 
his voice, by which we mean his method of using his voice; 
the way, peculiar to himself , of pausing at certain intervals 
and hunying at others, of sliding his sounds up and down 
on certain syllables and phrases, and also, perhaps, of 
giving in certain places an unusual stress or quality of tone. 
All these methods imm^ his individuality on everything 
that he has to say. When he becomes a public speakcr, 
his pecuUarities in these regards beonne stiU more marked. 
Unconsdously, if not consaously, he devdops them so that, 
in his delivery, similar intonations recur with a certain 
degree of regularity ; in other words, he comes to have what 
may be termed a rhythm and a tune of his own. The 
reaşon why he comes to have these is, undoubtedly, . . . 
owing to a natural tendency to economize labor. Just as the 
swinging of the hands enables one to walk more easily, so 
what may be termed the swinging of the tones enables one to 
talk more easily. So, also, as we shall find by-and-bye, do 
verse and measure, to which these intonations naturally 
lead. The two together separate the words and syllables, 
and make them accord with the natural actions of the 
hmgs and throat. 

But let us waive this thought, until we reach it in its 
proper place. Before the age of books those who prepared 
literature published it by repeating it in public. Every 
man who did this had, of course, his own pecuUarities of 
utterance, which, as Jie continued to repeat his produc- 
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tions, he would cultivate and render more and more 
pecuUar; just as is the case to-day with the ven^rs who 
cry in our streets, the derks who read in our courts, and 
the priests who intone the services in our churches. These 
peculiarities, moreover, would be shown noi only in the 
elocution of the redter, but in the arrangement of his 
words and sentences, so as to fit them to his elocution. 
Ât the outset, eveiy literary man would have his own 
style of delivery and composition, and confine himself to 
it. But after a little, just as men <A the same districts, 
and preachers and exhorters of the same religious sects — 
Quakers, Methodists, or Episcopalians — imitate one an- 
other; so these public redters would drift into imitation. 
Before long» too, it would be found that one style of expres- 
sion, or form of words, was better suited for one set of 
ideas, and another for another set; so, in time,*the same 
redter would come to use different styles or forms for 
different subjects. Only a slight knowledge of history is 
needed in order to prove that this is what has actually 
taken place. Pindaric metre, and possibly Homeric, as 
also the Âlcaic and Sapphic stanzas of the Greeks, were 
used first by the poets wnose names they bear; but to-day 
they are used by many others who find them the best forms 
through which to express what they wish to write. 

But to retum to our Une of thought. A further devclop- 
ment in the direction already indicated, would cause these 
reciters after a time to use versification, so that their 
rhythms and the variations in them might be more dearly 
marked; and still later, that the precise length of their 
verses might be apparent, as well as to assist the memory 
în retaining them. they would use rhymes. Furthca* 
developments in the direction of rhythm and tune, intro- 
dudng greater variety in both, and making the tonesmore 
and more sustained, would lead to the singing of songs — 
that is, to poetry set to musical melody. — Idem, n. 

VERSE, ITS PHYSICAL BASIS {sCC ACCENT and RHYlHlf). 

The dements of all verse as well as of docutionary forms, 
can be traced to the physical requirements of the organs 
of speech, and to these not as they are used in singing, but, 
distinctively, in talking. One can sing without suggesting 
any thing that can be developed into verse or rhythm; but 
it is impossible for him to talk, without suggesting what can 
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be developed into botli. In order to recognize the truth of 
this statement, we have merdy to listen to a mau talldng. 
As we do 80» two characteristics of speech will at once 
attract our attention. One is the pause or cessation of 
sound, fdlowing groups of syllables which f orm phrases 
or sentenoes, containing anywhere from two to a dozen 
words; the other is the accent, given to every second, third, 
or fourth syllable. • . . 

The pause results, primarily, iiom the construction of 
the htiman lungs; the accent, from that of the human 
throat. The speaker checks his utterance in order to 
fareathe; he accents it because the current of sound — ^in 
talldng, but not in singing — ^flows through the vocal pas- 
sages in a manner similar to that in which fluid is emptied 
from the neck of a bottle — t. «., with what may be termed 
alternate active and passive movements. ... 

It is only necessary to observe these f acts in order to 
recognize that the line in verse, at the end of which, when 
r^;ularly constructed, the reader necessarily pauses, is an 
artistic developnţent of the phrase, which we find in all 
natural conversation. In fact, Aristotle, in his ''Rhetoric," 
seems to hint at some such a development in prose, for he 
says the period must be divided into dauses, easily pro- 
nounced at a breath el dcvdhnreuoroţ. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the principal mental process involved in 
art-construction is comparison. This causes all men, both 
consdously and unconsdously, both for convenience and 
pleasure, to take satisfaction in putting like with like. 
The moment this tendency is applied to groups of sylla- 
bles separated by pauses, it leads men to place, if possible, 
a like number of syllables in each group, and thus have 
between the pauses like intervals of time. But an arrange- 
ment oi this kind is the primary characteristic of verse. — 
Idem, II. 

VERSE, MELODY AND HARMONY OF {sCC HARMONY IN POETRY, 
REPRBSENTATIVE EFFECTS OF FITCH, and PITCH). 

The poetic effects, correspondmg to the rising and falling 
of the voice, espedaJly as used in the inflections, will now 
be examined. There is a sense in which these movements 
of the voice enter into the pronundation of every syllable 
containing more than one letter-sotmd. In uttering, for 
example, the word an, the sound of the a is at a different 
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{Mtdi from that of tbe n. In taUdng npidly, hoivever, 
the two aounds seem usually uttered» not in suooesskm bot 
simultaneoosly. Their effectt, thcrefore, when oombtned, 
are analogous, not to those of musical melody» bvt of har- 
mony, and of these much more dosely than at first migfat 
be supposed. In flezible» well-trained voices, bdooging 
to those familiar with the relations of musical tones, there 
is a tendency to sound the two at such intervals of pitdi 
from each other as to form a true musical chord. One 
reason why vocal culture increases the sweetness and 
resonance of the speaking voice is because it enaUes oue to 
sound distinctly dl the elements of tone needed, in order 
to woduce this speech-harmony. 

The rising and falling of the voice with which we have 
to deal now» however, are not those subtle ones allying 
speech to harmony, but those more obvious ones which 
give it a very apparent mdody. The effects in poetry 
corresponding to elocutionary inflections, are produced 
by the same arrangements of the syllables in the line that 
we have already noticed when considering metre. In our 
language» as a rule, — a rule which the docutionist, ctf 
course, can violate in order to produce what for him are 
the more important effects of ddivery, — an aocented s^ila- 
ble is sounded on a key higher than an unaccented one. 
To Qlustrate this, in the ordmary pronundation cdE cdnjure^ 
meaning to practise magical arts, the con is sounded higher 
than the ^re; but in conjire meaning to summon solemnly , 
the con is sounded lower. Therefore, if a line of poetry 
end with an accented syllable, or have what is termed a 
masculine ending, the voice in pausing on this, as it generally 
does at the end of a line, will pause, as a rule, on a key highcar 
than that on which it has uttered the preceding s^lable. 

Por similar reasons, if a line dose with an unaccented 
syllable, having what is termed sl feminine ending; or begin 
with an accented syllable, the effect is that of a constant re- 
petition of the falling inflection. In fact, the Gredcs, thoug^ 
arriving at their result through a different prooess, actually 
termed lines ending thus cakUecHc or falling. — Idem^ iz. 

Probably f ew have noticed to what an extent pitch enters 
as a factor into the effects of poetry. They know in a 
general way, of course, that in eariy modes of communi- 
cating thought, intonations, like gestures, were almost as 
signincant as words; but they do not realize that the 
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faine ss true in our own day, least of all that changes in 
pitdi are and alwa3rs must be dements entering into the 
significance of the effects produoed by poetic rh3rthm. 
They know, again, if at all acquainted with the history of 
the art, that there was a time when poetry was assodated 
with both dandng and music. It was so, as we are told, 
in the time of King David, who» on one occasion, at least, 
danced as well as sang his psalms before the ark. In 
Greece, not only lyric but dramatic poetry was chanted» 
and of ten acoompanied by the l3rre. As late as the sixteenth 
oentury, dedamation acoompanied by music, flourished 
in England and in Italy. In the latter oountry it then 
passed into the opera, which did not fdlow, as some sup- 
pose» but preceded all that is noteworthy in the devdop- 
ment d the pure music, unaccompanied by words, of 
modem times. In our own day, however, when poetry is 
merdy read, the movements of the waltz, the polka, the 
sonata, the symphony, seem to bdong to an art so different, 
that it is difficult to concdve that it was once appropriate 
to speak of ballad poetry, because the Italian baUare 
meant to dance, or of a sonnet, because the Iute was 
sounded while poetry was being chanted. The truth is, 
however, that even to-day, also, poetry and music are 
allied. As has been said already, the chanting of verse 
was not originally the cause of its tunes, but the result of 
them, springing £rom an endeavor to devdop artistically 
the tunes natural to speech. These tunes our poetry, 
notwithstanding its present separation ti-om music, st^l 
retains. They differ f rom those of music, yet are analogous 
to them. Let us consider the more important of the 
resemblances and difEerences between the two. — Idem, viu. 

VIBXATION, AS RBLATED TO TONB AND COLOR (see olso 
HARMONT and HARMONT OP COLOR). 

That which separates the phenomena of rh3rthm and, as 
will be shown in another place, of proportion £rom those 
of harmony is the fact that, of the divisions of time or of 
space respectivdy causing effects of rhythm and proportion, 
the mind is directly consdous; whereas of the dîvisions 
causing the effects of harmony, the mind is not consdous, 
and has come to know of them only indirectly, as a result 
of the investigations of sdence. These investigations 
have disoovered that, back of the outer ear which is 
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shaped 80 as to ooUect the sound» and back of the drum 
too, is an inner ear filled with a pelludd fluid in which 
float the extremities of the acoustic nerve. Under the 
influenoe of impulses of sound from without, the drum is 
made to vibrate. Its vibrations are communicated to the 
fluid bdiind it, and, through this, they set into motion one 
or more of the delicate organs of sensation — minute pendu- 
lous rods and also ossides that rub together. It is only 
when the vibrations are very frequent — some say sixteen 
in a second of time — that the ear derives from them the 
impression of any sound whatever. As they increase in 
frequency, and, at the same time, lessen in size, the sound 
be<x>mes higher in pitch, its mere loudness depending not 
on the relative rate of vibrations, but upon the violence of 
the stroke produdng them. When at last, the vibrations 
become too frequent for the ear to be aware of them — as 
when there are forty thousand of them, as some say, in a 
second of time — ^the effect upon the ear is the same as if there 
were no vibrations at all, and the sensation of sound is 
conveyed no longer. Very similar to the operations that 
take place in the ear, when recognizing pitch, are those that 
take place in the eye when recognizing color. Passing 
through the pupil of the outer eye and the transparent 
crystalline lens behind it, rays from objects of sight reach 
the vitreous humor which extends to the retina, an expan- 
sion of the optic nerve. The effect of color in this is con- 
sidered to be a result — ^but exactly how produced sdentists 
are not as yet agreed— of certain vibrations of the organism. 
As in the case of sound, too, less frequent vibrationscauseone 
hue and more frequent vibrations cause another. — Rhyihm 
and Harmony in Poetry and Music, vii. 

VIBRATORT THEORY, APPLIED TO MIND AS WBLL AS MATTER 

(see aho arts, the, as influenced by nature and mind). 
Effects causing rhythm and proportion, which are con- 
sdously measurâ by the mind, and those causing harmony 
of sound and color, which are not consdously measured, — 
these effects having been discovered by sdence to be the 
same in principie, it is argued that all aesthetic effects are 
the same in principie. Moreover, it has been discovered 
that not only do the nerves of the eye and ear vibrate as 
affected by sound and sight, and communicate to the brain 
intelligence of particular degrees of pitch and hue as deter- 
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mîned by the rates and sîzes of the vibratory waves, but 
ît has been proved beyond a doubt that the nerves con- 
stituting the substance of the brain vibrate also, and 
thtis give rise to thoughts and feelings; and, not only so, 
but that the vibrations of the nerves in particular parts 
of the brain give rise to thoughts and feelings of a particular 
character; such, for instance, as those connected with 
particular exercises of memory in recalling general events 
or specific tenns. This fact has been ascertained through 
various observations and experiments in connection with 
the loss or removal of certain parts of the brains of men 
or animals, or with the application of electridty to certain 
Systems of nerves acddentally or artificially exposed or dse 
nattirally accessible. Of course, such discoveries tend to the 
inference that all consdous mental experience whatsoever, 
precisely as in the case of sensations exdted in the organs 
of the eye and ear, are eflEects of vibrations produced in the 
nerves of the brain. If this inference be justified, the line of 
thought that we have been pursuing apparently justifies 
the additional inference that all consdous mental experi- 
ences of the beautif ui are eflEects of harmonious vibrations 
produced in the nerves of the brain. . . . There are many 
f acts that warrant us in holding it. In holding it, however, 
let us not neglect notidng, as do many of its advocates, 
certain other f acts. Through the experiments of mesmerism 
and hjrpnotism, it has come to be acknowledged that the 
outer senses can be completely deadened and yet the inward 
processes of intelligence kept in a state of activity; and not 
only so, but that sometimes, merely at the mental suggestion 
of an operator, irrespective of any appeal to the eye or ear, 
îrrespective therefore of any possible vibrations in the 
ether or air to account for vibratory eflfects upon the physical 
organs of the senses, the one operated upon is made to see 
pictures and to hear music. In fact, do we not all have 
experiences of a realization of the same conditions in our 
dreams? Now, in such cases, either actual physical vibra- 
tions take place in these organs, or dse they do not take 
place for the simple reason that they are not necessary to 
the result; and whichever of these theories we adopt, we are 
forced to the condusion that the eflEects of beauty are 
dependent upon influences operating în what we tmderstand 
to be the sphere of the mind. They are awakened there 
by the mesmerizer irrespective of any appeal through the 
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outer ftenaes, and, when awakened, they operate 80 power- 
fully that they produce either actual vibrations m tbe 
senses» or if not, at least results identical with those caused 
by actual vibrations. Assuming now what it does not 
seem poesible to doubt — namely, that the existence of 
these vibrations constitutes the substance of that of which 
we are consdous in sesthetic effects; that these vibrations 
are, so to speak, indispensable to the operation oi the 
battery of the brain, which without them cannot communi- 
cate their peculiar influence to intelligence, — ^what are 
we to infer, when we find that they can be set in motion 
not onlv from the physical side, but — as in cases of hypnot- 
ism, tdepathy, dreams about music and painting, etc. — 
from the non-physical side? — ^what but that on this latter 
side also the same vibrations exist, or, if not so, a force 
capable of causing the same; and that the sphere in which 
we are mentali^ consdous of the vibrations, or the sphere oi 
personal consaousness, as we may caii it, occupies a regicm 
between the material and what we may term — because we 
cannot ccmceive of it as otherwise — ^the immaterial? Âdd 
to this another fact universally admitted, which is that 
vibrations harmonious in the sense that has been explained 
are particularly agreeable, whereas inharmonious vibrations 
are particularly disagreeable; and why have we not, from 
modem sdence, a suggestion of the possibility of there being 
exact truth in the theory of Pythagoras and the earliw 
Greeks, who held that the mode of lif e, so f ar as it is normal, 
true, divine, blissful, is not only physically but spiritually a 
mode of harmony, a mode fitted to produce a lit^al 
"music of the spheres"? Âs has been said, otir minds 
are consdous of experiencing from a world which we can 
see and hear harmonious effects which are identical with 
effects coming from a world of which we can only think 
and feel. Now if by sdentific anal3^is we can ascertain 
the method through which they come from the one, why 
have we not a right to argue that it is through the same 
method that they come from the other? Nor does it 
necessarily lessen the force of this argument to point out 
— ^if indeed this can be satisfactorily done — ^that the sensa- 
tions of music cannot be communicated from the imma- 
terial side to those who have been bom deaf, nor the 
sensations of color to those who have been bom blind. 
These facts prove simply an absence of the needed condi- 
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tions, an absence, that is, of a nerve-battery sufficiently 
devdoped to be able to record vibrations phjrsically re- 
cognizable only through the eye or ear, without which 
battery the mind as limited by its present physical sur- 
roundmgs can, perhaps, be made d&tinctly conscious of 
nothing. — Idem, xii. 

These questions, however, conceming the possîbîlîty 
of exdting to mental processes in other ways than through 
the senses, pertain to psychology rather than to sesthetics. 
Whether or not, as some think, this possibility implies the 
existence of a spirit capable of acting independently of the 
body though now temporarily connected with it, there is 
no doubt that, in view of the influence which the vibrations 
of the nerves undoubtedly have upon mental processes, as 
well as the mental processes upon the nerves, the supposi- 
tion is raţional that the mental processes themselves, 
together with whatever may be their organic sources, are 
in some way subject — ^just as are heat, magnetism, and 
electridty, which certamly approach them in subtlety — 
to the same laws of vibration, the harmony of the effects 
of which produces the sensation of beauty in the senses. 
So raţional, too, is the supposition, that no system of 
sesthetics can afford to ignore it. This would be just as 
injudidous, to use no stronger term, as to treat it, in our 
present state of tmcertainty with reference to it, as the sole 
determining consideration. In this system nothing will be 
found inconsistent with the universal applicability of the 
vibratory theory, though its spiritual aspects will be 
recognized as resting upon no more infallible fotmdation 
than an argument from analogy. — Idem, xii. 

VOICE-BUILDING 

Voice-building is the only known way în which to give 
an uncultivated rustic the tones of a gentleman, or of 
training growing lungs to draw blood into every part of 
them, and, through doing this, into every part of the brain. 
It does seem strânge that materialists, of all men, should not 
recognize how much this blood is needed. There is no 
subtly philosophical, only a physiological reason, why many 
a student too dull to take interest in other branches hs^ 
been led through docution to discover interest in them, 
and, ultimately, to develop not only brightness but bril- 
liancy. — Essay on Fundamentals in EducaUon. 
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VOICE-CULTURE, ITS MENTAL EFFECTS. 

Even the department of Bnglish devoted to vocal culture 
has to do with more than merely giving the strenuous but too 
often tincultured country Iad who comes to college the 
accent and bearing of refinement, desirable as would be 
this result alone. It is a theory of one of the Oriental cults 
that to make a man spiritual — in the sense of having an 
imaginative and inventive mind — ^you must first teach him 
how to breathe» because spirit and air — or breath — are one 
and the same. This explanation is not scientific, but the 
effort to represent it as such will not appear wholly absurd 
when we recall men like Beecher, Phillips, Guthrie, and 
Spurgeon, who, according to their own accounts, began 
their careers by leaming how to breathe, and only suhse- 
quently developed their imaginative and inventive powers, 
imtil the results became, as Beecher expresses it, "as easy 
as to breathe." The truth seems to be that when one 
habittially clarifies the blood in every cell of his lungs — ^and 
about every man that I have ever known needs to leam 
how to do this — he does the same with the blood in every 
cell of his brain. This makes all of the brain active. If 
you could make it all suflSciently active you would have 
genius. Every man would be a genius, if only he could 
combine the fever-like glow which sets imagination on fire 
with the healthful steadiness of puise which keeps the 
reason cool. — Essay on Artistic vs. Scientific Education: Note. 

VOICE, NOT WHOLLY EXPRESSIVE OF CHARACTER. 

Not three weeks ago, I read an article in a paper supposed 
to represent a knowledge of the conditions of culture, 
attempting to show that the quality of the voice does not 
depend upon methods of breathing, but entirely — ^not partly 
as everybody admits — upon character. I once had a pupil 
who, when a babe, had dropt upon his head and spine, 
, with the practicai result of telescoping his Itmgs and keep- 
ing his chin very near his abdomen. Though a dwarf , he was 
amdous to be a speaker; but it took a full year of hard 
practise for him to leam to make, in a satisfactory way, a 
single dementary vowd-sound. Two years later, he had a 
voice more sweet, rich, and powerful than any man in his 
large dass. I refuse to believe that the change was owing 
to a change in his character. Nor will I admit that, de- 
formed as he was, his organs of expression weie in need of 
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reformation in any sense not true of those of scores of his 
fellows whose lungs» if not actually telescoped» had ceUs 
as effecttially shut up as if this were the case. The light in a 
cathedral, after nightfall, when shining through the tinhewn 
stone and wooden beams that occupv the space where will 
be the rose window» as yet unfinishea, does not give expres- 
sion to the Gothic character of the building; nor can it give 
this, tintil the work of art has chiseled the stone, and Sled 
the interspaces with delicate tracery and color. Â similar 
relationship often exists between the result of elocutionary 
art and the expression of human character. — Essay an The 
Literary Artist and ElociUion. 

WALL, WHEN NOT REPRESENTING SUPPORT. 

The objection to the whole is, that the wall of a building 
should represent support. This square form does not 
represent the method of support; nor does it, apparently, 
support anything itself . Therefore it appears to be a sham. 
Moreover, it produces mental perplexity. It causes one 
to ask: What, exactly, is the shape of the roof ? and, even 
though this can be guessed, to ask again: How is such a 
roof affixed to such a wall? — Painting, Sculpture, and 
ArchiUcture as Representative Arts, xvm. 

WORDS, THEIR MEANING AS DETERMINED BY ASSOCIATION 
AND COMPARISON (see alsO LANGUAGB, PLAIN AND FIGUR- 
ATIVE; POETRY, iTs language; rbpresbntation in 
POETRY, and representation in sentbnces. 
We shall find it possible to class all combinations of 
words tmder two heads, corresponding to those tmder 
which we have already grouped single words. The first 
dass includes those depending for their meaning upon the 
principie of assodation, and the second, those depending 
upon the principie of comparison. To get our bearings here, 
let us recall brieây that it has been said, with reference to 
the first dass of words, that the times and circumstances in 
which a certain exdamatory sound like mama or pa^ is 
used, cause men, on accotmt mainly of its assodations, to 
accept it as a word, meaning what it does; and that later, 
after a vocabulary has b^n partly formed, the same 
prindple of assodation causes them to ally something for 
which they have a name with some other thing, and to use 
the same name for both, as when they caii towns or imple- 
ments after their founders or inventors. It has been said 
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agsin, with refertooe to the fecofid dass of words, that a 
certam aoond prooeeding from an object perceived by men is 
imitated by their vocal organs, and, on account of the 
comparison betwoen the two sotinds» the one that they 
have produced is accepted as a name for that which origi- 
nally produced it, as when cuckoo is adopted as a term of 
designation for a certain bird; and that later» after a vocabu- 
lary has been partly f ormed, the same principie of comparison 
causes them to perceive that some conception for which 
they have a term, is like some other conception, and to 
apply the same term to it also, as when they use the word 
dear to refer both to the atmosphere and to the mind. 

In accordance with the amuogy of these two methods 
of determining the meanings of words, when used singly, 
we shall find that we determine also their meanings whoi 
used conjointly, î. e., dther by the associoHons which, 
when combined in phrases and sentences, the words sug- 

Şest, or by the comparisons which they embody. To 
lustrate this, suppose that one sa3rs: "Their cultivated 
conversation and attire interfered with the effects of their 
depravity.'* The sentence, so far as concems its meaning, 
is perfectly intelligible, and this because we have leamed 
to associate with each of the words used, cuUioaied, convers 
satian, aUire, etc., a certain definite conception; and 
this conception comes up before the mind the moment 
that we hear them. But now, suppose the same thought 
is expressed, as in this sentence of Goldsmith: "Their 
finery threw a veil over their grossness/' In this latter 
case, neither the word finery, nor threw, nor veil, nor gross- 
ness, has predsely the meaning that we are accustomed 
to associate with it. We do not understand the sentence 
predsely, until we consider it as a whole, and then not 
until we consider that the whole expresses a comparison. 
In other words, the sentence means what it does, not mainly 
on account of tiie ordinary assodations of its words, but on 
account of the comparison which it embodies. Take an- 
other pair of sentences which perhaps will illustrate this 
difference more dearly. Let one wish to express an 
unfortunate change in the character of a man hitherto 
honest. He may say that "His integrity is impaired by 
severe temptation"; and in this case the meaning will be 
obvious, because men associate definite meanings with the 
words inUg^y, impaired, severe, and tempkUion. Instead 
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of using this lanţ^uage, however, the maa may select words 
indicating a companaon, and a series of comparisons. He 
may make a picttiie of bis idea, representing the process of 
the change in character» by describing the process of an 
analogous change in nature. He may say : " H^ upright- 
ness bends before some pressing blast.'* Notice how much 
moie definitely we perceive the comparison, the pictore, in 
uprigMness than in inUţtUy^ in bends than in impairedf in 

eessing than in severe, m blast than in tempUUion. In this 
st sentence, we perceive at once, as in a picture, the 
character that stood straight up, the douds that gathered, 
the storm that burst, and the ruin that ensued. The 
immaterial process is represented literally in the material 
one, and only in connection with this latter have words like 
ber^, pressing, and blast any rdevancy. — Poetry as a 
Representative Ari, xvi. 

WORDS, THEnt IfEANINGS AS DETESIONED BY THE PRINCIPLE 

OP RBPRBSBNTATION. 

In forming words by comparison, as by assodation, 
terms applicable literally to materiEil conoeptions alone 
come to refer after a time to those that are immaterial. 
Take words, for instanoe, describing the operations of the 
mind. We say that a man's thoughts are pure, dear, 
mixed, muddled, or douded, and that be expresses and im- 
presses them upon others; but only to material things like 
water, wine, or the atmosphere, can the former dass of 
terms be applied literally; and cmly into or atU of a mate^ 
rial thing can another, and this only a material thing, be 
literally pressed. Evidently terms of this kind are used as 
a result of comparing the mental to the material pro- 
cess, to whidi in some regards it is analogous. Were it 
not possible to symbolize the one process in the other, it 
is obvious that many things whidh we deşire to oommuni- 
cate, would remain forever unexpressed. We see, ther&- 
fore, how essential to the very existence of language 
is this power which enables us to figure or picture an objcMct 
or operation through referring to something which, though 
like it in some respects, is whoUy different fnnn it in 
others; as different from it as the paint and canvas of a 
portrait are from the flesh and blood of the person por- 
trayed. We see, too, how the dement of representation, 
which is essential to all art, is a factor in the very contti- 
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tution of language from which poetic art is devdoped. 
We see also how the means of repr eoentation are fumished 
mainly by the objects and operations of nature; and this 
not onl^ by those appealing to the ear» the sounds of whidi 
can be imitated* but also by those appealing to the eye, the 
appearance of which suggests words like express and impress. 
— Idem, XV. 

Revelations» multiplied by almost the whole ntimber of 
words employed, must flash Ught through all the hidden 
depths that underlie the surface forms of one's vemacular, 
b^ore he can understand them, and use them with absolute 
appropriateness. Espedally is this so in the case of the 
wcnrds with which we are now dealing, — ^the words formed 
as a result of comparison; because these contain, far more 
deddedly than those derived from assodation, a representa- 
tive or picturesque — ^what grammarians term a figurative 
lement. — Idem, xv. 



WOIDS, WHEN FORBIGN TO A LANGUAGB USUALLT UNPOETIC 

{see anglo-saxon). 
The lack of representative power in the majority of 
words introduced from foreign languages, is probably 
one leaaon why» from Homer to Shi^espeare, poets have 
ranked high who have written at an early stage in the 
history of a nation's language» before it has become cor- 
rupted by the introduction of foreign words and phrases. 
It may fumish one reason» too, why Dante, near the end 
of bis life, thought fit to deliver lectures to the people oi 
Ravenna upon tiie use <A their vemacular. It may explain 
why Goethe» at the beginning <A his career, tumed hjs 
bade upon the fashionable Ptench language, and gave 
himself to the cultivation of the neglectod tongue of his 
fatherland. At any rate, it does explain, as has been said 
before, why most of the great poets of England, from 
Chaucer to Tennyson, have been distinguished among 
other things for their predominating use of words derived 
from the Anglo-Saxon. These WOTds still exist in our 
tongue; and fortunatdy, notwithstanding the natural ten- 
dency of all words to grow less poetic, they have lost little 
of their original signăcance and force; because side by 
side with them there exist other words, almost synony- 
mous, derived mainly from Latin sources. The fact that 
these latter by common consent are used almost exdusivdy 
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for the technical purposes of sdence, pbiloeophy» and 
trade, thus leaving the Ânglo-Saxon terms to the slighter 
changes and deteriorations that take place in literature, 
may f umish the best reason that we have for hoping that 
this composite language ef ours will continue to be f or 
centuries in the future, as it has been in the past, perfectly 
fitted to give form to the grandest poetry. — Idem^ xvn. 

WRITING, ITS STYLE DETERMINED BY THAT OF SPBAKING. 

In the early ages, the styles of both orators and story- 
tellers grew out of the methods of speech. When the story- 
tellers became artists, they tumed the requirements of 
accent and inhalation into measure and line, and thus 
developed verse. AII verse, even of an epic, died with its 
composer, unless its peculiar fitness for redtation caused 
succeeding minstrels to echo it down the ages; and even a 
lyric died unless its lines, when they were read, could sing 
themselves into a song so full of sweetness that the world 
cotdd not forgct it. — Essay an The LUerary Artist and 
Elocution. 



THE END. 



A CompuriH-Boal tt "tn Ârt-PhlIosapliBt's Cabinet " 

A PiMfs Cabinet, hang pasMges tnainly poetica' from the 
works of Georţ;e Lansine Raymood. Selected and 
armmed according to subject by Marion Mills Miller, 
Lîtt.D., editor c*" The Classics,Greek and I-atin,"etc. 
With illustrations by Howard Chandler Chrigty. 8vo. 
net, C1.50 

"A wlda iun of topica. luidBr apptoprUta Indi, mai tt 
ftuthon, toachan, pablio^ăuan» and tu 



nseful irolDiaa, 



''Tbii PoM'a CabJaatS tb* beat tUna o( iu cla4a— that 
ti OB* authoi — npon whlcti oar «raa tuTe fallon. titiut ' ' 

r. .... -_.■._ .... ._. . _._._ ' - Bl(.,lij(f oi 



. ..« lud a whola bwk-at 

nrr." — Colamtau (O.) ' 
[amiliai with tha litcr 



Familiar with Iha literarr acti^tlaa cil Gaor^ f.*MiM Rayuioa 
*■- — 1~— ^i- ■)! qaot«ti(>Di. . . That ii «boold be poaaibla Io pra,— - _ 
ins 44> pagai knd wlthost tha iocliuion lA a commoDplaca 



— 5oa FratHUet 



Lîttle, aod otbR cc-mpendi of proaa and vt 
'pDlBt a moral or adora > tăt*.' Ws knc 
In hij coww at «dsctuv thb taataful trib 
-loch to ulmin ai' -^"' 



To ttndr tb* *nfc» ci u» OB* a»D «o that m an completelsr famiiiai wkh hii 
Idaaa npon aU JmporUuit ubleet* — ii tb* mui hava withto hiia %af ductnt of 
■natBMi — te « tatL which ia liMr Io npaj tba itodont'! work. . . . Thii tact nakM 
tha niiiqDB qualitr of tha motU ratam* . . . qaotatioD* whicii deal with practiailr 
•refT aabiect to ba foanif in mon (eiural aatbolosiiit. " — Boilan (Maaa.) Adttrtistr. 

" Dr. Hiller'a taak in falaetiiiB wpraaantatiT» eitract* Inim Profsaaot Raymood'a 
«ort» haa nat b*ao « liahl oua. for there haa bccn do chaff among tha whaat, and 
th*r* *u kn «TOr-prBaant tamptatioD co add bnlk to tlie book thnush fraedoai 
b eorapOation. Ha thonsht bsM, faDvam-, to eliminate «II but the [lataraa wfaiefa 
te*a*)ed tha lich itia bodI and peraonality oi tha poat. and aach qnotation ia a 
lem."— ^BanyTN. Y.) Ttma-Vnm. 

"Tha book eootaina a carefol and aathoriCatira adactîon of the beat thinci which 
thii brilliant awa of tattan baativaa totnelicerarT woHd. ■ . . Th( compilar haa 
don* Bna work . . . mat cannoC tom a p*^ vithont coming acroaa iome qnotation 
«UchBtainlOrtbadarwith thahappiaat raault. Dt. fUrmond'aaatii* Itkeanbut 
Uadlv. hii aanUmant amtl and todei. and hia philoaophr conTincina and oactn). " 
—Bmjrale Cawte. 

"Bt*rrbodr who knowt anTthinc aboat llt«n>tni«. knowa, of coaraa. that Di. 
■«Tnond ia > pUloaophn- ■* well ai po*t ... no «era ihrmeatar, no (imple weavar 
cf aai-ticklinf phraaaa and of well meaaured nrae and itana. There ii pith ţa well 
M mane ia Mi aonc ... aii brâathlDg pow«( a* well a* Bcace. " — BrooiUjni (N. Y.) 

a of qnoUtloa* tiom tha writingi o[ a ainol* ftathor miiM necaa- 
itai ol hishec lilenur qnalitr and bear the impren of otigiiu) 
d tbamM to B tai^ dacna than anf mece compeodlum from tb* 



iar idvuitaa* to thu (orm of 
"That ai — ' -■-—■-■ •■ — 

•7, almoat a anina pa 
a Indoe* tb* waaar te 



O. P. PUTNAira SONS. N*w Tmk m»Â Lamdom, rmhitmkmwm 



PROFESSOR RATMOID'S POETHUL BOOKS 

A Ufi is Soof. 161110, oMh extra^cfli top , • ţHM 

*'Aa ă mt'wot m poti, dji^ mid ■tnMgart fii a hvmbto Tillaff* Imhm, iMvat tht 
racord ochii Uf • ia a pOa of mairaacript poama. Th«a ara daimad^br a friand aad 
oomrada oltha poat. bat, at tha raqcMt cf tha aottaMa, ha ta^b tbam ofvar Mora 
takiag tbaai away .... This aimpla bat «niqaa plaa. . • . fonnt tha patUaa of 
a ramarkablr flaa ttudr of tha hopeş. atpiratioi». and dkappoiatoMSta of • - . aa 
AfBcricaa modara lila. . . . Tha ▼oioaia will appaal to a laria cUua of laadica hf 
reaaoa of iti daar. mmktâ flaxiUa varM, iti flaa thooffht, aad itt intama hamaa 
iatarwt."^Boilon Trmtuariptm 

**Mr. Raymooditapoat,withaIlthatthaBasnaimpUtt. Ha hat tha tma flra— 
thara it no oişputiaf that. Thart it thoucbt of an alavatad characttr, tha diction ia 
p«ra,thaTarnncatioaiatrtta,thaBiatarcorract.and . . . affbcdt inaamarabla q vota- 
tions to f ortif r and inttract ona f or tha ttmffglat of Ufa. **— ff arf/bri PotL 

" Markad by a fertaity and ttrMigth of imaainatioo worthy of oar arat poată. . . 
Tha vanification throocBoat ia graoifal and thoroaghljr art&tiCj tha imacary varM 
and spontanaoai. . . . tha mâltitoda of oontampor a ry bardlincş may find ia ita 

rlncaritr of pnrpdM and lof tioMi of aim a MaotanT inapiratioa. '*^Tk€ tMtrmy WcHâ 
Bottoa)* 
"Hara, for instanot, ara linat which, if printad ia lettaia of gold oa tha froat of 
everr palpit, and practiaad by arary ona bcnind ona, wottld transform tha faoa of tha 
theoiogical world. . . . In short, if yoa ara in tearch of ideat that ara oncon^ 
tiooal and np-to-data, gat a *Lifa ia Soog/ aad rcad i!L**^UuUy. 



Ballads» and Othor Poomt. lOmo, oloth eztra, gilt top . |1.85 



** Tha anthor hat achiairad a irary aantoal raooeM. a tnooMt to which ftaaiaa 

•dthan 



powar hat not mora oootribatad than wida w a dinf and aztanava praparatâoii. Tha 
ballad* of ai flow, not only with tha gaaarat bat tha yary partâcolar» ftrvtht of 
history.'*— C^a«^aaaK Tiim€t, 

"A workoftraagaaiat,briflBfalofiniagiaatioaandtwaathaflBantty.** — Tkă Fintiââ 
(Loadon). 

"Fina aad stroot. iU thooght oricinal aad WMiitiwa. whila ita aspraHioa it tha 
▼tiT ptrfactioa of aarrative ttvla.**— TAt N. K. cntfc 

' ^ProTtt bayond doabt that llr. Raymoad it tha poattttor of a poatk lacalty wfaich 
h worthy of tha mott oarafal aad oontcitntioat cwtivatioa.*' — N. F. Batmiut Fost, 

"Ayarythooghtfalttadyof charactar. . . groat knowladia of aimt and motivea 
... 8«ch at rcad thit poam will derive from it a baaaftt moca hMtinc tfaaa tha 
aMra plattara of the naomant. "^Tkâ Sptetttor (Loadon). 

ThtAst6cGod,aiidOt]i«rDraiiiaa. lOmcdotheztr», gilt top ţ(LM 

"Tha thrta dramat indoded ia thit Toloma reprettnt a feUdtoat, inttatt, aad 
aaejodiont axpretiion of art both from tha artittîo aad poetic point of viair. • . . 
Mr. Raymond't power it abora aU that of iwycbolofitt, and addad tharato ara tha 
richtet p ro d uct e of tha imtfinttion both in form aaia tpvit. Tha book dearly 
ditdottt tha work of a man poetemed of an extramely fine critieal poiee, of a coltvra 
pare and citiitctl. and a tentative oonoeptton of what it tweetett aad mott ravithtac 
m tone^oality. The mott de l i ca t ety perceptive ear ooald not datact a flaw ia tha 
meUow and rich mntic ol the blank varte. "—FmkUe Opimicm. 



*'At fine Unet at ara to be found anywhere in Bngitth. . . . SabUme thoaghi 
fairly leant ia tablima aa pr tttio n . . . . At remarkabla for itt focoa of apjcram 
at for iu loftinett of conception. "— Owrft arf IForM. 

** . . . Colambat one findt a p te c e of work which it it diflfeolt to avoid iaJoiiac 
with f oltoma praita. The charactar of the areat ditcovarer it portrajrad graadnr aaa 

Gttly . ... It it difficult to oonoeive how anyone who caret for that whieh it 
t in Utaratora . . . could fail to be ttrengthened and ajdiftad by tUa haitae 
traataiant of ona of the great ttoritt of tha worid."— i^. Y. Ptnu 

I>matt and Collected Verse. lOmo, oloth extra, ţUt top . ţfiS/i 

** Bpigram, phJloţophy, hitto r y ^ th eet ara the predominant e bmt n tt . . . which 
matt«âijr oonttmction, pare diction, and lof ty tantiment antta ta mairing a gk>wiac 
piece oC blank verae. **'-CIi4€Mo HtrtU, 

• *'The poemt will be read with keenett anjoymant by aU who appcaciata litararF 
genial, refined tentiment. aad gaauina coltora. Tha pobUcatioa at a gam throaagln 
oat."— ATmp HttM Lto^cr. 

"Tha poet aad the reformar contând ia Piofettor Raymond. Whta tha lattar 
hat the mattery. we retpond to the jattice, the high ideab, tha tmth of aU ha tayt— > 
and tayt with point and vigor— bat when the poet oonqaen, the imtgiaation toara. 
• . . The moantain poemt are the work of oiaa with aqaally Ugfa ideali of lila 
aad of tong. '*—<;ia<cow (Sootland) BtraU. 

*'Brothar Jonathan can not daim manr great poatt, bat we tUnk ha hat 'ttrack 
oâl.* ia Profettor Raymond. " — Wtstăm (BngUnd) if ora^ac Nms, 

««Thit brilliant compotition . . • gathwt ap aad coneentratat for tha ftadar 
oaora of the reality of the great Italian than it rtadfly gleanad from tha aathor of tha 
iwftn» himttU."— OaAlaa^ Bafaartr. 

O. r. rUTNAirS SONS. New York rad UmAim. Pdbilah 



PROFESSOR RAYMWD'S WORKS 

TlcliirM in Vene. With oo illustrations by Maud Stttmm. 
Square 8vo, in ornamental doth covers . $ .75 

*'Littl« lor» poemt ol a Ught mod airr duttftcter, datcribing pretty roatie scenM. 
or do m e tti c lattrion. . . . Aa ehAraaing for itt iUattratioM «s for iti rtadinc 
iiMittar." — DHroii 9tm Fnss. 

*'8impto tonoi ol htiman ercnr-day experienoe . • «.with a twialde of homely 
hniDor luid a wnolMome reflactkm of domestic chotr. We liko hit optimktic tenti- 
mentt, and nnspoiled iDÎrit of boybhntm whon ho ttriket th* cbord cf Iove. Ii k 
■U ▼«ry trot and good.!^ — Tk4 Im44p€nd4ML 

The Mountains about WQliamstown* With an introduction 
by M. M. Miller» and 35 fttll-page illustrations from 
original photographs; oblong shape» cloth, gilt edges. 
Net $2.00 postpaid 

"The beanty of thtte photompht from ao maay ppinkt ol yaotage would of itcelf 
•ttfBoe to show the fiddity and aflfection with which Professor Raymood puriued tha 
thome ol hit admirably ooMtmcted pooma. The introduction by hif ptipil. friend. 
and asaociate is an exhaustive etudy. No better or more thorough reriew could be 
written of the book, or more clearly iKMnt out the directneie and power of Profeior 
Rajrmond*! work. . . . Among nit maay bookt none juttifiet more brilliantly 
the oorrectnett and charm ol hit rhetorical inttructioa, or hit facil ity in ezemplif ying 
what he oommendt." — Hmrtţorâ (Conn.) Courant. 

"The poemt all ihow Dr. Raymond't perfect art ol e«prettion« Ut deep aad relig- 
ioot lore ol nature, and hit prolound r e ver ence for the landtcape he cdebratet. 
Bvery New Bnglander wiU appredate the rolume, and Williamt CoUege men oan 
m alford aot to pottett it. "— Portfantf (Me.) EHning E*fr€S$, 

*'Tbmj thow a keen ear for rhythm, feliaty of phiate, ex(|ttittte tatte, a poUthed 
etyle, aad.often eztlted feelins. Mr. Rajrmond t ttuoenti . . . and thote who 
have reed hit book upon the principlet that underlie art, poetry, and mutic will be 
interetted in thit dotbins, in concrete form, of hit poetic theoriet. . . . Dr. 
MiUer maket in hit Introduction a long and lucid djtcuttion ol thete."— i^MP York 
Times, 

"The men of WiUiatnt CoUege etpecially owe him a debt ol gratitude that can 
never be paid."— Troy (N. Y.)Rtcord. 

"The many fuIl-paM iUuttrationt give lorely yittat of the Berkahiret and of 
the ttreamHnfyered vaueyt they guard. Sometimet f^otophic. ttHnetimet purely 
imaginative, through all the vene mnt a high patriotism and a Iove ol beauty ana 
httinaaity which upliftt and ttreogthent. " — Beikm Trăutcripi, 

" Verte that olten tuggettt Bryant in itt timplidty aad dignity. That it turely a 
tound modd for nature poetry. Large and finely producea photographt bring the 
mountaint vividly before the reader. Thit it aot a book to read in the tubway; but 

well when the leavet are burating in apnnf 



Ijring on the aunny aide ol a atony wall when the laavea are burating in apnng, it 
will aorely appeaL*' — BrooWy» £efit. ) 

Modem Fishers of Men. i2mo, cloth, gilt top . $1.00 

"Thiadelifhtful novei ia written with charmiagittaight. The rare gift of|character 
delineation the author oan daim in full. . . . Sltfewd oommeata upon life aad 
character add apice to the pagea. " — NcskHU* TâumtsMn, 

**I>eala with Iove and roigion in a amall country town, aad «nder the fkdle pen 
aad keen humor ol the author, the variout tituationt . . . are made the mott of 
. . . tme to the life. "—BoiftmClo6«. 

*'8uch a tx»icy, racv, more-^ruth-than-fiction work hat aot beea plaoed in our 
Iw&dt for a long time. "— CiU^afo BMiUmt JoumaL 

"Aoaptivatingstory. fartoothort . . just aa fieah aad abaorbiag aa when the 
author laid down hia pen . . . that waa before tyi)ewritera.*'—0(«airJt«i/«Nicaa. 

"Bsstotiallj humoroua, with aa uadercurrent of aatire .... alao aubtle char- 
acter delineation, which will appeal atrongly to thoae who have the perceptive facul- 
iiee highlv devdoped. "— 5e» TrtMifM BuUsiin. 

"The book ia delightful .... ia aeveral waya vary remarkable. *!— Jortoa 
Tim$s. 

"AdiatinctauipriaelieaiathialittleatofT • • . . ol x879 • • • • ao atrongly 
doea it partaka of the outlook aad aim ol the new ehurch ot to-day." — Wsskimitou 
Star 

"Itt 'Modem Plsheia ol lien,' cat teet that the Mea aad Religion Porward 
Movemeat exitted baibre it begaa. " — Tke Watchnam, Bottoa. 

"Pleaaaat reading for thoae whom tad esperience hat led to doubt the pottibility 
ol a real oommunity uplift with latting gualitiet. The story it brighteaed vith a 
Quiet but aone the lett bearty humor. "•— C^a^aaeK Tiwtu, 

O4 P. PDTNAH'ft SONS, N«w Ymrk aad Loadra, ridbltehMs 



ProfessorRipoid'sSysteiiiifCOIPiUHTlIEiESTNETICS 

1«— Aft ia TI m ry, 8vo» olodi extim il.TQ 

"SoorwaaadvaiiMttpoiiUMnianyartcritidMiiseztaat. . . • Twvsty bruliftat 
chipttra, prtgnaat witii tttcfMtioo. ^'^^ P o pulgr SeUnu iio mtU y. 

* A wttf groaadad. thoroocUjr Mpported, and •ntirtljr artistfe ODaetptioa of ari 



tini wiU kad obMrrtn to distnitt tht chariaUniin that impoMa aa îdla aad 
flcial mamitritm npon iha DubUc in plaoa of traa beatttjr and hoai 
— r*« Nm Yotk T^m*s. 

"HkstvlakfOO(LaadhfelofffeaoaAdaiid . . . ol iha 
«D tha Hiîdaat fll artittk tbaorka. "— Xrl Joaraal (Londoo). 

1 1.— Tbt Rt p rcK nt a t JTt Siffnificance of Pomu 8to, cloth eztra ţfiM 
**A valoabla aftajr. . . . PurfiMaof Rajrmoad soat eo daap iato cauaw aa to 
aiplort tha ■abcontctoas and tha ancontcious mind Tot a toltxtton ol hk problatna* 
aad aloqMntljr to ranga throogli tha coooaptiooa d nliaion, acieaea aad mataphynca 
in ordar to ănd flaad principtat ol taata. . . . A hignly intaratting ditooMion. "— 
Tkt 5MlnaMTBdinba»h). 

"BvidantlT iha ripa fnut ol yaan ol ţatiant aad axhaaitiva atady oa tha part ol a 
aian fincularly fittad for hit task. It it proloond in insight. Marching in aaalyaia, 
broad in •pirit, aad thoroagfaly o&odam in mathod aad ajmpathy. " — Tki UmmrssUsi 



*'IU titla tivat ao intânatioa to tha faaoral rcadar ol ita attracti?i B f for him. or 
to Cttriom raadcin of its widriy ditcnruva ranga of interatt. . . . Itt broad ranga 
BMy ramind ona of thota •cytha<beariiif chariota with wfaich tha aadaet ^ 
' to mom down hoatila lilaa. '*— rJb« OmOcolL 



IlI.^Pottry as a Repregentati^t Ari* 8to» doth eztra • |1,75 

"I haTa read it with âaarara, aad a aenaa d iartructioe on maay poiata."^ 
PrmmeU Tmmtr PtiiMm. Fnifţş9or <tf Pottry. Oxford UmhtnUjf. 
'* DitMi aaaa Tortrafflicha Wark.^— Entjiiukân Stndimh tfwImnUm BfĂmm. 
"An acnta. intaratting. and briUiant pieoa of work. ... Aa a wfaola tha 
■nqaaliftad prawa."~i^. Y, ImdsptmdâmL 



I V,— Paiatiac. Scolptnra, and Architectore as RepreaeatatiT* Arta» 
With i25 iUustratioiifl. 8to $3.60 

*'Tha artist wiU find ia it a vaalth of prolonad aad variad laaraiag: ol original, 
ionastiva, halpf ui thooght . . . ol abaonatdy inastimable valua. " — Tm LooAsr-oa* 

^apraasioa by maaat ol axtaesioa or siaa, . . . ahapa, . . . ragularity ia 



by maaat oc axtaesKm or siaa, . . . ahapa. . . . rtgularity 
outlinas . . . tha homan body . . . postura, gestora, aad movamant, . . . ara 
all ooaiidarad. ... A apaciaUy iatarastiag chaptar ia tha oaa on color.'* — 
CarrsnI IMtrmtmrt. 

"Tha whola book is tha work ol a maa qf asoaptional thoaghtfnlnsss, whoaaya 



what ha haa to My in a ramarkably laoid aad diract 

V.—Tht Geaeaia of Art Forau FuUt iUustratad. Svo. . t2.25 

"Ia a ai»irit at onca tcientiflc and that of tha trua artist, ha piarces throagh tha 
nanif astations of art to thatr sourcaa, and shows the relationa intimata and essentiil, 
batwaan painting. scnlptura. poatnr. mosic. and architactnra. A book that ; 
not only singular ralua. bat singular charm. " — N. Y, Times. 




impoănbla 
Sttch a larga dagraa tha qaaUtiss ol pbUosophic criticism. "— PhifWrf#Wfl Pra». 

VI.— Rlurthai aad Hanaoaj la Pottry aad Maaic* Together with 
ilasic at a RepraaeatatiTt Art. 8to, ok>th extra • tl.76 

"ProfassOT Raymond has chosen a delightful subjact. and ha traats it wHh all tha 
charm of.narrattra and hi^ thought andproloand study." — New Oiieam StMies. 

"Tha raadar must ba, mdaad, a paraon aithar ol aapamatural stnpidsty or d 
marraloaa amditioo, who doas aot aucorar much information in Prol. Raymood'a 
azhaustiTa and instructiva traatisa. From paga to paga it is f «11 ol soggastioa. "— 
Tke Actdemy (Londoa). 

VIL— Pn^iortioa aad Harmoay of Liat aad Color la Paiatla^ 
Sca^tera, aad Ardiitcciure. FuUy illaglrated. a^o. ţ2M 

" liaricad by prolound thought along linas nnfamiliar to moat raadars and thmkars. 
. . . Whan gra^»ad, howavar, it beoomas a soarea ol groat anioymant and azhil* 
aratioa. . . • No cntical paraoa caa afford to ignora so valaabia a oaatnbvtioa to 
tha art-thooght ol tha day.'^— TW Art ItOerchange (N. Y.). 

''Oaa doas aot aaad to ba a scholar to follow thia aefaolar aa ha tMdiea whila 



sauming to aatartain, for ha doas both." — Bmriinitom Hmekeye. 

"Tha artist who wishes to panatrata tha mystarias ol coIot, tha aeulptor whodaaiiaa 



to ooRiTata his şanse ol proportioa, or tha architact whosa ambitioa ia to raach to a 
high standard will find tha WOTk hal pf al and inspiring. "— Bofio» 2yaasflr»#C 

O» r. niTNAM'S SONS, Naw Ymtk aad Umâiom. Pidbllahai» 



TEH-BOOKS BT PROFESSOR RAYMOIID 

The Sssentials of JEsthetics. 8vo. Illustrated. Net.Sa.So 

Thts work, which is mainly a compendium of the aatbor't iTitem of Comparative 
.Aathetica, proriouaiy published in teven ▼olonua, wat prepared by requMt, for a 
text-book and for raadara wboae time ia too Umitod to atndy the minuţia of the 
aubject. 

'^It can hardly fail to make talent more raţional, geniui more oonaciout of the 
prinfoiplee of art, and the critic and connoiiMur better equipped for impretiion, 
judjnnient, or appraiaement. *' — AT. Y. Times, 

*^n ipite Of all that hae been written on the rabject from widely contraated 
ttandpoints. thia manual hae distinct daimt on studenta. " — Tht Standard (London). 

" His evidence is dear and straightforward, and bis condusions eminently aoholarly 
and eound.*' — Vanity Pair (London.) 

"In his sdentific escursion, he makes bard things easy to the lay mind. The 
serions student of art cannot fail to find the book interesting, and in oertain import- 
ant matters oonvinciiy. " — Măncht$Ur (Bngland) Guardian, 

"This book is a vaiiaable contribution to an uiportant subject which may belp 
tts to understand more fullv not only that a picture. or a poem. or a mus&cal corn* 
position is good, but idso why it is ffood, and what constitutes its ezoellenoe. " — Tka 
ChrisHan Reţister (Boston). 

**So ludd in expression and rich in illustration that erery page oontaias matter of 
deep intereet even to the general reader. " — Boston HtraU, 

Dr. Raymond*s book will be invaluable. He shows a knowledge both eztensiTe 
and exact of the Tarious fine arta. and accompanice his ingenknis aad s u ggest i ve 
theories hv copious illustrations. — Tha Seoisman (Bdinbtuf h^. 

"The whole philosophy underlying this intdligent art-critaosm should he girea 
the widest possible publicity. "— BoyMon Giobs, 



The Oratorie Manual. i2mo . Si.20 

A Practicai and Philoeophic Treatiae on Vocal Culture. Bmphasis. and Gesture, 
together with Hints for the Composition of Orations and Sdections for Dedamation 
and Reading. designed as a Text-book for Schools and Colleges. and for Publie 
Speakers and Readers who are oblÎMd to Stud/ without an Instructor, f ully revised 
with important Additions af ter the Fif teen Bdition. 

"It is undoubtedly the moct complete and tborough treatise on oratory for the 
practicai student ever published. " — Tht Educaţional Weskly, Chicago. 

"I consider it the best American book upon technical docution. It bas also 
leanings toward a philosophy of expression that no other book written by an Ameri* 
can bas presented. " — Mosss Trus Brown, Head of the Boston School of Oratory. 

" The work is eridently that of a sldlf ui teacher bringinţ bef ore studente of oratory 
the results of philosophical thinldng and successful expenence in an admirable form 
and a narrow compass. " — /, W, ChmrckiU, Professor of Homiletics. Andorer Tbeo- 
logical Seminary. 

^' I have long wished for just such a book. It is thoroughly practicai, and descends 
into details. really hdping the speaker. "—7. M. HofPin, D.D.. P ro fessor of Hom* 
iletics, Yale. 

"The completeness. esactness. and simplidţy of this manual excite my admira- 
iion., It is so just and full of natura."— i4. T, MeCitt, DJ}„ LL,D„ P i o f e ss or of 
Homiletics» Prinoeton. 

The Wrîter (wîth Post Wheeler, Litt.D.) i2mo. Si.oo 

A Concise, Complete, and Practicai Text-book of Rhetoric. designed to aid in the 
Appreciation« aa well as Production of All Forms of Literatura. Bxplaining, for the 
flnt time, the Prindples of Written Discouxaes by corrdating them to thoee of Oral 
Discourse. Former editions futly revised. 

" A book of unusual merit. A caref ui ezamination creates the impression that the 
exerdses have been prepared by practicai teachers. and the end in view is evidently 
to teach rather than to give iniormation. " — Ths Padjic Educaţional JoumaL 

"The pupil will forget he is studjring rhetoric, and will come to express himself for 
the pure pleasure he nas in this most beautiful art." — Indiana Sckool JournaL 

"It reaches its purpose. While especiallv valuable as a text-book ia schools, it ia 
a vdume that should be in the hands of every iiterary worker." — Stats GoMtttâ, 
Trenton, N. J. 

"The treatment is broader and more philoeophical than in the ordinary text-book. 
Bvery spedes of construction and figure is considered. The student bas his criticai 
and Iiterary sense f urther devdoped by ... the best writings in the languaga used 
to illustrate oertain qualitiee of style.^— DU School Journal. 

O. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, N«w York mmd Loadoa, FiriiltolMM 



Othtr Book* by ProfeMor Raymond 



Th« PiTcholoor ot Ins^ntioii. 8vo, cloth. Net, ti^o; 
byinail,tt.53. 



thu ^ct ît iătlâo aboira Uiăc «bea tb* mind ia 

' **■ 'oţ.MpţK i° ;i " • ■ " 

„ _, .— . - , -^, , . ,,^— „— ,-. — - ft] v]th/«dr ud impart 

kaowUdn. u Kieiica doM. Thli wobM lud mau ta hK »r ><|iU. Uii objact U 
to dMil «itb trintipla, uid tbcw Dujr Imiaantlir ba iDotAtad jut u ueatmtclr br 
sppBnBt. «, u in thacua of tha jMumbla, br imavioad drcnmMuua. aabr «' -' 
ooaa. Por tai» iwînn. mwi)F of the «ciBntiBc aai f— --- -■ '■-• ■■-■-'---■ 



aa. Por tu* iMînn. taviy tt the acienCiSc UM unotiau •D-oaUad abfectioot 
tba Bibla naad aot ba Buinrad cktaBoricallr. No( onli> ta, bat tncb (aith t* it 
BBtnial iad rwht thkt ■ taiioiul bainc abiiald «larciM can ba (ttnutUtcd and devci- 
opad ia Dolr tba dagraa io wbîcb th« tait U a ncrad book la chanetariicd bjr tba 
nrv WRMiHW and varietr o( naBDinc asd itatanunt which the bicbo criuciuB 
e( tba Bibla haa broncbt to liabt. Tba book traoaa tbaaa to tbe operatko) and ra- 
quiraoMata o( the humaa mind thnn^h vhicb isapbatioa ia ncaâved and to which 
it la impartad. Wbatever inapirea tnoat appeu ta ba. Io aimie war. beyood tbe «aa|> 
«( biD whe oommnnicataa it. and can maka hlm «ho baaia it tUnIaad trăia Jnii M 
ĂtiÂ, In tba dagtee oniy io vhicb it ia aot co a ipc ah enaiY» or oompleta: bat merelT, 
like encrtbinc alia in natuia. iUnitiatin ot tbat porttoa of trulh wliicb Iha miod 
oaada toba mada to flnd oat tor itaelf. 

"AbooktbatararTbodyibotild raad . . . medicinal for profait Cbtiitîana. and 
(lUalp- ■ - ■ • ■■ ■ ' - 



.t and the town. The lana. fair. Idadlv attitnde talien gini of itaelf a 

prolltaUa Itiion. Tbe anthor pnina condnaiTcfr tbat hii mind— and if hi*. wbT 
DOt another'a^-~caii be at oue aod tbe eama ticoe touad, lanitaiTi acieatific, and 
iiiiiCitllj nliaioii*."— rka Eidminur, Chkaao. 

"The antbor writee witb lo^ and a 'amet iiiaaiiiialibiiiiaa' tbat irîll doubtleea 
eonviace maaT baltiaa mioda. It ii ao inipiring book." — Pkîladttpkia Injxirr. 

"It ia. we tbinkt dîActdt to onraatioiate tba nlde oi tbia Tolume at tbe preeent 
criticai paaa in tba Umott of Chriitiaait]r."—r^'*r'<u. Boitoa. 

" Tbe antbor bal takea op a taik caliînc for heroic effort. and hai (ivaa oi a toIdbm 
«orth* of oueftd atodr. . . . Tba conduiioa ia cntainl* rary reaaonaUe." — 
CiriMaa tuUUitnar, New York. 

" latefeatioc, aonaali**. helphil," — Badae CsHinfatfaaaUi^. 

"TboiiEbtfa], lereient, aantativa." — LaUfran Otuntr, Philadelphia. 

"Prafaaaor Raymond ii a claai tbinker. an ebie writer. and an aaraeat Cbrtetlao, 
and bia book ia caiCBlatedtobegreatlrbelpfaltothaee in particular wbo. bronsht ap 
ia tha Cbriatian faitb, find it impcjeeibre lungnr to reconcîlo tbe teacbinee ot tha 
Cboich with the reaulti al modera ecieatlhc tbootbt. "— WntorJt (N. Jj B**mimt 

r UNK & WAONAIXS COMPANY, Tmb^ N«w Y« A ud L«mdo^ 



OTNER BOOKS BY PROFESSOR RAYMOND 

Fondamentals in Bducation, Art, and Civics: Bssayi and 
Addresses. 8vo, cloth. Net, Si 40; by mail. Si «53 

"Of fatnnating interMt to ctiltiir«d l od ara , to th« student, th«teacher,tlMpott, 
theftrtigt,themtigicUn,inawordtoaUlovertaftweetiMMftndU£ht. Theanthorhas 
a lodd and TÎgoroat ftyle, and if olten ttrikingly originaL Wnat imnrfmw one ia 
the partonality ol a profotuid thinker and a conmmmatu teacher bahlnd ertnr 
panuErax>h. " — Dmmdât Onurur, ScotUnd. 

"The artidei coyer a wida field and manifest a tintfonnly hîgh cultnre in erenr 
field covered. It ie ttriking how thia great educator leeme to bave antidpated the 
educaţional tendendet of our timet tome decadee before they impreet the rest of us. 
He haa beeo a pathfinder for many younger men, and stfll points the way to higher 
beiffhts. Thebookisthoroufldi]7ttp-tCHdate."—^S«rf^, Philadelphia. 

'^Qear, informing, and ddughtfiuly readable. Whether the subject is art and 
morals. technique in expressioui or character in a reimUic, each page will be f oond 
interesting and the treatmentscnolarly, but simple, sane, and satiMCtory • . • the 
story of the Chicago fire is imjţressingly vivid. *^ — CM^fo Standard. 

*'He is a philosopher, whose encouraging idealism is well grounded in scJentifio 

•tudy, and who illuminates points ol pnrdology and ethics as well as of art when 

they come up in the oourse of the dîscussfon. " — Tht ScoUman, Bdinbunh, Scotland. 

A scholar of wide leaming, a teacher ol ezperienoe, and a writer oientertaining 

and convincing style. **^^hicăgQ Rxtnninfr, 

"*The Mayflower Pilgrims' and 'Indiridual Character in Our Republic' caU for 
nnstinted praise. They are interpeoetrated by a splendid patriotism." — Rxkulw 
Post'Bxprtss, 



' A^reeably popularises much that is fundamental in theories of lifeaod thooght. 
'me American people owe much ol their pi o cress , their optimism, and we may say 
their happiness to the absorption ol Just suoi Ideals as Piofsssor Raymond stands 
tw,'*^Minn4ap6lU Book RnUm Dig0SL 

"They deal with subjects ol perânnial interest, and with prindples ol aUding 
importanoe, and they are presented with the foroe and luddity wmch his readen 
have come to look for in Dr. Raymond.!!— LMtif Afs, Boston. 

SuggeationB for the Spiritual Lif e— CoHege Cliapel Talks. 

8vo., cloth. Net Sx^o; by mail, Sx.53 

"Sermona ol more thaa usual worth, foii ol thought d the right Und, frssh» 
•tronc, direct, manly. . . . Not oneseemato străin to geta ypungman'satten- 
tion by mere poinuar allnsions to a student environment. They are spiritual* 




"The dergyman who desires to reach young men espedally, and the teacher ol 
men's Bible ulasses may use this coUection of addresses to great advantage. . . . 
The subjects are those ol eyery man's ezperience in character buâding . . . sucha 
widespread handling ol God's word would haye splendid resutts in the productioo 
ol men. "— r*# LMug Cknrch (Bpiscopalian). ^^ 

"Great themes, adequately consioered. , . . Surely the young men who 
listened to these se rm ons must haye beeo stirred and helped by them as we have 
been stirred and helped aa we read them. "~Nor«M<ftf (Mass.) JUcord ni CkritHan 
IForik (Bvangelical). -.v^ \ / 

"They cover a wide range. They are thoughtful. original, literary» concise, 
condensedjjrithy. They deal with subjects in which the young mind wul be inter- 
ested."~lf^steraCJkrMa»A4lK>M<«(Methodist). 

"Vigorous thought, yigorously ezpressed. One is impressed by the moderation 
and sanity of the fcnarhings here set forth and scholarly self-restraint in statement. 
Back ol them is not only a believing mind, but gimfliiţ^ 1^mi«*g and much hard 
thintring." — LmHuran Obsenttr, 

** Though moet ol the addroses were prepared orer forty years ago ... no 
chapţer in the book seems to be either *old-fog]rish' or 'unorthodoz.' " — Tkâ WtUk» 
manJBoaUm, Baptist). 

" The preacher wiU find ezcellent models for his work and stimulating'thought • . . 
attractively presented and illustrated. . . . The addresses are scholarly and 
espedallv adapted to cultivated minds. They show evidenoe of intimate aoquaint- 
ance with modem sdenoe and sympathy with modem ideas." — SpringJMd (ifass.) 
RsPiMicon, 

^'Beautiful and inspiring d i sco urs e s . . . embody the ripe conriction ol a mind 
ol excepţional refinement, scholarship, and power • • • a psychologist» a phil- 
osopher, and a poet. **~^N» F. IM^rory uiitsL 

*'Neyer was such a book more needed by young men thaa |nst nov*!!— PMfaM- 
pkia Public Ledgir. 

FUNI a WAONALLS COWiFANY, tmbm. N«w York rad ioaiM» 
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